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Or those who have taken the trouble to consider with attention the 
preceding observations on the Lives of the English Saints, few 
unprejudiced persons will probably have much doubt of the tendency 
of Mr. Newman's system, not merely to Romanism, but to Neologi- 
anism. And yet its tendency to either or both of these particular 
forms of error, is not that which constitutes their chief danger in 
the view of the writer of these remarks. Nor is he at all sure, either 
that many of his readers have as yet perceived where that danger 
really lies, or are sufficiently alive to its magnitude if they have. 
There is no practical error more prevalent than the measurement of 
error or untruth by the mischief it seems likely to create. Few, very 
few persons indeed, have any love for truth for its own sake, or any 
abhorrence of falsehood or error, except for the mischief it is likely to do 
—or rather which they see it is likely to do; for, if the evil effect be 
not very apparent, or even if it do not threaten to result very speedily, 
there are not many who have so disinterested an attachment to truth, 
as to give themselves much concern or trouble in exposing error or 
contradicting falsehood. The worst error in the world is this—that 
80 few persons love truth and detest falsehood on purely moral and . 
religious grounds. Nor is it possible to preserve the church from error 
as long as this indifference to the existence of error prevails; for, 
every now and then, errors are introduced, not in solitary and repul- 
sive deformity, but mixed up with truths—perhaps with truths which 
are calculated to promote valuable ends. And so it happens, that 
those who look at truth and error rather as a question of expediency 
than of morality, do but too readily suffer themselves to become 
patrons of errors, or if not patrons, at least to connive at it, until, 
under their auspices and connivance, it have gained strength, and 
access, and currency, and the time for crushing and extinguish- 
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ing it is lost for ever. The Romish and the Neologian tendencies 
of Mr, Newman's system must be apparent to every one who 
will take the trouble to examine it in his own writings, or in those 
of his coadjutors, But this tendency is rather the operation 
of the system and its results in a particular direction—than the 
system itself. The real evil of the system is not that it tends to 
this particular error or the other—but, that it lays the foundation 
for error of every sort, by habituating those who embrace it to trifle 
with truth—and whether the fruits of this evil habit be found in ex. 
plaining away of formularies and in non-natural subscriptions ; or in 
figurative and mystic interpretations of Holy Scripture; or in the 
suppressing of facts that oppose their theory’; or in the manufacture 
of catenas, and the garbling and misquoting of authorities ; or in the 
retailing of absurd and preposterous fables as part of the history of 
the Almighty’s dealing with the church ; or in throwing the reins ona 
licentious imagination, and dressing up the facts of the gospel narrative 
as a mythic legend, and calling such irreverence and presumption, me- 
ditation, and an act of faith ; in whichever of these ways this disregard 
of truth is manifested, it is the disregard of truth, aud not any one or 
all of its results which constitutes the real evil. For truth is of God 
—and falsehood is of the wicked one. And he who teaches men to 
undervalue truth, and to tamper with it, and to play with falsehood, 
is, in whatever guise he may appear, or however he may delude him- 
self, undermining the kingdom of God, and promoting the power and 
dominion of the kingdom of darkness. Nor is this evil at all diminished, 
but the contrary, by the absence of an intention to deceive. For in 
point of fact little mischief is done by wilful and designed falsehood, 
compered with the injury done by self-mystification—and by that con- 
fusion of truth and falsehood in the mind, which, unfortunately, is as 
contagious as disease or pestilence, and which spreads all the more 
rapidly and effectually, because men are not on their guard against it. 
Now, this is precisely what the writer of these pages is most anxious 
his readers should bear in mind. The Lives of the English Saints are 
no doubt very gross instances of folly and profaneness—but if a line 
of them had never been written, his estimation of the evil of Mr. 
Newman's system would have remained the same. And _ that, not 
because there is no error in them which cannot be traced to Mr. 
Newman's teaching and paralleled in his writings—but because Mr. 
Newman has, by the mode in which he has dealt with Holy Scripture, 
in his figurative and mystic interpretations, taught men to trifle 
and play with truth, and that in precisely the most mischievous 
way in which it can be trifled with. For the grammatical sense of 
the Holy Scripture is the foundation and only security of truth in 
religion. And he who by any methods of interpretation or accom- 


modation, teaches men to explain away the grammatical meaning of 


the word of God, does not only lay the axe to the root of all sound 
theology, but does likewise sow the seeds of positive error and heresy; 
of every sort and kind, and of irreverence for the sacred name of the 
Almighty. These Lives of the Saints but too plainly prove such to be 
the legitimate consequences of such teaching. But they are ouly the 
consequences ; and little benefit will be done by these pages, if the 
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reader suffers himself to be so occupied with the consequences as to 
forget their cause. On the contrary, the writer would feel that he had 
done real injury to the cause of truth, if he should find that his readers 
were led to regard these legends as something wholly new. New 
they are, in one sense, as being a development, in a particular diree- 
tion, of a false principle and an erroneous system, and, in some 
respects, a disclosure of objects, and intentions, and ulterior views, of 
which the world had not previously been so distinctly informed. But 
thev are no more than a development and a disclosure of what already 
existed ; just as Mr. Ward has, in his Ideal, spoken a little more 
plainly than his more cautious leader. But, as the non-natural sub- 
scription of Mr. Ward is, in point of fact, the identical theory of 
No. 90, in a more homely and matter-of-fact fashion than it had 
assumed in Mr. Newman’s hands, so the Romanism and Neologianism 
of the Lives of the Saints are nothing whatever beyond the theology 
and ethics inculeated in Mr. Newman’s own writings, and in those of 
which he has avowed himself the patron, only they are thrown into a 
legendary form. Any one who doubts the justice of this observation, 
can satisfy himself by reading Mr. Newman's University Sermons, 
his Sermons on the Subjects of the Day, and those articles in the 
British Critic which he has recommended to the public. The writer 
thinks it infinitely important to keep this fact steadily and constantly 
before his readers, Greater mischief, he conceives, could not be 
done to truth, than to lead people to imagine that an erroneous 
system is less injurious, when presented in a calm and moderate form. 
It is plainly the reverse. Error is never so little likely to do mischief, 
as when it makes itself ridiculous and disgusting. If the Lives of 
the English Saints had appeared a few years ago, they might have 
been safely left in that obscurity to which the good sense, and good 
feeling, and piety of a Christian community would have consigned 
them. It is because things are altered, that such books require to 
be exposed now. It is because an erroneous and false system has 
already predisposed (it is to be feared) too many to read such books 
with pleasure—because it has already, and to a very fearful amount, 
blanted men’s moral and spiritual perceptions, and prepared them for 
admiring that from which, a few years ago, they would have turned 
with abhorrence. And further, it is because these legends do serve 
so clearly and plainly to make manifest the real spirit and the legiti- 
mate effects of that system, and so to put those on their guard who 
required to be forewarned against errors which make their first 
advances in a less repulsive form; and to awaken those who are still 
incredulous, and still willing to suppose (if there be any such remain- 
ing) that the movement is harmless in its original principle and 
design, and only dangerous in the extravagancies of its younger.and 
more undisciplined admirers. Here is a series of books, containing 
doctrines, not only contrary to what the Church of England receives 
as the teaching of Holy Scripture and the primitive chureh, but 
Plainly subversive of truth, of reverence for sacred things, of purity. 
It is difficult even to expose their pernicious character, without tran- 


scribing matter offensive to piety, and unfit to be placed before the 
eyes of modesty. 
222 
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Who is the originator of these books ?—who is the editor? And 
has Mr. Newman, even by one single line, come forward to renounce 
his connexion with their authors, much less to express even q 
shadow of regret at his having originated and edited a work, which, 
from its very first number, displayed a spirit so utterly irreconcilable 
with the good faith of an English clergyman. The world has not 
forgotten, and it never can, how promptly Mr, Newman responded, 
ou another and very different occasion, even to a private remonstrance, 
and how readily he came forward to retract publicly the language jn 
which he had spoken with severity of Rome and Romanism ; the very 
language to which his friends had so frequently appealed, whenever 
his system was charged with a leaning towards the errors of Rome, 
With regard to the propriety of Mr. Newman’s conduct, either then 
or now, no opinion whatever is offered, It is not to the writer of 
these pages he is responsible. Nor can anything but confusion and 
misconception arise from making this in any way a personal ques- 
tion, or allowing feelings either of partiality or dislike to be mixed 
up with it. Again and again has this been impressed on the reader's 
mind. The facts of this case are simply these: Mr, Newman did 
publicly announce himself as the originator and editor of this series 
of lives; he has never since come forward to disclaim his connexion 
with it, or in any way whatever to free himself from the guilt and re- 
sponsibility which attaches to every one engaged in the publication. 
These are the facts, which no one pretends to be able to deny, And 
then the question arises, Would any man act in this manner, if he be- 
lieved that the authors of these books were giving the public a false 
view of the nature of his system, and the object of the movements of 
which he is the head and leader, and were thus defeating and counter- 
acting that design, to the accomplishment of which his whole existence 
is devoted, This is the point really deserving of consideration ; for, 
however thankful one would be to awaken any of the persons con- 
nected with this movement to the true character and the lamentable 
consequences of their unhappy projects, the immediate object is to 
make the nature of these projects known, and to put the public fully 
on their guard against the system and the teaching by which these 
projects are attempted to be accomplished. 

If, then, one is asked, what is the principal evil of the system in- 
culeated by Mr. Newman and his friends? the answer must be— 
disregard of truth, and a disregard the more dangerous because it 
certainly appears to originate in their having, in the first instance, con- 
fused their own notions of truth and falsehood, both as to their nature 
and their importance. It is difficult, from such a mass of writing, to 
select examples. One or two from the lives of the Hermit Saints will 
be sufficient to explain one’s meaning. The first shall be taken from the 
legend of St. Gundleus, of whom nothing certain appears to be known. 
Indeed the author very freely confesses the fictitious nature of the 
tale, brief as it is: 

“* Whether St. Gundleus led this very life, and wrought these very miracles, I do 
not know ; but I do know that they are Saints whom the Church so accounts, and I 
believe that, though this account of him cannot be proved, it is a symbol of what he 


did and what be was, a picture of his saintliness, and a specimen of his power.”— 
p. 8. 
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Now, before one proceeds further, is it not necessary to call the 
reader's attention to the meaning of this passage? The author, it 
appears, does not scruple to state that he has no knowledge, no proof 
whatever of the truth of the story. Yet he relates it gravely as a 
iece of ecclesiastical history ; and specially, he relates certain miracles 
which he states were performed by Gundleus, living and dead, and the 
appearing of an angelic host about his tomb. Did these things really 
happen, or did they not? Did the Almighty really interpose by 
miracles, supernatural voices, and visions of angels? The author 
answers, “I do not know,” and as nothing was to be known, he 
could give no other answer. But as he did not know whether these 
miraculous tales were true or not, why did he retail them? How 
can such conduct be exonerated from the charge of disregard of truth, 
and of a most irreverent and profane mode of treating sacred names 
and subjects? The truth is, as it will appear in the sequel, the authors 
seem resolved to write something. If they have credible materials, well 
and good ; if not, they must only retail palpable fictions, and call them 
myths, symbols, and legends. But again and again the question must 
be asked, if it be lawful to write myths now, and call them history, 
Was it not equally lawful in the apostolic age? And, if so, what 
becomes of the gospel history ? Still, serious as this question is, the 
point immediately under notice is, the loose notions these writers have 
regarding truth and falsehood. 

“ But I do know,” says this author, “that they are saints whom the 
church so accounts.’ Yet if he should consult any respectable Roman- 
catholic authority, he would find that this matter is not deemed quite 
so certain in the Roman church. But this is a point which cannot be 
noticed now. Nor does the author seem to rest the whole weight of 
the story on this ground; but merely the fact of Gundleus being a 
Saint. The point on which he thinks it requisite to bestow some 
considerable pains, is the lawfulness of making up fictions of this 
sort on the slenderest materials, or on none at all. ‘This question he 
has discussed at some considerable length in the introduction to the 
life of Gundleus, and his reasoning, if such it can be called, will 
afford a striking illustration enough, of the manner in which this 
party contrive to puzzle and perplex their judgment in the plainest 
matter, and the sophistry by which they are endeavouring to lead 
the public mind back to the superstitions from which the divine 
mercy has delivered us, 


“ The Christian lives in the past, and in the future, and in the unseen ; in a word, 
he lives in no small measure in the unknown. And it is one of his duties, and a 
part of his work, to make the unknown known; to create within him an image of 
what is absent, and to realize by faith what he docs not see” For this purpose he is 
granted certain outlines and rudiments of the truth, and from thence he learns to 
draw it out into its full proportions and its substantial form,—to expand and com- 
plete it; whether it be the absolute and perfect truth, or truth under a human dress, 
or truth in such a shape as is most profitable for him. And the process, by which 
the word has been given him, ‘ returns not void,’ but brings forth and buds and is 
accomplished and prospers, is Meditation.”—p. 1. 


This may be “ Meditation,”—but plain-spoken people would have 
called it fiction. And if such a process of invention be lawful, what 


is Meant by “intruding into the things that are not seen ?” But what 
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infinite confusion is here! It is one of the Christian’s duties “{o 
realize by faith what he does not see.” Undoubtedly it is—but why 
“ by faith ?” because faith is that which embraces a revelation. lt 
does not “ make the unknown known.”’ But rather it withdraws its 
foot when it reaches the confines of the unknown, content to know 
and to realize what is known and revealed, and presuming not rashly 
to attempt to unveil those secret things, which the divine wisdom has 
thought proper to reserve to himself. This is faith. But to attempt 
“to make the unknown known” is not an exercise of faith, but the 
licentiousness of a presumptuous imagination, wise above that which 
is written. But, even when this author says, that it is a Christian 
duty to “ realize by faith what he does not see,’’ in his sense of the 
word “realize” the proposition is untrue. Fox plainly, what he means 
by realizing is, allowing the imagination to invent those particulars 
of which the Word of God is silent, and how any one can imagine this 
to be a duty is exceedingly surprising. 

‘It is Meditation which does for the Christian what Investigation does for the chil- 
dren of men. Investigation may not be in his power, but he may always meditate. 
For Investigation he may possess no materials or instruments; he needs but little aid 
or appliance from without for Meditation, The barley loaves and few small fishes are 
made to grow under his hand; the oil fills vessel after vessel till not an empty one 
remains; the water-pots become the wells of a costly liquor ; and the very stones of 
the desert germinate and yield him bread. He trades with his Lord’s money as a 
good steward, that in the end his Lord may receive his own with usury.”—pp. 1, 2. 

Divested of the figures, here used to give it sacredness, and an 
appearance of being recognised by Holy Scripture, “ Meditation” in 
this sense of the word is really nothing but falsehood and irreverence. 
The true Christian will wait for the Divine command before he begins 
to fill his vessels with oil, or pour out costly liquor from the water- 
pots; and if he should be tempted to command ‘the stones of the 
desert to germinate and yield him bread,” he will remember the 
example of Him who was once assailed by the same temptation, and 
resisted it. In truth, the illustrations are as unhappy as the doctrine 
is false. 


* This is the way of the divinely illuminated mind, whether in matters of sacred 
doctrine or of sacred history. Here we are concerned with the latter. I say, then, 
when a true and loyal lover of the brethren attempts to contemplate persons and 
events of time past, and to bring them before him as actually existing and occurring, 
it is plain, he is at loss about the details; he has no information about those innu- 
merable accidental points, which might have been or happened this way or that 
way, but in the very person and the very event did happen one way,—which were 
altogether uncertain beforehand, but which have been rigidly determined ever 
since. The scene, the parties, the speeches, the grouping, the successson of parti- 
culars, the beginning, the ending, matters such as these he is obliged to imagine in 
one way, if he is to imagine them at all,”—p, 2. 


But why is he olfiged “to imagine them at all?” Why is he not 
content to be ignorant, where the providence of God has left him in 
the dark? What a true and loyal lover of the brethren may or may 
not do, it is hard to determine beforehand, for many such have done 
things which it would have been happier for themselves and others if 
they had left undone; but, most assuredly, no man who has any love or 
reverence for truth, can feel any pleasure in turning imagination into 
history ; and those who hate and abhor falsehood, and know how 
difficult it is to keep in quick and healthy exercise the love of truth 
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in a world of falsehood and delusion, will be far more likely to hold 
tight the bridle on their imaginations, than to give a loose rein to 
fancy, and call it meditation. 


“ The case is the same in the art of painting; the artist gives stature, gesture, 
feature, expression, to his figures; what sort of an abstraction or a nonentity would 
he produce without this allowance? it would be like telling him to paint a dream, or 
relations and qualities, or panic terrors, or scents and sounds, if you confine him to 
truth in the mere letter; or he must evade the difficulty, with the village artist in 
the story, who having to represent the overthrow of the Egyptians in the sea, on 
their pursuing the Israelites, daubed a board with red paint, with a nota bene that 
the Israelites had got safe to land, and the Egyptians were all drowned. Of neces- 
sity then does the painter allow his imagination to assist his facts; of necessity and 
with full right ;- and he will make use of this indulgence well or ill, according to his 
talents, his knowledge, his skill, his ethical peculiarities, his general cultivation of 


mind.”—p. 3. 

Of course, if people will paint what they have never seen or could 
see, they must draw on their imaginations; but if they would only 
employ their imaginations on some other than sacred subjects, Christi- 
anity would lose nothing by their forbearance. But yet, how does 
this illustration asssist the argument? If the painter professes to 
give the world the offspring of his fancy and nothing more, his veracity 
is not called in question, whatever sentence may be pronounced on 
his judgment, taste, or skill. But if he should call it a portrait, and 
publish it as a likeness of a place or person he had never seen, people 
would not scruple to call him a dishonest man. 

“In like manner, if we would meditate on any passages of the gospel history, we 
must insert details indefinitely many, in order to meditate at all; we must fancy 
motives, feelings, meanings, words, acts, as our connecting links between fact and 
fact as recorded. Hence holy men have before now put dialogues into the mouths of 
sacred persons, not wishing to intrude into things unknown, not thinking to deceive 
others into a belief of their own mental creations, but to impress upon themselves 
and upon their brethren, as by aseal or mark, the substantiveness and reality of what 
Scripture has adumbrated by one or two bold and severe lines. Ideas are one and 
simple; but they gain an entrance into our minds, and live within us, by being 
broken into detail.”—p, 3. 

Stript of its sophistry, this extraordinary passage can scarcely fail 
to shock and disgust the mind of every serious person. ‘“ We must 
insert details indefinitely many in order to meditate at all.” We 
must insert details! What! into “ the gospel history *” Surely one 
would have supposed that if this be what is meant by meditation, 
any one who had the fear of God before his eyes would feel that 
meditation was sinful. But where is this to end? Or rather, when 
did it begin ? 1s it only within the last ten years, that meditation of 
this fashion became lawful? Is it only the party who follow Mr. 
Newinan, as their leader that have a right to “ insert details indefinitely 
many” into the gospel history, and “ fancy motives, feelings, mean- 
ings, words, acts,” and anything else they please, as‘ connecting links” 
between the facts of the sacred narrative? Are they the only “ holy 
men’’ who are at liberty to “ put dialogues into the mouths of sacred 
persons?” It would seem not. They do not pretend to have a patent 
right to such profaneness. And if not, the fearful question again 
occurs—when did this right begin to be exercised ?—when did holy 
men begin to “ insert details,” and “fancy motives, feelings, meanings, 
words, acts,’ and to “ put dialogues into the mouths of sacred per- 
sons?” Had the Evangelists no right to do such things ? and if they 
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had, how far did they exercise it? How far is the gospel a fact ora 
mythic legend? How far are its words and syllables truth, on which 
we can rest the well-being of our immortal spirits ? or the “ mental 
creations” of what, however it be dignified with the mame of Medi. 
tution, is, in truth, no better than the irreverence of a licentious 
imagination? This system strikes at the root of Christianity itself, and 
the more it shall be developed, the more clearly will this appear, 


** Hence it is, that so much has been said and believed of a number of Saints with 
so little historical foundation. It is not that we may lawfully despise or refuse a 
great gift and benefit, historical testimony, and the intellectual exercises which attend 
on it, study, research, and criticism; for in the hands of serious and believing men 
they are of the highest value. We do not refuse them, but in the cases in question, 
we have them not. The bulk of Christians have them not; the multitude has them 
not; the multitude forms its view of the past, not from antiquities, not critically, not 
in the letter ; but it developes its small portion of true knowledge into something 
which is like the very truth though it be not it, and which stands for the truth when 
it is but like it. Its evidence is a legend; its facts are a symbol; its history a re- 
presentation ; its drift is a moral.”—pp. 3, 4. 


« Something which is like the very truth, though it be not it.” What 
notions of truth these people must have! The only parallel is Mr. 


Newman’s notion, that, “in certain cases a lie is the nearest approach 
to truth.” 


The author proceeds :— 


** Thus, then, is it with the biographies and reminiscences of the Saints, ‘ Some 
there are which have no memorial, and are as though they had never been ;' others 
are known to have lived and died, and are known in little else. ‘They have left a 
name, but they have left nothing besides. Or the place of their birth, or of their 
abode, or of their death, or some one or other striking incident of their life, gives a 
character to their memory. Orthey are known by martyrologies, or services, or by 
the traditions of a neighbourhood, or the decorations of a Church. Or they are 
known by certain miraculous interpositions which are attributed to them. Or their 
deeds and sufferings belong to countries far away, and the report of them comes 
musical and low over the broad sea. Such are some of the small elements, which 
when more is not known, faith is fain to receive, love dwells on, meditation unfolds, 
disposes, and forms ; till by the sympathy of many minds, and the concert of many 
voices, and the lapse of many years, a certain whole figure is developed with words 
and actions, a history and a character,—which is indeed but the portrait of the ori- 
ginal yet is as much as a portrait, an imitation rather than a copy, a likeness on the 
whole but in its particulars more or less the work of imagination. It is but col- 
lateral and parallel to the truth; it is the truth under assumed conditions; it brings 
out a true idea, yet by inaccurate or defective means of exhibition; it savours of the 
age, yet it is the offspring from what is spiritual and everlasting. It is the picture 
of a saint, who did other miracles, if not these ; who went through sufferings, who 
wrought righteousness, who died in faith and peace,—of this we are sure; we are 
not sure, should it so happen, of the when, the where, the how, the why, and the 


whence.” —pp. 4, 3. 

Are we sure?—sure that he ever worked miracles of any sort ? 
although, as the author admits is frequently the case, we know nothing 
whateverabout him beyond his name, and even that maybe as chimerical 
as St. Longinus, and St, Amphibalus, whom these authors will persist in 
believing to be a human being and a clergyman, though Bishop Lloyd 
would have taught them he was only a military cloak transformed by 
a blunderer into a clergyman and a martyr. However, though we 
know nothing whatever “of the when, the where, the how, the why, 
and the whence,” we may, according to these authors, without any- 
thing to go on but a name, and no proof that ever any human 
being to bear the name existed, set to work, and meditate and 
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develope, till our fiction has grown into a saint, and we may call this 
q portrait; and we may say that our hero worked miracles, and 
describe them, and put dialogues into the mouths of sacred per- 
sons, and we need not trouble ourselves to ask, whether our mental 
creations have had any existence except in our own brains—and yet 
no one shall dare to say that we are deficient in love of truth or 
reverence for holy things. 

« Who, for instance, can reasonably find fault with the Acts of St. Andrew, even 
though they be not authentic, for describing the Apostle as saying on sight of his 
cross, ‘ Receive, O Cross, the disciple of Him who once hung on thee, my Master 
Christ 2? For was not the Saint sure to make an exclamation at the sight, and must 
jt not have been in substance such as this? And would much difference be found 
between his very words when translated, and these imagined words, if they be such, 
drawn from what is probable, and received upon rumours issuing from the time and 

) | <4 
place ?”-—p. 0. 

But why was “the Saint sure to make an exclamation” of any sort ? 
And if he did, why this rather than any other ? 

* And when St. Agnes was brought into that horrible house of devils, are we not 
quite sure that angels were with her, even though we do not know any one of the 
details? What is there wanton then or superstitious in singing the Antiphon, 
‘ Agnes entered the place of shame, and found the Lord’s angel waiting for her,’ even 
though the fact come to us on no authority ?”—p. 5. 

But who knows whether Agnes was ever brought into the place of 
shame! And if she was, and angels did attend her—is that any 
reason why she should see them ? 

“And again, what matters it though the angel that accompanies us on our way be 
not called Raphael, if there be such a protecting spirit, who at God’s bidding does not 
despise the least of Christ’s flock in their journeyings? And what is it to me though 
heretics have mixed the true history of St. George with their own fables or impieties, 
ifa Christian George, Saint or Martyr there was, as we believe ?”—p. 5, 

Yet surely, unless these authors were as ignorant as there is very 
good reason to believe them to be, they mast have known how much has 
been said by respectable and learned Romanists of the necessity of re- 
forming the breviary, and how little veneration they profess for St. 
George. But give these authors their full licence to meditate and 
develope, and call their legends portraits—and what is the ideal of piety 
they present to our imitation? Gundleus, a king, a husband and a 
father—deserts his family and his duties to live in the wilderness ‘an 
abstinent and saintly life :’— 

“ His dress a hair cloth ; his drink water; his bread of barley mixed with wood 
ashes, He rose at midnight and plunged into cold water; and by day he laboured 
for his livelihood.”—p. 7. 

Such is their notion of piety, and such their reverence for truth. 

A similar example of this confusion of moral perceptions is found 
in this same volume, in the life of St. Bettelin (& person of whose 
history they cannot say that it is not “altogether fabulous”) in a 
passage which, if one wanted to give a triumph to the infidel, would 
seem constructed for the very purpose. 

“ And what the malice of foes has done to the bodies of the Saints, the inadvertence 
oe ignorance of friends has too often done to their memories. ‘Through the twilight 
ow 8ges,—in the mist of popular credulity or enthusiasm,—amid the ambitious glare 
% modern lights, darkening what they would illustrate,—the stars of the firmament 


gleam feebly and fitfully; and we see a something divine, yet we cannot say what it 
8 we cannot say what, or where, or how it is, without uttering a mistake. There 
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is no room for the exercise of reason—we are in the region of faith. We must believe 
and act, where we cannot discriminate ; we must be content to take the history as 
sacred on the whole, and leave the verification of particulars as unnecessary for devo- 
tion, and for criticism impossible.”—pp. 58, 59. 


What can the infidel desire more than that Christians should con. 
fess, that to be in such utter uncertainty as to matters of historical 
fact as to have “no room for the exercise of reason,” is to be “ in the 
region of faith?’’ And to make the matter worse, the author justifies 
his absurdities by citing the authority of Bollandus. 


‘* * Since what is extraordinary,’ says Bollandus, ‘ usually strikes the mind and is 
impressed on the memory in an especial way, it follows that writers about the Saints 
at times have been able to collect together nothing but their miracles, their virtues 
and other heavenly endowments being altogether forgotten ; and these miracles, often 
so exaggerated or deformed (as the way of men is) with various adjuncts and circum- 
stances, that by some persons they are considered as nothing short of old women’s 
tales. Often the same miracles are given to various persons ; and though God’s un- 
bounded goodness and power certainly need not refuse this Saint the same favour 
which He has already bestowed upon that, (for He applies the same chastisements 
and punishments to the sins of various persons) yet what happened to one, has often 
in matter of fact been attributed to others, first by word of mouth, then in writing, 
through fault of the faculty of memory, which is but feeble and easily confused in 
the case of the many; so that when inquiries are made about a Saint, they attribute 
to him what they remember to have heard at some time of another, especially since 
the mind is less retentive of names than of things. In this way, then, while various 
writers at one and the same time have gone by popular fame, because there were no 
other means of information, it has come to pass that a story has been introduced into 
the history of various Saints, which really belongs to one only, and to him perhaps 
not in the manner in which it is reported. 

‘* Moreover it often happens that, without denying that a certain miracle may have 
occurred, yet the occasion and mode of its occurrence, as reported, may reasonably 
create a doubt whether this particular condescension, be it to man’s necessity or his 
desire, became the majesty of the Eternal. At the same time, since His goodness is 
wonderful, and we are not able to measure either the good things which He has 
prepared in heaven for the holy souls He loves, or the extent of His favours towards 
them on earth, such narratives are not to be rejected at hazard, though they seem to 
us incredible; but rather to be reverently received, in that they profess to issue from 
that Fountain of Divine goodness, from which all our happiness must be derived. 
Suppose the very things were not done; yet greater things might have been done, 
and have been done at other times. Beware then of denying them on the ground that 
they could not or ought not to have been done.”—pp. 59, 60. 


The resemblance between this passage, especially the latter part, 
and the passage quoted in the preceding number of these papers 
from Mr. Newman's Sermon on Development, is too remarkable to 
be overlooked. 

The introduction to the Life of St. Neot in this same volume will 
also furnish examples of a similar species of sophistry. 


“ Thus stands the case then. A considerable period has elapsed from the death 
of a Saint, and certain persons undertake to write an account of his very remark- 
able life. Wecannot suppose them ignorant of the general difficulties of obtaining 
evidence on such subjects ; what materials they worked with we have no means of 
ascertaining ; they do not mention any. Now supposing them to have been really 
as vague as they seem, let us ask ourselves what we should have done under similar 
circumstances. Of course we should attempt no more than what we do as it is,— 
if we could not write a Life we should write a Legend. And it is mere assumption 
to take for granted that either they or any other under similar circumstances ever 
intended more, And this view seems confirmed if we look to their purpose. The 
monks of the middle ages were not mere dry annalists, who strung together hard 
catalogues of facts for the philosophers of modern Europe to analyze and distil and 
resolve into principles. Biography and history were with them simple and direct 
methods of teaching character. After all, the facts of a man’s life are but a set of 
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phenomena, frail weary weeds in which the idea of him clothes itself. Endless as 
the circumstances of life are, the forms in which the same idea ma develop itself, 

‘ven a knowledge of the mechanic forces, and we can calculate the velocities of 
bodies under any conceivable condition, The smallest are of a curve is enough for 
the mathematician to complete the figure. Take the character therefore aud the 
powers of a man for granted, and it is very ignorant criticism to find fault with a 
writer because he embodies them in this or that fact, unless we can be sure he in- 
tended to leave a false impression.”—pp. 80, 81. 


How wonderful these people’s notions of truth must be! “ Jf we 
could not write a Life we should write a Legend.” Would it not be 
more reasonable to decline writing altogether. And considering, that 
what is supposed is, that some one has undertaken to write a Life—if 
there are no materials to be found, it would be honester to abandon 
the idea. 

“ What we have been saying then comes to this. Here are certain facts put 
before us, of the truth or falsehood of which we have no means of judging. We 
know that such things have happened frequently both among the Jews and in 
the history of the Church ; and therefore there is no @ priori objection to them, On 
the other hand we are all disposed to be story tellers ; it is next to impossible for tra- 
dition to keep facts together in their original form for any length of time; and in 
those days at any rate there was a strong poetical as well as religious feeling 
among the people. Therefore as the question, ‘ were these things really so?’ cannot 
be answered, it is no use to ask it. What we should ask ourselves is, Have these 
things a meaning ? Do they teach us any thing ? If they do, then as far as we are 
concerned, it is no matter whether they are true or not as facts; if they do not, 
then let them have all the sensible evidence of the events of yesterday, and they are 
valueless.”—p. 81. 

Now, undoubtedly, if people will honestly say—this is romance or 
allegory—and not history or biography—it is very unreasonable to 
ask whether it is true or not? No one pretends it to be true. But 
if people, at the end of their meditations and developments, bring forth 
their ** mental creations ’’ as history and biography—and above all, 
as the history of God's providential, spiritual, and miraculous dealing 
with the most eminent of his servants—it seems a very proper (though 
it may not be a very convenient) question to ask—*“ were these things 
really so,” and it seems scarcely consistent with modesty to treat a 
civil inquiry so cavalierly. 

It may be supposed, however, that this school has still reverence 
enough for sacred things, to abstain from these hberties when they 
approach the Holy Scripture. One would be glad and thankful to think 
they had—for, as long as men retain their reverence for the word of 
God they are not wholly irreclaimable. 

he general notions which this school inculcate as to the interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture, are very clearly stated in a passage in the 
life of Archbishop Langton, in which the author is stating Langton’s 
preterence for the mystical and allegorical method, of which Inno- 
cent III. wasthe patron. Having described the scholastic and literal 
method, and stated that Langton preferred the other, he says: 


“This, which we may call the devotional method, sought to feed and fill the soul 
with the Divine word, to present a material to the ruminative faculty. The other 
addressed itself to the intellect, this to faith. It neglected the historical sense, a view 
of Scripture which it considered Jewish. ‘If once,’ says S. Bernard, ‘ thou couldst 
taste ever so slightly of that ‘ finest wheat flour,’ wherewith Jerusalem is filled, how 
willingly wouldst thou leave the Jewish literal interpreters to gnaw their crusts alone!” 
Not that it set aside the historical! sense, much less considered it untrue; but it looked 
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on the acts and circumstances of the persons described as done by themselves, and 
ordered by Providence, with an express reference to the acts of Christ, and the ep. 
cumstances of his body, the Church, as regulated more by the laws of the unseen, than 
by those of the material world, the world of time and space, This sense is only two be 
understood by those whose sight was purged by austere life. It is the wisdom which 
S. Paul spoke ‘among them that are perfect.’ To those whose hearts are absorbed 
in the world, it seems folly and fatuity. Relish for mystical exposition is the sure test 
of the spiritual mind.”—pp. 61, 62. 

And then he proceeds to mention that this mystical and allegorical 
method obtained chiefly among the monks. It is unnecessary here to 
consider the consequences of such a system, nor is it needful to point 
out the fallacies by which it is here sought to be advocated. If the 
grammatical sense of Holy Scripture be addressed only to the intel- 
lect, and the allegorical to faith, it is plain that faith does not consist 
in believing the written testimony of God; but some far-fetched and 
recondite meaning of it, or rather no meaning of é¢ at all, but some 
application which has no other source than the fancy of the expositor, 
or it may be fancies, for a thousand allegories and applications, equally 
remote from each other, and from the text, may be drawn, from one 
and the same passage, by a lively imagination. Further on, this author 
informs us that the Old Testament, “ 1F Nor MADE CHRISTIANS BY 
ALLEGORY, IS AFTER ALL NO MORE THAN JEWISH HISTORY.” To expose 
the infinite presumption and profaneness of such a sentence must be 
needless in a Christian country. The writer of these papers cannot, 
however, but avow his conviction that not one nor all put together of 
the false and dangerous doctrines which this party are endeavouring 
to disseminate by means of these lives of the Saints and other works, 
is comparable with this. It does, in fact, as already observed, lay the 
axe to the very root of all sound theology, and sows the seeds of every 
sort and degree of heresy and error; but, in fact, it is a falsehood so 
pervading—so utterly alterative of the whole mind into which it 
is received, that it destroys the power of discriminating truth and 
falsehood. Yor this, as it has been most truly observed in one of the 
most important pamphlets (if one measures not by bulk, but by the na- 
ture of the subject) which has appeared in the course of the Tractarian 
Controversy, is * one of the worst effects of this allegorizing system. 
Those who habitually employ their minds in the study and genera- 
tion of what is imaginary, are but too likely to lose sight of the real 
nature and just value of truth.”* This is the prime error of this 
party, and, as far as a mistake and a false position, irrespective of 
wrong principles, can be, it is the source and fountain of all their 
other errors. ‘To what lengths they are now disposed to go in their 
tampering with Holy Scripture has been shown by a work published 
a year ago by the Rey. I. Oakeley, “The Life of our Lord and 


* A letter toa friend on the Tract for the Times, No. 89. By the Rev. S. R. 
Maitland, (London, Rivington, 1841,) p. 17. It is hard to imagine a greater 
service to the cause of truth than would be done by the learned author of this excel- 
Jent pamphlet pursuing the subject at the length and detail it requires, and whieh 
no one living is better qualified todo. The subject of the interpretation of Scripture, 
and of the prophecies in particular, has been involved in such confusion by Mr. 
Newman and his party—for example, in his Sermons on Subjects of the Day—that a 
work vindicating the true and only principle of interpretation, and unravelling the 
sophistries of this school, is exceedingly needed at the present moment, 
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Saviour Jesus Christ, from the Latin of St. Bonaventure, newly 
translated for the use of members of the Church of England.’? The 
whole object of this work is to teach people to turn the history of our 
blessed Redeemer into poetry and romance, a process which Mr, 
Oakeley calls Meditation. There was a time when clergymen of the 
Church of England would have turned with horror from such an 
employment. But there is no limit to the consequences of indulging 
in a babit of tampering with truth ;and when people have sufficiently 
confused their minds to relish this allegorical and mystical mode of 
interpretation, and regard the Old Testament as no better than Jewish 
history, till they have made it Christian by their allegories and medi- 
tations, it is not in the least surprising that they should proceed to the 
New Testament; rather it would be wonderful if they did not. For, 
as Mr. Maitland has observed, one of the injurious effects which flows 
from this allegorical mode of interpretation is this—* It leads men to 
tamper with the Word of God, and either by addition, suppression, 
or some tortuous proceeding or other, to make it agree with their 
imagination.”* And, in like manner, this taste for writing legends 
prepares the mind for treating the Bible in the same manner, and 
what the next step will be, it is not very difficult to prognosticate— 
“When Lives of Saints take the place of romances and fairy tales,”’ 
as the author of the Life of St. Gilbert speaks, (though with little 
consciousness that this is what he and his friends are labouring to 
effect,) one can readily guess the result likely to follow from the 
publication of myths and Legends. Most truly does the same author 
state the manner (though apparently without a thought of the appli- 
cation which may be made of his words) in which this is brought 
about. 

“ They who consider the Saints in a dreamy way, will hardly be able to do more 
than dream that there has been upon earth One, who was and is Man-God, for the 
lives of Saints are shadows of His, and help to interpret His actions who is incom- 
prehensible. They who look upon the Saints as mere personages in religious 
ae will be apt to look on Christianity as a beautiful philosophy.”—St, Gilbert, 
p. 130. 

Mr. Oakeley’s translation of Bonaventure’s Life of Christ proves, 
how soon men become hardened to the evil of their proceedings when 
once they suffer themselves to trifle with truth. One would have 
thought that the feelings of reverence, which his party have so long 
claimed to possess almost exclusively, would have made him withdraw 
his hand, when he was tempted to give to English readers a work 
Which pretends to supply what God has thought proper to conceal. 
But no. He is aware of the difficulty. He states it. He labours in 
his introduction to remove it. This is his defence. 

“ But let the reader who may be inclined to object boldness to our Saint’s devout 
speculations, consider well with himself, first, whether he have himself ever meditated, 
strietly speaking, upon points in the Sacred History ; i. e. proposed some event in our 
Lord's Life on earth, say his Nativity, or His Temptation, or His Passion, as an 
object of direct, and, as far as might be, undistracted contemplation for a certain 
period of time? If that period have been as short as five or ten minutes only, let him 


farther reflect whether he have not brought the solemn transaction home to his mind 
by the help of innumerable particulars, and even collateral incidents, for the proof of 
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* Ib. p. 10. 
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which he would find it hard indeed to Jay his hand upon any text of a Scripture, 
1f the subject of his meditation were the Nativity, for instance, whence, I ask, did he 
derive the particulars of his idea (for definite idea he must have formed) of the 
Blessed Virgin, or of St. Joseph? He conceives, again, of the holy parents, that, at 
the moment to which bis eontemplations relate, they are sitting, or standing, or 
kneeling; where does Scripture say so? And when thisis urged, he answers almost 
impatiently ; * Of course not; Scripture cannot descend to such minutia. The 
Blessed Virgin must have been in some posture, why not in this! This is the most 
natural and reasonable. Why may I not please to imagine that she knelt to the 
Divine Infant when she first beheld Him, and that He smiled on her with a look of 
uninfantine intelligence ? Seripture says that she was humble, and that He, though 
her Son, was also her.Gop. May I not put these statements together, and draw my 
own inference from them? You cannot prove me wrong, nor suggest any alterna. 
tive which is not equally unauthorized, and more improbable. And, at last, what 
great harm, though I be mistaken? I do no violence to the sacred text; I am guilty 
of no irreverence towards the holy Persons in question, for reverence towards them 
is the very basis of my supposition ; and, fur myself, I rise from such meditation, as 
I trust, holier and better than I went to it; more indifferent to the world, more dis- 
satisfied with myself, and fuller of love to God and my brethren.”—pp. vi. vii. 


And so, because you cannot prove me wrong, I am at liberty to 
make whatever additions to the word of God appear to me not incon- 
gruous with the original story of the Evangelists. It is useless to 
attempt to reason with persons who have reduced their understandings 
to such a pitiable state. It is more to the purpose to lay before the 
reader the passage in this translation of the Life of Christ, which Mr. 
Oakeley is here covertly defending. Observing only, that Bonaven- 
ture does not pretend that his account of the Nativity is altogether a 
Hight of his own imagination. Here follow his words in Mr. Oakeley’s 
translation “ for the use of members of the Church of England.” 


* And now let me earnestly entreat you to attend diligently to all which I am going 
to relate ; the rather, because I had it from a devout and holy man of our Order, of 
undoubted credit, to whom I believe it to have been supernaturally imparted. 

* When the expected hour of the birth of the Son of God was come, on Sunday, 
towards midnight, the boly Virgin, rising from her seat, went and rested herself 
against a pillar she found there: Joseph, in the meantime, sate pensive and sorrow- 
ful; perhaps, because he could not prepare the necessary accommodation for her. 
But at length he too arose, and, taking what hay he could find in the manger, dili- 
gently spread it at our Lady’s feet, and then retired to another part of the building. 
Then the Son of the Eternal God, coming forth from His Mother’s womb, was, 
without hurt or pain to her, transferred in an instant from thence to the humble bed 
of hay which was prepared for Him at her feet. His holy Mother, hastily stooping 
down, took him up in her arms, and tenderly embracing Him, laid Him in her lap ; 
then, through instinet of the Holy Ghost, she began to bathe Him in her sacred milk, 
with which she was most amply supplied from heaven ; this done, she took the veil 
off her head, and wrapping Him in it, carefully laid Him in the manger. Here the 
ox and the ass, kneeling down, and laying their heads over the manger, gently 
breathed upon Him, as if endowed with reason, and sensible, that through the inele- 
meney of the season, and His poor attire, the blessed Infant stood in need of their 
assistance to warm and cherish him, Then the holy Virgin, throwing herself on her 
knees, adored Him, and returning thanks to God, said, ‘My Lord and heavenly 
Father, I give thee most hearty thanks, that Thou hast vouchsafed of Thy bounty to 
give me Thine Only Son; and I praise and worship Thee, O Eternal God, together 
with Thee, O Son of the Living God, and mine.’ 

** Joseph likewise worshipped Him at the same time; after which he stripped the 
ass of his saddle, and separating the pillion from it, placed it near the manger for the 
blessed Virgin to sit on; but she, seating herself with her face towards the manger, 
made use of that homely cushion only for support. In this posture our Lady re- 


mained some time immoveable, gazing on the manger, her looks and affections all 
absorbed in her dearest Son.”—pp. 23, 24. 
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There was a time when such a daring, such a loathsome fiction 
would have been regarded with horror by every respectable clergy- 
man in the Church of England. But Mr. Oakeley defends it. 

« The Blessed Virgin must have been in some posture, why not in this? This is 
the most natural and reasonable, Why may I not please to imagine that she knelt to 
the Divine Infant when she first beheld Him, and that He smiled on her with a look 
of uninfantine intelligence ?’”’—Introduction, p. vii. 

Why not? Why may I not imagine what I please, and publish to 
the world whatever I please to imagine ? Why hot, certainly? And 
are such gross and disgusting liberties with the Word of God, with 
the only record of that stupendous mystery on which the whole hope 
of human salvation depends, matters left to the taste and caprice of 
every one that pleases to indulge an unchastised imagination ? Bona- 
venture, however, as the reader will observe, gives this part of his 
story as a report from one of his brother Franciscans, “ of undoubted 
credit,” to whom he says, ‘I believe it to have been supernaturally 
imparted.” Nothing, however, is more worthy of notice than Mr. 
Oakeley’s question: “ /Vhat great harm, though I be mistaken ?” As 
to the lawfulness of such proceedings, it seems to be not worth con- 
sidering. Provided he does not see any “ great harm” done by such 
licentious abuse of his imagination, he is satisfied. Mr. Oakeley adds, 
“] do no violence to the sacred text.” One would like to know what 
he would consider “ violence.” But certainly to represent Christ as 
smiling on his mother “ with a look of wninfantine intelligence, the 
moment after his nativity, seems plainly to contradict the doctrine of 
Holy Scripture regarding the infancy of the Lord, just as much as 
the language translated from Bonaventure, in his first chapter, con- 
tradicts the doctrine of the incarnation.* 

Another remarkable passage is the account of the ministering of 
the angels after the Lord’s temptation in the wilderness, and Mr. 
Oakeley’s defence of it: 

“ As soon as Satan has been repulsed, the Angels flock in numbers to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and prostrate on the ground adore Him, saying, ‘ Hail, Lord Jesus, 
our Lord and our God.’ And our Lord humbly and benignly raises them, inclining 
His head, as the Son of Man, who was made a little lower than the Angels. The 
Angels say to Him, ‘ Lord, Thou hast fasted long; what wilt Thou that we pre- 
pare for Thee ? ‘To whom He replies, ‘Goto My dearest Mother, and if she 
have anything at hand, bear it to Me; for of no food do I partake so gladly as of 
that which she prepares.’ ‘Then two of the number set out, and in a moment are 
with her. ‘They respectfully salute her, and having acquitted themselves of their 
embassy, bring a mess of pottage, which she had got ready for herself and St. 
Joseph, and a piece of bread, with a linen cloth, and other necessaries; perbaps, 
too, our Lady procured, if she could, a small fish or two, Then they return, bear- 


ing the repast in their hands; and spreading it on the ground, pronounce in due 


form the solemn words of benediction. Here consider Him attentively in each of 
} eT iting it yim weuled 


_* The passage referred to is this—* Now you may piously imagine, how the Son of 
God, on undertaking this laborious mission of obedience, inclined and recommended 
Himself to the Father, and that in the same instant His soul was created and infused 
into the womb of His mother ; perfect man, according to all the lineaments of the 
body, but very minule ; so that, though He afterwards grew in the womb, as naturally 
as other children, yet his soul was infused, and his body perfectly formed from the 
first,” pp. 12, 13. Is this notion of the perfect formation of Christ's body from the 
posta of the Incarnation, reeoncileable with the Catholic Doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion’ It is remarkable that the words here printed in italics are not found in the 
translation published by the Roman Catholics in Dublin. 
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his actions. How composedly He sits on the ground, and with what studious re. 
gard toevery minute propriety He comports Himself, and how temperately He par. 
takes of the food. The Angels stand around, ministering to their Lord. One serves 
Him with bread, another with wine, another — the fish, and others sing some of 
the songs of Sion, and rejoice with gladness and festivity before Him.”—pp. 96, 97, 

Fearful must be the state of the church if any great number of the 
clergy can approve of translating such horrible impiety “ for the use 
of the members of the Church of England.” Mr. Oakeley has not 
only translated and published it; he has defended it, and here is his 
defence— 

“ Scripture says, that, after our Lord’s Temptation in the Wilderness,‘ Angels 
came and ministered unto Him.’ If we are to conceive of their ministry, we must also 
conceive of the way in which they ministered ; surely it is prep with all rever- 
ence todo so, On first thoughts, I suppose, we should all say that these ministra- 
tions were spiritual alone. Yet this seems an unreal view, considering that our 
Lord came in the likeness of sinful flesh, all but its sin; that he was tempted like 
unto us, and that the Sacred History has just before recorded for our instruction, 
that He was ‘an hungered.’ Our Saint, pondering these words, and again reading 
elsewhere in Scripture of the employment of Angels in the carrying of food to God's 
elect, devises a sweet conception, that such was one mode in which these blessed 
comforters ministered toour Lord. But farther, whence did they seek this food ? Our 
author carries them, in the same strain of devotional poetry, to the little dwelling at 
Nazareth, and introduces into the scene our Lord’s Blessed Mother (who had for the 
twenty and nine years before ministered to her Divine Son with devout reverence 
and affection) as the associate of the Angels in this work of earthly consolation to- 
wards Him, who, though He were not ‘of the earth earthy, but the Lord from 
heaven,’ yet vouchsafed for our sakes to ‘empty Himself’ for a time, of the exclusive 
prerogatives of His Divine Nature. This instance has been selected as well for 
other reasons, as because it is one of the strongest which occur in the following 
pages, of addition to Scripture, and presumes an interpretation of the sacred text 
for which our minds are, I think, not at once prepared.”—Introduction, pp. xv, 
XVi. 

So that, acknowledging the violence done to the sacred text, both 
by addition and interpretation, Mr. Oakeley deliberately undertakes to 
defend Bonaventure for writing, and himself for translating, such pro- 
fane fiction. How is it possible for any persons to allow their ima- 
ginations such unbridled licence for any length of time, and retain 
any distinct perception in their minds of what is true and what 
is fiction? Is it not certain, that they will gradually come to regard 
the truth as fiction? Disguise it with whatever sophistry he may, 
no argument Mr. Oakeley can adduce can shake one’s convic- 
tion that this system of turning the gospel into a romance and a 
myth, must tend to the subversion of Christianity itself. At present 
it serves the purposes of superstition; by-and-by it will be proved 
how direct is its tendency to promote infidelity itself, and infidelity 
the most incurable and hopeless. For the worst species of infidelity 
is that which begins in lowering the standard of Scripture as an in- 
spired record. He who takes such liberties as these can have little 
idea what inspiration means; and in after times, every thought of 
retracing the steps which led to infidelity, and of searching the Scrip- 
tures as the oracle of truth, must be met by the recollection that 
Christians consider their sacred record merely as a text to found ro- 
mance and poetry upon. And with that will come the suspicion, that 
truth may have been treated with equal freedom by the Evangelists 
themselves, and the gospel itself be no better than a romance, alegend, 
a myth, a meditation. 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH. 
(Continued from p. 252.) 


Ox Mr. Neill’s removal, in 1758, from Dover, to .the less laborious 
mission of Oxford, in the same province (Pensilvania), Mr. Charles 
Inglis was recommended to the Society as his successor, He had, 
during the last three years, conducted the free-school at Lancaster to 
the satisfaction of all, and thus had become favourably known to the 
clergy of the neighbourhood, who now testified of him “as @ young 
gentleman of unblemished character, discreet in his behaviour, and 
free from even the suspicion of anything unbecoming. With these 
high testimonials he came to England, was admitted by the Bishop of 
London to holy orders, and re-embarked for his humble mission, to 
which a salary of 50/. a-year was attached. Such was the modest 
commencement of a career, which was destined to be marked by 
various fortunes, and distinguished by services of the highest value to 
the church. 

Mr. Inglis, after a long and dangerous voyage, arrived at Dover on 
the Ist of July, 1759, and at this distance of eighty-six years, it is 
impossible not to remember with thankfulness that the son is still ad- 
ministering with unimpaired vigour and energy that same important 
diocese where, under the father’s spiritual superintendence, the church 
was first perfectly organized in the British colonies. So long a period of 
service (still, let us hope, to be considerably extended) to the colonial 
church, deserves, surely, special notice and remembrance. Mr, Inglis, 
on coming to his mission, found the situation unhealthy from the neigh- 
bourhood of low, marshy lands. There were within it three churches, 
but that at Dover was in a most ruinous condition. He soon, how- 
ever, contrived to restore it, and to build a fourth on the borders of 
Maryland. The mission comprised the whole county of Kent, thirty- 
three miles in length and ten in breadth, with a population of 7000, of 
which a third belonged to the communion of the church.* 

In 1768, he informed the Society of the flourishing state of his mis- 
sion as evidenced by the erection and restoration of churches, the 
crowds who attended divine service, the return of dissenters to the 
church, and the revival of a spirit of piety in many persons. His own 
health, he described as much affected by the dampness of the situation, 
as well as by the excessive fatigue of having to attend stations distant 
severally fourteen, seventeen, and eighteen miles from his own resi- 
dence.+ 

In 1765, Mr. Inglis obtained the sanction of the Society to accept 
the appointment of assistant to Dr. Auchmuty, and catechist to the 
hegroes at New York. During the six years of his ministration at 
Dover he had baptized — 


Whites. Coloured, 
Children ... ebb ees 750 ven ose 6 
Adults... ope nee 21 oer _ 2 
* Journal, xv. 279. t Ibid. vol. xvi. p. 68. 
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while, within the same period, his communicants had increased from 
forty-nine to one hundred and fourteen. 
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The churchwardens and vestry of Dover wrote on occasion of the 
departure of Mr. Inglis to express their great regret at his going, and 
to testify that he had, “ with unwearied diligence attended four 
churches, discharging every duty of his functions, and conducting him. 
self on all occasions in a manner truly laudable and exemplary.”* 

The shipwreck and death at sea of the Rev. Messrs, Giles and 
Wilson, who had been appointed by the Society his successors in the 
mission of Dover and Mispillion, furnished him with an opportunity of 
renewing with increased force the argument for the appointment of 
bishops. The following are his observations on the subject :— 


“ April 19, 1766. 

“ The expense and hazard in going to England for orders were 
always discouraging circumstances, ‘This melancholy accident will 
increase our apprehensions of danger, and shews they are well founded. 
Nothing but our having bishops here can remove these and many 
other grievances which the American churches labour under. 

“ Our having bishops here on the terms we want them is a thing so 
equitable in itself, and so essential to the interest of religion in our 
church that I am lost in astonishment at our being deprived of them 
so long. Why are we denied the common privileges of all other 
subjects? or why are we distinguished by grievances and persecutions 
to which all other denominations are perfect strangers ? 

“ Qurchurch must necessarily decline while we are in this situation, 
and must finally sink unless the timely remedy is applied. If the 
clergy of England, therefore, do not exert themselves, and with spirit 
secoud the applications hence on this head, a person without the 
spirit of prophecy may easily tell what the event will be. For my 
part, I look upon it to be the immediate cause of Christ and his 
church; and therefore, every obligation we are under to serve these 
calls on us to promote this measure. 

« As we want not to encroach on the liberties or privileges, civil or 
religious, of any other denomination, the most violent, unreasonable 
dissenter dares not openly avow his disapprobation of this measure. 
Some may murmur in secret, but, as their murmurs will not bear 
examination, proceeding entirely from a perverse, persecuting spirit, 
they keep them to themselves. All of them that are moderate and 
reasonable, and in charity we should suppose these to be the majority, 
own the necessity and equity of our having bishops. ‘This I know to 
be the case. But suppose they were violent in opposing this, yet have 
they any right to do so or be heard? Have we not an equal right to 
oppose their having ordinations, and synods, and presbyteries, and 
sessions? Or might we not, with equal justice, oppose any sect here 
in having the full exercise of their discipline and government? We 
have already seen what delays in this affair produce, ‘They only 
weaken our cause, and add strength to our opponents’ ; and I pray 
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God the government may not have cause to repent, when it is too 
late, their omission of what would be so great a means of securing the 
affections and dependence of the colonies, and firmly uniting them to 
the mother country. Even good policy dictates this’ measure, were 
the interest of religion and our church left out of the question,” 


At the request of several of the principal inhabitants, Mr. Inglis 
paid a visit to his old mission of Dover in 1767. He remained with 
them three Sundays, and officiated at each of the churches. During 
this visit he baptized fifty-five children, and had the satisfaction of 
learning that not a single member of the church had left it since his 
departure.* During the whole of his residence at New York, he exerted 
himself most zealously in behalf of the Mohawk Indians, and was 
frequently in communication on the subject of the conversion of these 
tribes with Sir William Johnson, than whom the church never had a 
more loyal supporter in America. Owing to the influence of his 
example, the members of the church within his neighbourhood in- 
creased in a few years from 40 to 140 families. Both Sir William 
and Mr. Inglis were of opinion that the most likely means to civilise 
and convert the tribes was to settle missionaries and schoolmasters 
among them, and they estimated that this plan might be attempted on 
a sufficiently large scale at an annual outlay of 500/. Mr. Inglis 
rightly regarded it as “a matter in which our church and nation, as 
well as the peace and welfare of the colonies, were deeply concerned, 
not to mention our duty as Christians, to diffuse the saving light of the 
gospel among those poor savages.” (September 1771.) 

But the government would lend no assistance to the design, which, 
owing to the death of its great promoter, Sir William Johnson, in 
1775, and the subsequent civil troubles, was never carried into effect. 

Indeed, every plan for the social and religious improvement of the 
peop'e, whether Kuropean or aborigines, was now suspended by the 
contention of parties and the preparations for war. This state of con 
fusion is described in detail by Mr. Inglis; and as it will appear from 
his narrative that the clergy were among the more prominent suf- 
ferers, his letter seems properly to belong to this history. 

“ New York, Oct. 31, 1776. 

“Reverend Sir,—The confusions which have prevailed in North 
America for some time past must have necessarily interrupted the 
correspondence of the missionaries with the Society, and that to such 
a degree as to leave the Society in the dark with respect to the situa- 
tion both of the missionaries and the missions at present. I flatter 
myself, therefore, that a short authentic account of them, and of the 
church of England in general in this and the adjacent colonies, may 
be acceptable to the Society at this most critical period. The suc- 
cess of his Majesty’s arms in reducing this city, and driving out the 
rebels, the 15th of last month, affords me an opportunity of doing this, 
as packets are now again established between this port and England. 

“Tl have the pleasure to assure you that al/ the Society’s missionaries, 
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a without excepting one, in New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and, 
At so far as I can learn, in the other New England colonies, have proved i 
JAB ore themselves faithful, loyal subjects in these trying times; and have to , 
4 t de the utmost of their power opposed the spirit of disaffection and rebel. d 
Tee lion which has involved this continent in the greatest calamities, | tl 
qe at must add, that all the other clergy of our church in the above colonies, ; 
| ; e at though not in the Society’s service, have observed the same line of , 
at conduct, and although their joint endeavours could not wholly prevent ti 
Bh ei sit the rebellion, yet they checked it considerably for some time, and | 
ee } EAMES prevented many thousands from plunging into it who otherwise would ( 
«aS certainly have done so. ‘ 
wie : a “ You have, doubtless, been long since informed by my worthy p 
| a4) | friends, Dr. Chandler ond Dr. Cooper, to what an height our vio- : , 
ae ) lences were risen so early as May 1775, when they were both obliged | f 
ee to fly from hence, and seek protection in England. ‘Those violences . 
Ba ' | have been gradually increasing ever since, and this, with the delay of r 
: i . sending over succours, and the king's troops totally abandoning this t 
o. province, reduced the friends of gov ernment here to a most disagree- t 
i: able and dangerous situation, particularly the clergy, who were viewed | 
pra H | with peculiar envy and malignity by the disaffected ; for, although ‘ 
1 civil liberty was the ostensible object, the bait that was flung out to f 
be catch the populace at large, and engage them in the rebellion, yet it 
te is now past all doubt that an abolition of the church of England was 
3. one of the principal springs of the dissenting leaders’ conduct; and ' 
Al at hence the unanimity of dissenters in this business, their universal de- 
a fection from government, emancipating themselves from the jurisdic- ) 
ease tion of Great Britain, and becoming independent was a necessary step , 
ae . towards this grand object. I have it from good authority that the | 
Bit 4 Presbyterian ministers at a synod where most of them in the middle | 
} colonies were collected, passed a resolve to support the continental , 
congress in all their measures. ‘This and this only can account for ; 
; the uniformity of their conduct; for 1 do not know one of them, nor . | 
have I been able, after strict inquiry, to hear of any, who did not, by : | 


preaching and every effort in their power, promote all the measures 
of the congress, however extravagant. 

“The clergy, amidst this scene of tumult and disorder, went on 
steadily with their duty; in their sermons, confining themselves to the 
doctrines of the Gospel, without touching on politics ; using their intlu- 
ence to allay our heats and cherish a spirit of loyalty among their 
people. This conduct, however harmless, gave great offence to our 
flaming patriots, who laid it down as a maxim, ‘ That those who 
were not for them were against them.’ The clergy were everywhere 
iEp : ¢ threatened, often reviled with the most opprobrious language, some- 
Bik times treated with brutal violence. Some have been carried prisoners 
by armed mobs into distant provinces, where they were detained in 
close confinement for several weeks, and much insulted, without any 
crime being even alleged against them. Some have been flung into 
jails by committees for friv olous suspicions of plots, of which even their 
persecutors afterwards acquitted them. Some who were obliged to 
fly their own province to save their lives have been taken prisoners, 
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sent back, and are threatened to be tried for their lives bécause they 
fled from danger. Some have been pulled out of the reading desk 
because they prayed for the king, and that before independency was 
declared. Others have been warned to appear at militia musters with 
their arms, have been fined for not appearing, and threatened with im- 
risonment for not paying those fines, Others have had their houses 
plundered, and their desks broken open under pretence of their con- 
taining treasonable papers. 

«] could fill a volume with such instances; and you may rely on 
the facts 1 have mentioned as indubitable, for I can name the persons, 
and have these particulars attested in the simplest manner, The 
persons concerned are all my acquaintances, and not very distant; nor 
did they draw this treatment on themselves by any imprudence, but 
for adhering to their duty, which gave offence to some demagogues, 
who raised mobs to persecute them on that very account. Whatever 
reluctance or pain a benevolent heart may feel in recounting such 
things, which are, indeed, a disgrace to humanity and religion, yet 
they ought to be held up to view, the more effectually to expose the 
baneful nature of persecution, make it detestable, and put mankind 
on their guard against its first approaches. MVere every instance of 
this kind faithfully collected, it is probable that the sufferings of the 
American clergy would appear, in many respects, not inferior to those of 
the English clergy, in the great rebellion of last century; and such a 
work would be no bad supplement to Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy. 

“The present rebellion is certainly one of the most causeless, un- 
provoked, and unnatural that ever disgraced any country ; a rebellion 
marked with peculiarly aggravated circumstances of guilt and ingra- 
titude; yet amidst this general defection, there are very many who 
have exhibited instances of fortitude and adherence to their duty 
which do honour to human nature and Christianity ; many who, for 
sake of a good conscience, have incurred insults, persecution, and loss 
of property, when a compliance with the spirit of the times had insured 
them applause, profit, and that eminence of which the human heart is 
naturally so fond, Perhaps such cases are the most trying to a man’s 
fortitude; much more so, in my opinion, than those which are sudden, 
and where danger, though more apparent, yet is not more certain or 
real. ‘The one is like a weight indesinently pressing on us, which 
wastes and consumes our strength; the other, like a transient impulse, 
which, by a sudden exertion of strength, may be resisted. It is but 
justice to say that those instances were exhibited by the members of 
our church ; there is not one of the clergy in the provinces I have spe- 
cified, of whom this may not be affirmed ; and very few of the laity 
who were respectable or men of property, have joined in the rebellion, 
_“Thus matters continued: the clergy proceeding regularly in the 
discharge of their duty where the hand of violence did not interfere, 
until the beginning of last July, when the congress thought proper to 
make an explicit declaration of independency, by which all connexion 
with Great Britain was to be broken off, and the Americans released 
rom any allegiance to our gracious sovereign. Formy part, [had long 
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expected this event; it was what the measures of the congress from the 
beginning uniformly and necessarily led to. 

“This declaration increased the embarrassments of the clergy, To 
officiate publicly, and not pray for the king and royal family accord. 
ing to the liturgy, was against their duty and oath, as well as dictates 
of their conscience ; and yet to use the prayers for the king and royal 
family would have drawn inevitable destruction on them. The only 
course which they could pursue, to avoid both evils, was to suspend 
the public exercise of their function, and shut up their churches. 

“ This, accordingly, was done, It is very remarkable that although 
the clergy of those provinces | have mentioned did not, and, indeed, 
could not, consult each other on this interesting occasion, yet they all 
fell upon the same method in shutting up their churches. ‘The vene- 
rable Mr. Beach, of Connecticut, only is to be excepted, if my infor. 
mation be right, who officiated as usual after independency was 
declared, and, upon being warned of his danger, declared, with the 
firmness and spirit of a primitive confessor, ‘* That he would do his 
duty, preach and pray for the king, till the rebels cut out bis tongue,” 
All the churches in Connecticut, (Mr. Beach’s excepted, if the above 
account be true,-and I had it from pretty good authority,) as well as 
those in this province, except in this city, Long Island, and Staten 
Island, where his Majesty's arms have penetrated, are now shut up. 
This is also the case with every church in New Jersey; and I am 
informed by a gentleman lately returned from Pennsylvania, who had 
been a prisoner there for some time, that the churches in the several 
missions of that province are shut up, one or two excepted, where the 
prayers for the king and royal family are omitted. ‘he churches in 
Philadelphia are open. How matters are circumstanced in the more 
southerly colonies, | cannot learn with any certainty ; only that the 
provine ial convention of Vi irginia have taken. upon themselves to publish 
an edict, by which some ¢ -ollects for the king are to be wholly omitted 
in the liturgy, and others altered, the w ord “commonwealth” being 
substituted for “the king.” For my part, I never expected much good 


of those clergy among them who opposed an American episcop: ate. If 


such should now renounce their allegiance, and abandon their duty, 
it is no more than what might naturally be looked for. ‘There are, 
however, several worthy cle rgymen in those provinces, some of whom 
I hear have taken sanctuary in England, particularly from Maryland. 
This province, although the most loyal mil peaceable of any on the 
continent, by a strange fatality is become the scene of w ar, and suffers 
most. This city , especially, has a double portion of the calamities 
brought on by the present rebellion; and perhaps a brief detail of our 
situation, for. some months past, may gratify curiosity, and convey to 
the Society the clearest idea of the state of things here. Upon General 
Howe's departure from Boston to Halifax, early in the last spring, the 
rebel army was drawn to this city, which they fortified in the best 
manner the *y could, expecting it w ould be attacked. Most of the inha- 
bitants, w arned by these eymptoms of the gathering storm, moved into 
the country, and carried their valuable effects with them. Among 
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others, 1 moved my family, consisting of a wife and three small chil- 
dren, seventy miles up Hudson’s River, where they still remain, that 
part of the country being yet possessed by the rebels. Dr. Auchmuty, 
the rector, being much indisposed during the spring and summer, 
retired with his family to Brunswick, in New Jersey; and the care of 
the churches, in his absence, of course devolved on me, as the oldest 
assistant—a situation truly difficult and trying in such times, especially 
as the other assistants were young and inexperienced, though very 
loyal, and otherwise worthy young men. | 

"« About the middle of April, Mr. Washington, comniander-in-chief 
of the rebel forces, came to town with a large reinforcement. Ani- 
mated by his presence, and, I suppose, encouraged by him, the rebel 
committees very much harassed the loyal inhabitants here and on 
Long Island. ‘They were summoned before those committees, and, upon 
refusing to give up their arms and take the oaths that were tendered, 
they were imprisoned or sent into banishment. An army was sent to 
Long Island to disarm the inhabitants who were distinguished for 
their loyalty. Many had their property destroyed, and more were 
carried off prisoners. It should be observed that members of the church 
of England were the only sufferers on this occasion. The members 
of the Dutch church are very numerous there, and many of them 


joined in opposing the rebellion; yet no notice was taken of them, nor 


the least injury done to them, About this time, Mr, Bloomer admi- 
nistered the sacrament at Newtown, where he had but four or five 
male communicants, the rest having been driven off, or carried away 
prisoners, At this present time, there are many hundreds from this 
city and province prisoners in New Kingland ; and among these the 
mayor of New York, several judges and members of his Majesty’s 
council, with other respectable inhabitants. 

“Soon after Washington’s arrival, he attended our church; but on 
the Sunday morning,-before Divine service began, one of the rebel 
generals called at the rector’s house, (supposing the latter was in 
town,) and not finding him, left word that he came to inform the 
rector that ‘ General Washington would be at church, and would be 
glad if the violent prayers for the king and royal family were omitted 
This message was brought to me, and, as you may suppose, I paid no 
regard to it. 

“On seeing that general not long after, I remonstrated against the 
unreasonableness of his request, which he must know the clergy could 
not comply with, and told him further, that it was in his power to shut 
up our churches, but by no means in his power to make ‘the clergy 
depart from their duty.’ 

“This declaration drew from him an awkward apology for his con- 
duct, which I believe was not authorized by Washington. Such in- 
cidents would not be worth mentioning, unless to give those who are 
at a distance a better idea of the spirit of the times. 

“May 17th was appointed by the congress as a day of public fasting, 
prayer, and humiliation throughout the continent. At the unanimous 
request of the members of our church, who were then in town, I cons 
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sented to preach that day, and, indeed, our situation made it highly pra. 
dent, though a submission to an authority that was so far usurped was 
exc eedingly grating and disagreeable. In giving notice the preceding 
Sunday, I ouly mentioned that there would be a sermon the ensuing 
Kriday, which was the 17th, without saying anything of the reason, 
or by what authority. It was exceedingly difficult for a loyal clergy. 
man to preach on such an occasion, and not incur danger on the one 
hand, or not depart from his duty on the other. I endeavoured to 
avoid both, making peace and repentance my subject, and explicitly 
disclaimed having anything to do with politics. This sermon, in the 
composition of w hich I took some pains, I intend to publish, for various 
reasons, should I be able to recover it from the place where it now is, 
with all my books and papers, in the country. ‘The several churches 
in this province, (except two, where the clergymen, though they might 
without danger omit service,) and so far as I can learn, through ‘all 
the thirteen united colonies, as they are called, were opened on this 
occasion, 

“ Matters became now critical here in the bighest degree. The 
rebel army amounted to near 30,000, — All their cannon and military 
stores were drawn hither, and they boasted that the place was im- 
pregnable. ‘The mortifications and alarms which the clergy met with 
were innumerable, I have frequently heard myself called a Tory, and 


_ traitor to my country, as 1 passed the streets, and epithets joined to 


each, which decency forbids me to set down. Violent threats were 
thrown out against us, in case the king were any longer prayed for. 

“One Sunday, when I was officiating, and had proceeded some 
length in the service, a company of about one hundred armed rebels 
marched into the church, with drums beating and fifes playing, their 
guns loaded and bayonets fixed, as if going to battle. The congrega- 
tion was thrown into the utmost terror, and several women fainted, 
expecting a massacre was intended, I took no notice of them, and 
went on with the service, only exerted my voice, which was in some 
measure drowned by the noise and tumult. ‘The rebels stood thus in 
the aisle for near fifteen minutes, till, being asked into pews by the 
sexton, they complied. Still, hotvever, the people expected that when 
the collects for the king and royal family were read I should be fired 
at, as menaces to that purpose had been frequently flung out, ‘The 
matter, however, passed over without any accident. Nothing of this 
kind happened before or sin: ‘e, Which made it more remarkable. | 
was afterwards assured that something hostile and violent was in- 
tended; but He that stills the raging of the sea, and madness of the 
people, overruled their purpose, whatever it was. 

“In the beginning of July, independency was declared : as this event 
was what I long ex xpected, 1 had maturely considered, and was deter- 
mined, what line of conduct to pursue. General Howe had arrived 
some i before from Llalifax, as did Lord Howe from Iingland., 

“They had taken possession of Staten Island, where the fleet lay in 
sight of this city, at the distance of nine miles ; and only waited for the 
urrival of the fleet from E ngland, to make a de ‘scent and reduce New 
York. ‘This circumstance pointed out still more clearly what part | 
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should act. However, I thought it was proper to consult such of the 
vestry as were in town, and others of the congregation, and have 
their concurrence; and I must do them the justice to say, that they 
were all unanimous for shutting up the churches; and chose rather 

to submit to that temporary inconvenience, than, by omitting the 
prayers for the king, give that mark of disaffection to their sovereign, 

To have prayed for him, had been rash to the last degree—the in- 
evitable consequence had been a demolition of the churches, and the 
destruction of all who frequented them. ‘The whole. rebel force was 
collected here, and the most violent partizans from all parts of the 
continent. <A fine equestrian statue of the king was pulled down, and 
totally demolished, immediately after independency was declared, 

All the king’s arms, even those on signs of taverns, were destroyed, 

The committee sent me a message, which 1 esteemed a favour and 
indulgence, to have the king's arms taken down in the church, or else 
the mob would do it, and might deface and injure the churehes, I 
immediately complied. People were not at liberty to speak their 
sentiments, and even silence was construed as a mark of disaffection. 

“ Things being thus situated, I shut up the churches. ven this was 
attended with great hazard; for it was declaring, in the strongest 
manner, our disapprobation of independency, and that under the eye 
of Washington and hisarmy. ‘The other assistants now went to their 
respective frie nds in the country, My family were at such a distance, 
and in such a part of the country, that I could not with any degree of 
safety visit them; I therefore remained in the city, to visit the sic k, 
baptize childref, bury the dead, and afford what support [ could to 
the remains of our poor flock, who were much dispirited; for several, 
especially of the poorer sort, had it not in their power to leave the 
city. After we had ceased to officiate publicly, several of the rebel 
oflicers sent to me for the keys of the churches, that their chaplains 
might preach in them ; with these 24, pense, I peremptorily refused 
to comply, and let them know that ‘if the y would use the churches 
they must break the gates and doors to get in. Accordingly, I took 
possession of all the ke ys, lest the sextons might be tampered with, 
for | could not bear the thought that their seditious and rebellious 
effusions should be poured out in our churches. When those requisi- 
tions were repeated with threats, my answer was, ¢ that I did what I 
knew to be my duty, and that I would adhere to it, be the conse- 
quences what they would.’ Upon this they desisted, and did not 
occupy any of the churches, 

“1 cannot reflect on my situation at that time, without the warmest 
emotions of gratitude to Divine Providence for preserving me, I was 
watched with a jealous, su: spicious eye. Besides the imputation of 
being notoriously disaffected—an imputation which had flung others 
in jail without any other crime,—I was known and pointed at as the 
a of several pieces against the proceedings of the congress. In 
lebruary last, | wrote an answer to a pamphlet entitled Common 
Sense,” which rarnestly recommended and justified independency. It 
Was one of the most virulent, artful, and pernicious pamphlets I ever 


met with, and perhaps the wit of man could not devise one better 
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calculated to do mischief. It seduced thousands. At the risk, not 


ol 
only of my liberty, but also of my life, I drew up an answer, and had a 
it printed here; but the answer was no sooner advertised, than the al 
; whole impression was seized by the sons of liberty, and burnt, | T 
: then sent a copy to Philadelphia, where it was printed, and soon went in 
f a through the second edition. This answer was laid to my charge, and w 
: j : swelled the catalogue of my political transgressions. In short, I was ca 
' é in the utmost danger, and it is to the overruling hand of Providence ac 
ESE that I attribute my deliverance and safety. With difficulty I stood cl 
Het my ground till about the middle of August, when almost all who were by 
bE a suspected of disaffection were taken up and sent prisoners to New 
i= England: I therefore found it necessary to return to Flushing, on M 
: E Long Island; but I had no sooner left that place, than the com. a 
ie) mittee met, and entered into a debate about seizing me. This obliged in 
7 } me to shift my quarters, and keep as private as possible, till the 27th w 
q of that month, when General Howe defeated the rebels on Long pl 
i. ' Island, which set me and many others at liberty. Je 
a . 4 “On Sunday, the 15th of September, General Howe, with the king's fo 
Pp Sea forces, landed on New York Island, four miles above the city, upon se 
Pore which the rebels abandoned the city, and retired toward king’s tl 
Pee AES Bridge, which joins this island to the continent. Early on Monday n 
morning, the 16th, I returned to the city, which exhibited a most bi 
: i melancholy appearance, being deserted and pillaged. My house was ta 
; plundered of everything by the rebels. My loss amounts to near tl 
| 2002. this currency, or upwards of 1002. sterling. The rebels carried 
ey off all the bells in the city, partly to convert them into cannon, partly n 
, eer to prevent notice being given speedily of the destruction they medi- c 
tated against the city by fire, when it began. On Wednesday, | k 
=. tf opened one of the churches, and solemnized divine service, when all n 
ia the inhabitants gladly attended, and joy was lighted up in every 8 
A a countenance on the restoration of our public worship, for very few 
ad ' remained but such as were members of our church. Kach congratu- : t] 
it : lated himself and others on the prospect of returning peace and t! 
y is security ; but alas! the eneinies of peace were secretly working among h 
; us. t 
| (ee ae ‘Several rebels secreted themselves in the houses, to execute the r 
be ) diabolical purpose of destroying the city. On the Saturday following 0 
JES. an opportunity presented itself, for, the weather being very dry, and ) 
. Os the wind blowing fresh, they set fire to the city in several places at fi 
> i= | the same time, between twelve and one o’clock in the morning. The t 
ne fire raged with the utmost fury ; and, in its destructive progress, con- \ 
ee | sumed about 1000 houses, or a fourth part of the whole city. To ¢ 
HES the vigorous efforts of the officers of the army and navy, and of the f 
‘7 soldiers and seamen, it is owing, under Providence, that the whole t 
HE city was not destroyed. We had three churches, of which Trinity 
oe Church was the oldest and largest. It was a venerable edifice; had ( 
'. an excellent organ, which cost 850/. sterling, and was otherwise orna- { 


mented, ‘This church, with the rector’s bouse and the charity school, 
ip the two latter large expensive buildings, were burned. St. Paul's 
| church and King’s College had shared the same fate, being directly 
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on the line of fire, had I not been providentially on the spot, and sent 
a number of people with water on the roof of each. Our houses are 
all covered with cedar shingles, which makes fire very dangerous, 
The church corporation has suffered prodigiously, as was evidently 
intended, Besides the buildings already mentioned, about 200 houses, 
which stood on the church ground, were consumed ; so that the loss 
cannot be estimated at less than 25,0002. sterling. ‘This melancholy 
accident, and the principal scene of war being here, will occasion the 
clergy of this city to be the greatest sufferers of any on the continent 
by the present rebellion. . 

«The church corporation have some thoughts of applying to his 
Majesty for a brief to collect money in England, or for leave to open 
a subscription to repair their loss in some measure, which, I fear, will 
involve them in inextricable difficulties, as they are already burdened 
with a debt of more than 20,0002. this currency. But this step will 
probably be deferred till the city and county are restored to his ma- 
jesty’s peace and protection, which, | hope, will be soon, as a petition 
for this purpose, signed by near a thousand inhabitants, has been pre- 
sented to the king’s commissioners, I had the honour of drawing up 
this petition, and from the amiable and excellent character of the Com- 
missioners, Lord Howe and General Howe, from whom everything 
brave, generous, and huiane, or tending to the interest of Great Bri- 
tain and the colonies, may be justly expected, I flatter myself that 
the prayers of our petition will be soon granted. 

“Perhaps I should apologize for this detail, in which I myself was so 
much concerned ; but, in truth, no better method occurred to me of 
conveying to you information of what | thought you were desirous to 
know, and I claim no merit in doing what 1 always conceived to be 
my duty. Any of my brethren in my situation would have done the 
same that 1 did—many of them, probably, much better. 

“All the missionaries in the colonies first mentioned are resident on 
their respective missions, although their churches are shut, except 
those that are now in Kingland, and Mr. Walter, of Boston, who is 
here; also Mr, Cooke, who is chaplain to the guards, and cannot get 
to his mission, as that part of the country is still in the hands of the 
rebels, I fear many of the missionaries are distressed for want of an 
opportunity to draw for their salaries, and | apprehend they have not 
yet received any benefit from the generous collection that was made 
for them in England. Dr. Chandler sometime since sent me a list of 
those missionaries in New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut, that 
were to receive those benefactions, and the sum allotted to each ; 
desiring that I should give them notice, and inform them how to draw 
forthe money. But I have not yet been able to give intelligence of 
this to any, except Messrs. Seabury, Bloomer, and Cutting—all com- 
munication by letter with the rest being entirely cut off. Dr. 
Chandler also informed me, that the Society transmitted a large sum 
to Boston, to pay the missionaries in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; but I imagine General Howe left Boston before the money 
could get there; and I have not been able to learn who the person 
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was to whom the money was delivered, nor what is become of it, 
The missions of New Windsor (or Newburgh, as it was latter! 
called) and of Albany are still vacant. Mr. Stuart continues at For 
Hunter, and occasionally officiates at Johnstown. He has been of 
much service in that place. ‘The Indians under his care remain firm 
in their attachment to the king, except one or two that were bribed 
into a kind of neutrality, with rum and some other presents, by the 
rebels, but will, I doubt not, be as active as any for the king's ser. 
vice, now that General Burgoyne has crossed the lakes froin Canada 
with his army, and is got into this province. Upon the whole, the 
church of England has lost none of its members by the rebellion as 
yet—none, I mean, whose departure from it can be deemed a loss; 
on the contrary, its own members are more firmly attached to it then 
ever. And even the sober and more rational among dissenters—for 
they are not all equally violent and frantic—look with reverence and 
esteem on the part which church people here have acted. I have not 
a doubt but, with the blessing of Providence, his Majesty’s arms will 
be successful, and finally crush this unnatural rebellion. In that case, 
if the steps are taken which reason, prudence, and common sense 
dictate, the church will indubitably increase, and these confusions will 
terminate in a large accession to its members. ‘Then will be the time 
to make that provision for the American church which is necessary, 
and place it fon at least an equal foot with other denominations by 
granting it an episcopate, and thereby allowing it a full toleration, 
If this opportunity is let slip, I think there is a moral certainty that 
such another will never again offer; and, I must conclude, in that 
case, that government is equally infatuated with the Americans at 
present. If fifty years elapse without any episcopate here, there will 
be no occasion for one afterwards; and to fix one then, will be as im- 
practicable as it would be useless. And, I may appeal to all judicious 
persons, whether it is not as contrary to sound policy, as it certainly 
is to right reason and justice, that the king’s loyal subjects here, mem- 
bers of the national church, should be denied a privilege, the want of 
which will discourage and diminish their numbers, and that merely to 
gratify the clamours of dissenters, who have now discovered such 
enmity to the constitution, and who will ever clamour against any- 
thing that will tend to benefit or increase the church here. The time, 
indeed, is not yet fully come to move in this affair; but I apprehend 
it is not very distant, and, therefore, it should be thought of. Govern- 
ment will have it in its power very soon to settle this and other 
matters as may be judged expedient. The clergy here will not be 
wanting in anything that is in their power towards the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object; and, in the meantime, would be very 
glad to have the Society’s advice and directions how to proceed. I 
may add, that the Society, tanght by late experience, will be desirous 
of seeing the church placed on a more respectable foot, and, so far 
as I can judge, will join in such prudent measures as may be thought 
necessary, on their part, for the attainment of it. 


“I shall not trespass further on your time and patience, by adding 
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to this letter, which is swelled to an extraordinary length, for which 
the interesting occasion and subject must be my apology, than to 
assure you, that Iam, with the most perfect esteem and regard to 
yourself and the venerable Society, 
“ Reverend Sir, 
‘“ Your affectionate and humble servant, 
‘CHARLES INGLIS. 

“The Rev. Dr. Hind. ’ . 

«pS.—Since the above was written, Dr. Auchmuty is come to town, 
having, with great difficulty, escaped from the rebels at Brunswick.” 


Sach was the melancholy condition of affairs in 1766. The follow- 
ing year, in speaking of the missionaries, Mr. Inglis says—“ Matters are 
not mended with them, but grown worse. All the missionaries in 
Connecticut are now either removed to a distant part of the province 
from their cures, and there detained, or else confined in their own 
houses: of this province, Mr. Seabury and Mr. Beardsly have been 
obliged to fly from their missions—the first resides in this city, the 
second on Long Island. Mr. Browne and Mr. Odell, of New Jersey, 
have also taken sanctuary here.” Mr. Babcock, of Philipsburg, “a 
clergyman exemplary in his life, and assiduous in his pastoral duty,” 
appears to have fallen a victim to ill-treatment. He was taken 
prisoner by the insurgents, and detained five months. ‘The hardships 
and distress which he suffered during his confinement, brought on a 
fit of sickness, which induced them to dismiss him. 

He was carried home with difficulty, and died a few days after- 
wards. 

Mr. Babcock’s death was soon followed by that of Dr. Auchmuty ; 
which, also, seems to have been hastened by the persecutions and 
hardships he underwent from the “ patriots.’’ 

He died on the 4th March, 1777; and, a fortnight afterwards, the 
churchwardens and vestry met, and elected Mr, Inglis to succeed him 
as rector of ‘Trinity Church.* 

He says—“ The rectory has come to me at a most difficult, critical 
period : our corporation is burdened with a heavy debt, and lost about 
25,0001. by the fire in September.” 

In subsequent letters, he describes the vast increase of labour occa- 
sioned by the influx of refugees from all parts. In the midst, how- 
ever, of all his trials, he continued stedfastly to discharge his pastoral 
duties, and applied his special attention to the school for negro 
children, The rebellion had already driven nearly all the clergy from 
their missions ; of those belonging to the southern colonies, some had 
gone to Iingland, some had taken refuge in New York, and a few had 
taken the oath of allegiance to the republic. 

The majority of those who were dispossessed from the northern and 
eastern provinces were appointed to chaplaincies in the army or loyal 
militia, 

While almost annihilated in some places, the Church seems to have 
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* MS. letter, March 27, 1777. 
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flourished in the midst of persecution in Connecticut,—and this Mr, 
Inglis attributed to the steady, consistent conduct of the Society's 
missionaries, who continued patiently in their course of duty, preach. 
ing the invariable truths of the gospel; while the dissenters, for the 
most part, substituted politics for religion. The result was, that, in 
general, the churches there were crowded, while many of the meeting 
hiouses were very thinly attended.* 

The treaty of 1783 left the clergy in great difficulty and embar. 
rassment. None suffered greater pecuniary loss than Dr. Inglis; for, 
not only was his private estate confiscated, but he was compelled also to 
abandon his rectory. In this strait, he first applied to the Society for 
permission to accompany some loyalists of his congregation to Anna. 
polis, in Nova Scotia.t He was, indeed, destined to go to that 
country, but not as a simple missionary. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE CLERGY AND THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


Sir,—It is a common saying, that to become a clergyman is to take 
the one only step which gives a ready access to every grade of society. 

That this opinion is correct in theory as it respects the upper 
classes I am not supposing any one to doubt; for, as no earthly dignity 
can really equal that of being “ ambassadors for Christ,” so no earthly 
education is conducted upon more elevating and ennobling principles 
than theirs who in this country bear that title. ‘That in the same 
quarters it is correct in practice also, will, I imagine, be pretty gene- 
rally granted. 

That this opinion is correct in theory as it respects the lower 
classes those various declarations of our Saviour seem to prove, which 
make it a distinctive feature of the Christian ministry that the “ poor 
have the gospel preached unto them.” Their little intimacy with 
others who are here above them, makes the visit of a clergyman wel- 
come even in a worldly sense ; whilst their lack of earthly goods, 
removing many a temptation which might hinder their sense of pil- 
grimage, almost inclines them to be “rich in faith,” and, by conse- 
quence, to look kindly on the heralds of peace. Add to which, the 
fact that the clergyman’s preparatory studies have given him an in- 
sight into character of every kind, and his versatile learning has 
enabled him to adapt himself, without any great effort, to the tone 
and capacity of his humblest parishioner. It is true also in practice, 
wherever the ambassage is felt to be more than a name, and its pos- 
sessor acts upon the truth that “ a dispensation is committed to’”’ him. 
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That this opinion is correct in theory, as it respects the middle 
) also, (which many deny,) and why in practice it is not so, 
(which all allow,) I will briefly endeavour to shew. 

]. Who are the middle classes? It is sufficient here to say, they 
are all those who occupy the great interval between professional men, 
merchants, and men of science on the one hand, and the smaller 
tradesmen, artisans, and day labourers on the other. To define their 
occupations would be impossible, chiefly from. the fact that those 
which in some places are represented in the upper, are in others repre- 
sented in the middle classes: as in the cases of attorneys and medical 
men, who are as often found to belong to, or at least to range themselves 
with the second, as with the first great division of society. The 
middle classes are, however, chiefly made up in towns of the larger 
shopkeepers and wholesale dealers; and in the country, of farmers, 
As to their position in the state, some of them were to be found in 
almost every corporation previous to the passing of the Reform Bill; 
and since that measure, they have furnished the majority cf burgesses, 
They are the holders of by far the more numerous government ap- 
pointments and civic trusts; they are also churchwardens, overseers; 
and guardians under the new poor law; they are the immediate em- 
ployers of the greater portion of the lower classes; they have the 
greatest weight in returning members to Parliament; and were they 
as firmly knit together by any communion of interests (such as any 
day may be developed) as each of the two other divisions of our 
body politic occasionally have been, no rival combination of the upper 
classes could long resist their influence. 

As to their moral and intellectual character, it may be well to 
quote an independent witness. Archdeacon Manning, in his charge 
of 1843, thus speaks: ‘ It is perfectly true that a middle class has 
existed amongst us for at least two centuries and a half, and that the 
same class has ever been the seat of an active spirit, which, in times of 
excitement has before now been found opposed to the church. At this 
day the middle class has attained to a measure of wealth and numbers, 
and to a vigour of understanding and energy of character unequalled 
in earlier times.” . . . . “ It is full of fine gifts and sympathies; with 
strength of intellect, great activity, solid love of truth, justice, reality, 
and manhood. These are the elements of a noble character, capable 
of great things in the ministry of Christ’s kingdom.” 

It may, perhaps, be here urged that the archdeacon’s “ middle class” 
may not have been in his mind a term of so extensive application as 
that which I have assigned to the plural “ middle classes.’ It possibly 
may be true; but the objection is a mere cavil. 

2. What is it to become a clergyman? It is, in the language of 
the church, to “ trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon you this office and ministration, to serve God for 
the promoting of his glory and the edifying of his church.” It is to 
engage most solemnly to “ frame and fashion your own lives and the 
lives of your families according to the doctrine of Christ, and to make 
both yourselves and them, as much as in you lieth, wholesome examples 
of the flock of Christ.” It is to become followers of the Good Shep- 
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herd: “ Messengers, watchmen, and stewards of the Lord, to teach 
and premonish, to feed and provide for the Lord’s family.” Accord. 
ingly, the candidates for the priesthood are thus warned of their duty ;— 
“The church and congregation whom you must serve is his 
(Christ’s) spouse, and his body. And if it shall happen the same 
church, or any member thereof, to take any hurt or hindrance by 
reason of your negligence, ye know the greatness of the fault, and also 
the horrible punishment that willensue. Wherefore consider with your. 
selves the end of your ministry towards the children of God, towards 
the spouse and body of Christ; and see that you never cease your 
labour, your care and diligence, until you have done all that lieth in 
you, according to your bounden duty, to bring all such as are or 
shall be committed to your charge, unto that agreement in the faith 
and knowledge of God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of age in 
Christ, that there be no place left among you, either for error in reli 
gion, or for viciousness in life.” 

3. Now, upon a comparison of the foregoing sketches, what does 
there appear in the middle classes to disprove the truth of the adage, 
and render them alone inaccessible, or not so easy of access as any 
others, to the clergymen ? 

They have, it is true, an “ active spirit,” “ considerable wealth,” a 
“vigorous understanding,” and “ great energy of character,” all of 
which may have a tendency to make them unapt disciples. But this 
is, surely, no impassable barrier; or it must be conceded that in the 
upper ranks the same qualities or attributes do not operate ; and no 
one has yet ventured to proclaim ¢hem unapproachable, But what is 
more to the purpose, allowing as much as we like for these obstacles, 
we must still acknowledge that the middle classes have “ fine gilts and 
sympathies,” with a “ solid love of truth, justice, reality, and man- 
hood ;” from which the logical inference is, either that clergymen are 
not the representatives of truth, justice, reality, and manhood, or that 
the middle classes will not only have a readiness for clerical inter- 
course, but will even have a “ solid love’’ for it. 

4. Or, again, upon a similar comparison, what does there appear in 
the clergyman’s undertakings to exempt him from the same awful 
responsibility with regard to the middle classes, which he commonly 
feels and aliows with regard to the others? Are they not also of the 
“ Lord's Family”? and is he not equally bound to use both “ public 
and private monitions and exhortations, as well to the sick as to the 
whole’’ amongst them, as to the sick or whole amongst the upper or 
lower classes ? and is it not his vow that he will « do all that lieth in 
him” to correct, instruct, and edify the second great division of society 
as diligently and laboriously as the first ? 

5. And yet what is the actual case? To take an answer from the 
same witness as before, it is this: It (“ the middle class”) is not pene 
trated by the pastoral ministry, as the upper by kindred and associa- 
tion, and the lower by direct instruction and oversight. It is, there- 
fore, open to the inroads of sectarianism, and to theories of all kinds, 
social, religious, and economical. Perhaps in no one region of English 
society is religious unity so much wanting.” “ All other difficulties 
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and contentions, political and theological, all changes in our ecclesias- 
tical system, and in the statute law as it affects the church, are light 
and transient compared with the fact, that between the lowest and the 
highest of our people there is a class, numerous, wealthy, active, 
erful, among whom the church partly has neglected, and partly 

as been unable to discharge the pastoral office. 

6, Only remarking by the way that the inability alluded to in the 
foregoing extract appears to be merely a numerical inability, I ask 
now, first, whether it has not been proved that the hindrance to pas- 
toral intercourse with the middle classes does not lie with the middle 
classes themselves? and, secondly, whether it has not also been 
proved that the clergy are bound to attempt it? In other words, that, 
in theory, the opinion alluded to at the outset of this letter is correct 
as regards the middle, as well as the upper and lower classes; and 
that its incorrectness in practice is traceable, uot to them, but to the 


clergy? If so, then it is no sufficient excuse to plead inadequacy of 


numbers for not attempting the fulfilment of duty in ¢his, as well as 
in the other directions, 

7. The secret of the contradiction between the theory and prac- 
tice is really this—a disinclination to enter upon a thorough pastoral 
intercourse, such as must involve the constant acknowledgment of a 
spiritual equality with a large body of people who are already tread- 
ing upon the heels of their “* superiors” 


intercourse would only tend to encourage their ambitious advance, 
and effectually throw down whatever remains to distinguish between 
the classes. 

Now here are involved two most egregious errors—the one moral, 

the other spiritual. 
_ The moral error is, that a pastoral (by which I am far from mean- 
ing any cold, unsympathising, suspicious, intercourse would tend 
to foster the ambitious spirit complained of. The fact being, that 
wherever tried, as by a few clergymen it has been tried, it has had the 
contrary effect. It is not the kind approach that flatters vanity to 
take liberties, and tread upon your toes; but it is the turning away 
from them, as being your inferiors, which rouses indignation, and 
prompts the notion of overtaking and supplanting you. 

The spiritual error consists in a clergyman’s ever allowing himself 
for @ moment to think that, after having promised to frame his life 
upon the model of his Redeemer, he can have any right to entertain 
such feelings as disincline him to enter upon even the minutest portion 
a rsa duty. 

t is closely connected with vulgar and unchristian notions of “ con- 
descension.” The Son of God himself not only entered freely into 
intercourse with all classes who would offer him an occasion, but per- 
formed an express act of humility to teach his apostles the duty of re- 
nunciation of self, and not respecting persons. Is, then, “ the disciple 
a ve his master” in this generation ? or is the annual “ condescen- 
sion of the Bishop of Rome the entire fulfilment of our Saviour's in- 
tention? This condescension is not felt as a hindrance to intercourse 
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in all worldly matters; and of 
whom it is therefore feared that the slightest concession in the way of 
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with the lower classes, and therefore many rich and good persons ay 
well as clergymen are found to hold free intercourse with them, be. 
cause no fears of rivalry in that quarter conjure up to imagination 
the ghosts of departed superiority of rank and privilege. 1 do not 
say solely “ because,” nor do I mean mainly “ because,” or I should 
not have used the word “ good ;” but I do imply the actual, though 
unconscious, influence of this wicked and foolish bugbear, in fixing the 
almost exclusive choice of the lower classes, as the subjects of pas. 
toral intercourse. 

8. It might be very well worth one’s while to consider whether 
that pert forwardness and uneasy affectation of gentility, which cer. 
tainly do deform many of the middle classes, and render them less 
attractive than others, have not arisen from the very neglect which 
has here been complained of? But if, as I have asserted, the practice 
of pastoral intercourse amongst them is calculated to diminish rather 
than to increase these deformities; there is no longer a question about 
it, although much might be said in the way of illustration. And how 
much more reason does this give for the immediate laying aside of all 
prejudices of caste, and at once extending into this long wasted region 
of pastoral labour. There may be abundant difficulties, especially in 
so new a work; but let the ground be broken, the task cordially em- 
braced, and every exertion will be crowned with proportionate suc- 
cess, Leaving the examination of two more popular remedies toa 
second letter, and hoping that some of your correspondents may also 
notice the subject, 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. B.S. 


MR. HEARN ON THE “MAN OF SIN.” 


Sir,—Will you allow me to point out in your pages a very gross mis- 
representation of my sentiments which has appeared in a work re- 
cently published, entitled, “The Romans shall come, and take away 
both our Place and Nation, treated historically, in connexion with the 
Prophecy of the Man of Sin,” by Edward M. Hearn, M.A., &e. 
Seeley and Co., 1844, 

‘The misapplication of Scripture which appears on this writer’s title 
page, as well as his evidently inadequate acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, renders his work entirely unworthy of notice as an exposition of 
prophecy ; but it seems a positive duty to expose dishonesty of quo- 
tation, however contemptible the argument in support of which such 
an artifice is employed. 

Mr. Hearn’s book is intended to prove that St. Paul’s prophecy of 
the Man of Sin was fulfilled in those corruptions of Christianity, which 
are in these countries commonly identified with the doctrines of Rome, 
although they are most of them to be found also in the Oriental church, 
with which the Roman see holds no communion. 

In his notes, Mr, Hearn professes to consider and refute some of the 
arguments which I employed in opposition to this opinion in my “ Lee 
tures on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist ;” and although he very 
generally misrepresents my statements, 1 do not mean to occupy 
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your pages with my defence,* further than to ask your permission to 
iny before your readers the following unusually gross instance of mis- 
quotation. 

Mr. Hearn states, note c, p. 135,— 


“ Dr. Todd says of the followers of Peter Waldo, ‘ Yet the pure and holy 
doctrines which, in the main, formed the substance of their teaching, together 
with the general innocency of their lives, procured their extensive popularity 
in almost every part of Europe.’ (Lect. i. p. 30.) But afterwards he scorn- 
fully asks, ‘ Are these, then, the expositors whose bare assertion that their 
enemies are the Antichrist is to be received ?’ ” 


Every reader would, of course, suppose that I had intended this 
question to apply to the Waldenses, and to the Waldenses only; and 
that it occurred in my work in close connexion with the passage in 
which I admitted that the followers of Peter Waldo did, in the main, 
teach comparatively pure and holy doctrines. The fact is, however, 
that this admission, as Mr. Hearn rightly quotes it, occurs on p. 30 of 
my work, while the second passage which he cites in connexion with 
it, (but, prudently, without giving any reference,) will be found on 
p. 34; and in the intervening pages the opinions of a very different 
sect of religionists, whose sentiments Mr. Hearn makes no attempt to 
defend, are discussed. 

The case is briefly this. My object in the discourse so unfairly 
quoted by Mr. Hearn was to examine and refute the assertions of 
Mede, that the twelfth century of the Christian era was a period 
marked out by prophecy at which a more correct interpretation of the 
prophetic Scriptures might be looked for in the church; and that this 
more correct interpretation was the application then made by the 
Waldenses of certain prophecies to the church of Rome. 

In reply to the second of these assertions I endeavoured to shew 
that this attempt to apply to Rome the prophecies which had formerly 
been interpreted with singular unanimity of Antichrist, originated, not 
with the Waldenses, as Mede supposed, but with an earlier sect; and 
that it was maintained, not by the Waldenses only, but by other sects 
whose orthodoxy is still less defensible. 

I mentioned three sects with whom the application of these prophe- 
cies in various forms to the court or church of Rome was popular in 
the eleventh and following centuries, First, in the eleventh century, 
the sects of Manicheean or Paulician origin, afterwards identified with 
the Albigensian heresy. I shewed (p. 29) that these sects were ac- 
cused of holding “ that the material world was the world of an evil 
being; “that the incarnation. and ‘crucifixion of the Lord were visions, 
’ : least 80 far unreal events as to be disconnected with matter ;” 

, imag 

: aa: abstinence from flesh and wine was necessary to salvation ;’ 
at Marriage was a carnal state, inconsistent with Christian per- 
ection ;’ that the Old Testament was the work of the evil principle ;”” 
and also that the « temporal possessions and rank of the clergy” were 
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ne ‘sentation. He is evidently carried away by his preconceived prejudices ; and 

* acquaintance with the subject on which he has undertaken to write is so im- 
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unlawful ; “ all external religion” to be despised, and that “ the office 
and powers of the priesthood, the efficacy of the sacraments, and 
especially the use of baptism, were fictions. 

Secondly, I stated that at the close of the twelfth century similar 
acacte of prophecy to the church of Rome were made by the 
followers of Peter Waldo. 1 shewed that this sect adopted “ unsound 
and dangerous errors as to the inefficacy of the sacraments, the neces. 
sity of absolute poverty, and the unlawfulness of oaths,” and then | 
made the admission, so unfairly quoted by Mr. Hearn, that “ the pure 
and holy doctrines, which, in the main, formed the substance of their 
teaching, &c.”—p. 30. 

“The third class of heretics,” I then went on to say, “ amongst 
whom a similar doctrine” wn the interpretation of prophecy] “ pre- 
vailed, arose inthe bosom of the church of Rome itself." ‘These were 
the sects connected with the Franciscan order, and known under the 
names of Spiritual Franciscans, Fratricelli, Beguins, &c. ; and having 
briefly explained their sentiments, I asked, (p. 34,) “ Are these, then, 
I would ask, the expositors from whom the church of Christ is to re- 
ceive the true interpretation of the prophecies, and in whom we are 
to recognise” [as Mede’s theory requires] “ the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction, ‘Many shall go to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased? 
Are these the expositors whose bare assertion that their enemies are 
the Antichrist, is to be received as itself the fulfilment of prophecy, 
and a proof that ‘ the time of the end’ is arrived ?” 

It is evident, therefore, that I had intended these questions to apply, 
not to the followers of Peter Waldo only, whom I admitted to have 
been comparatively pure and holy in their doctrine and practice, but 
to all the three sects | had enumerated. But if Mr. Hearn had stated 
this fairly, he could not have gone on in his argument ; for he adds, 
immediately after the garbled quotation from my work above cited :— 

“ In other words, ‘ thou wert [sic] altogether born in simplicity, and dost 
thou teach us? Yet Chiist himself tells us, that things which were hid from 
the wise and prudent were revealed unto babes.” 

But it was not because of the simplicity of the sects with which the 
opinions in question originated, but because of their heresy, that | 
asserted them to be disqualified as expositors of prophecy ; not be- 
cause they were babes of Christ, but because I believed, (and I gave 
my reasons for believing,) that they were influenced in the prophe- 
tical opinions they adopted by worldly passions and interest, unholy 
prejudices and party spirit of the grossest kind ; and therefore I could 
not suppose that they were the parties foretold (as Mede maintained) in 

rophecy, from whom the saints and doctors of the church were bound 
implicitly and without inquiry, to receive the true exposition of any 
portion of God's word, 

I might easily point out many other equally unfair representations 
of my meaning in Mr. Hearn’s quotations from my work ; but the 
discussion would be both tedious and unprofitable, and I have no fears 
that any impartial inquirers after truth, who will read what I have 
said, can be very much perplexed by Mr. Hearn’s reasonings. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, James H. Topo. 
Trinity College, Dublin, March 3, 1845. 
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THE IRISH SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Sin,—The system of national education which was introduced into 
Ireland in the year 1831, and the reasons which have influenced the 
clergy in declining to adopt it in the schools under their superinten- 
dence, are not, 1 am persuaded, generally understood by their bre- 
thren in England, The want of full and accurate information om 
the subject has prevented English churchmen from perceiving dis- 
tinctly the merits of the question. And the consequence has been, 
that the church in Ireland has not received that degree of sympathy 
and support which it has anxiously looked for and greatly needs. I 
am desirous, therefore, of laying before your readers some facts and 
explanations which will, 1 think, serve to throw light upon the sub- 
ject, and which will not, I trust, be considered uninteresting in them- 
selves. 

One of the first impressions likely to be made on the mind of an 
Englishman, when he takes a cursory view of this question, is, that if 
the Irish clergy, instead of standing aloof from the national system, 
had endeavoured, from the commencement, to place themselves at the 
head of it, by becoming the foremost among the superintendents of its 
schools, they might have so worked the plan, inferior as it is to what 
it would be desirable that a national system should be, that they could 
by means of it have retained, in a great degree, in their own hands, the 
direction and control of the education of the poor throughout the whole 
country. And to those who take this view of the matter it would 
seem that the clergy, in pursuing a different course, however good 
their intentions have been, have acted unwisely, have made a false 
move, and have lost the opportunity of doing much good, 

Now it is quite a mistake to imagine that the clergy could, with any 
propriety, have acted as it is here supposed that they might have done. 
And it is also a mistake to think that if they had felt themselves at 
liberty to place their schools in connexion with the new system, and 
had sought, by so doing, to maintain their position as the directors and 
superintendents of the education of the poor, they could have suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. ‘The system was so framed as to render their 
success in such an effort impossible. In order to make plain these two 
points, and they are of great importance, it is necessary for me to 
state some circumstances connected with education in Ireland previous 
to the establishment of the present plan. 

Ireland was not a totally illiterate country, in which an experiment 
was going to be made for the first time of imparting instruction to the 
poor, by the setting up of national schools in the year 183]. Arch- 
bishop Laurence, in a letter to the Commissioners of Education In- 
quiry,* written in the year 1825, gave this opinion : “ As far as my own 
observation has gone, I am fully persuaded that the peasantry of Ire- 
land are not only quicker of apprehension, and in possession of a 
greater love for learning, but are also, in point of fact, better educated 
than the peasantry of England.” The result of the inquiry made by 


* Appendix to First Report, p. 769. 
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the Commissioners was, that there were in the year 1825, in Ireland, 
11,823 daily schools, not including Sunday-schools, affording educa. 
tion to 560,549 children, It is to be observed that the total number 
of benefices at that time was 1242, So that there were, on an aver. 
age, nine schools in each benefice. 

Various societies were in operation for the improvement and exten- 
sion of education. But much the greater number of the schools were 
unconnected with any society, being set up by the teachers for their 
own profit. ‘These schools were generally of a very inferior descrip. 
tion, the teachers ill qualified, the books used in them in many cases 
of an immoral and seditious tendency, A general and rapid improve- 
ment, however, was taking place in them. ‘I'wo of the commissioners 
of inquiry (Baron Foster and Mr. Glassford), in a letter appended to the 
ninth report, in the year 1827, thus expressed themselves :— 


“ We have stated in our second report that there are at present in Ireland 
no fewer than 11,823 schools; a greater number, perhaps, than is to be found 
for the same extent of population in any other country; and though we lament 
that many of them still supply instruction of a very objectionable nature, we 
see with the utmost satisfaction the rapid improvement which has been 
already effected in their character. 

“To instance, first, with regard to the Scriptures :— 

** About twenty years ago, the Scriptures, as we are led to believe, were 
not read in so many as 600 schools in Ireland, while at present, as we have 
ascertained and stated in our second report, they have found their way into 
6058 daily schools, independent of 1945 Sunday-schools, in all, into above 
8000 schools. 

“It is further very worthy of remark, that of the 6058 daily schools in which 
the Scriptures are now read, only 1879 are connected with any societies whatever, 
whether those aided by the government, or those supported by individual 
contributions. In the remaining 4179 schools, the Scriptures have of late 
years been adopted by the voluntary choice of the conductors and teachers, 
the latter of whom are generally dependent for their livelihood upon the plea- 
sure of the parents of their pupils—a signal proof that there is no repugnance 
to scriptural instruction among the people, and not less an illustration of the 
effects silently produced by the example and competition of better institutions 

upon the common schools of the country. 

“* This great amelioration in the education of the Irish peasantry is still in 
progress, and perhaps can now be checked by no means less powerful than 
such an interference on the part of the state as would be calculated to coun- 


teract it.” 

It is deserving of observation that there was a very marked differ- 
ence as to the reading of the Scriptures between the schools situated in 
the north of Ireland, which were kept by Roman-catholic teachers, 
and those in the south and midland counties, under teachers of the same 
communion. In the province of Ulster, where there is a large Protes- 
tant population, and where the influence of Protestantism to a certain 
degree affects the Roman catholics who are brought into immediate 
contact with it, the Scriptures were read in four out of every five of the 
schools which were under Roman-catholic teachers. While in the 
provinces of Leinster and Munster, where the Roman-catholic popula- 
tion greatly predominates, and the Protestants being comparatively 
few, their influence is but little felt in leavening the mass of those 
among whom they live, about half of the schools under Roma- 
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catholic teachers were returned as not having the Scriptures read in 
m. 
cand the societies which were formed to promote education, there 
were two which held a very prominent place, and received aid from 
government. One, which was commonly called “ The Association,” 
was the counterpart of the National School Society of England. It 
was established in the year 1792, and was exclusively under the ma- 
nagement of churchmen.* The other, which was usually termed the 
«“ Kildare-place,”’ or “ Kildare-street” Society, was the counterpart of 
the British and Foreign School Society. Its committee consisted of 
Churchmen, Presbyterians, Roman catholics, and Quakers. The 
superintendence of its schools was not limited to persons of any one 
religious persuasion ; and some of them were under the patronage of 
Roman-catholic bishops and priests, and continued to be so until the 


year 1830. 


With respect to the charge of proselytism, the commissioners of 
inquiry, of whom Mr. Blake was one, state that they made it their 
business “ carefully to inquire whether many children had, in fact, 
been converted from the Roman-catholic faith through the immediate 
instrumentality either of the schools of the Kildare-place Society, or 
of the other societies with which it is connected ;” and they declare 
“we have no reason whatever to believe that the conversion of any 
children has taken place in any case in which it cannot be sufficiently 
accounted for by the religion of one or other of the parents,”+ The 
clergy of the established church, guided by a sense of what was right, 
and prudent, and fit to be done in such a case, sought to impart to the 
children, in the schools which were under their superintendence, only 
the simplest elements of Christian truth, “ the sincere milk of the 
Word, and not the “ strong meat” of controversial divinity which be- 
longs to “ them that are of full age.” 

If it be asked on what ground was it that the Roman-catholic 
hierarchy opposed these schools, it would generally be answered that 
it was because the Scriptures were read by the children. But it was 
not simply on that ground. It was not the mere fact of the Bible 
being read by the children of their communion that was the reason 
assigned by the Roman-catholic bishops and priests for their opposi- 
tion; but its being read by them in schools under the patronage and 
superintendence of Protestants. This was what they objected to. 
They would not allow a Roman-catholic child to receive any religious 
instruction from a teacher who was under the direction and subject to 
the control of a Protestant. 

The prelates of the church of Rome were examined on this subject 


by the commissioners of inquiry. And this question was put to Arch- 
bishop Murray :— 


. ' The Kildare-street Society requires that the Testament shall be read, but 
it allows the patrons of the schools to select the passages which shall be read, 








oJ * ° ° 4 
‘ The schools of the Association have been transferred to the Church Education 


oclety, 
t First Report, (1825,) p. 90. 
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and does not require that the book shall be used as a school-book. Do you 


not consider that the Kildare-street regulations may by possibility be so acted 
a as not to be inconsistent with the discipline of the Romanecatholic 
eburch ?” 


And he answered,— 


“ There are cases in which schools may derive advantage from the Kildare. 
place Society, with less danger than others; and that is where the patron js 
a catholic, and where the school is under the superintendence in some 
of a catholic clergyman, who will deem it his duty to select the passages of 
scripture to be read to the children, and not to allow any unfair interpretation 
to be put upon those passages, and at the same time will have opportunities 
of giving religious instruction to the children out of school hours.” 


Archbishop Murray further stated, with reference to the whole body 
of Roman-catholic bishops and clergy— 


“ The feeling seems to be pretty general to oppose the system of the Kildare- 
street Society wherever a school is not under a catholic patron, or wherever the 
catholic priests have not access.” 


Bishop Doyle concurred in these views. He said,— 


“* To the reading of the Scriptures in the schools I object, except under cir- 
cumstances such as Dr. Murray, in one of his first answers, has mentioned.” 


A petition from the Roman-catholic prelates was presented to Par- 
liament in the year 1824, in which they “ presume humbly to state” 
that “the prelates and parochial clergy of the established church” 
are not * deemed by Roman catholics fit persons to whose control or 
superintendence the education of their children should be entrusted.” 

Such, then, was actually the state of the case with respect to edu- 
cation in Ireland when the national system was introduced. The 
question at issue, as is plain from the foregoing account, was really 
thiss—Shall the clergy of the established church be allowed to give any 
religious instruction, even of the most elementary kind, to the Roman- 
catholic children who attend the schools under their superintendence ? 
So far as the parents were concerned, there was, generally speaking, 
no objection to their children attending the school of the Protestant 
clergyman, and there reading the Scriptures along with the children 
of Protestants; and accordingly, great numbers were sent, and con- 
tinued to be sent, until and unless their priests interfered to prevent 
them.* It was, in truth, a struggle on the part of the clergy of the 








* An instance of the interference of the priesthood to prevent Roman-catholic 
parents sending their children to a school, under a Protestant patron, in which the 
Scriptures are read, has occurred in the present year. The following letters relating 
to this case have receutly appeared in the newspapers. ‘The patron of the school is 
a gentleman of large property, and a deputy-lieutenant of the county of Waterford :— 


** Knockmore-house, Jan, 29. 

“ Sir,-—I deem it my duty respectfully to apprise you that my bishop has directed 
me, two months back, to excommunicate the parents of all children belonging to the 
Catholic religion who are sending their children to your school. From the per- 
formance of this duty I have refrained, with a hope that due consideration, and the 
example of other good men, would induce you to adopt a different system tow 
those unfortunate creatures, and allow them the free exercise of their conscientious 
belief, Let me assure you, Sir, how deeply I regret, as the spiritual pastor of my 
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church of Rome to shut out the parochial clergy of Ireland from 
having anything to do with the giving of instruction in religion to the 
rising generation of Roman catholics in their parishes. The rector of 
the parish, to whom was duly and solemnly committed “ the cure of 
souls” within its bounds, as the minister of the church of Christ in 
that place, could not look upon himself as the religious teacher of a 
mere sect, one who had nothing to do with those who declined attend- 
ing at his place of worship. 

There is a remarkable difference between the form of institution to 
abenefice in Ireland and in England. In addition to the oaths which are 
taken in the latter, the following oath is taken in Ireland:— 


“1 do solemnly swear, that I will teach or cause to be taught an English 
school within the vicarage or rectory of ——, as the law in that case requires.” 


The law referred to in this oath is the 28th of Henry VIII., enforced 
by the 7th of William III. The design of this statute was not that 
the clergy should bear the whole expense of keeping up a school 
which should be free to all their poor parishioners; for the act ex- 
pressly describes the school to be kept, not as a free school, but on the 
contrary, as one in which a stipend is to be paid by the scholars re- 
sorting to it, conditioning only that the stipend shall be such as is 
usually paid by scholars in English schools in that district of the 
country. The Commissioners of Education Inquiry have made the 
following important remarks on this subject. 

“It is obvious to us, that the intention of the statute of Henry VIII. 
was not pecuniary contribution, but superintendence, and that it did impose the 
latter duty. This Act, after reciting, amongst other things, ‘the importance 
of a good instruction in the most blessed laws of Almighty God ;’ and further 
reciting his majesty’s disposition and zeal, that ‘a certain direction and order 
be had that all we, his subjects, should the better know God, and do that thing 
that might in time be and redound to our wealth, quiet, and commodity ;’ 
proceeds, after a variety of enactments, tending to the suppression of the Irish, 
and the introduction of the English language and customs, to require an oath 
to be administered to every clergyman at ordination,* and another at institu- 
tion ; that, amongst other things, ‘ he should keep, or cause to be kept, within 





poor and distressed people, the necessity of being urged to enforce this obligation, 
aware that it deprives them of the only consolation they enjoy in this world. Need 
I add that I am not influenced in the discharge of this imperative duty by any 
uncharitable motive towards you or any other individual? 1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Richard Smith, Esq. Micuagt Srratr, Parish Priest.” 





‘* Ballinatray, Jan 31, 

“ Sir,—I have received your letter of the 30th instant, and am much astonished 
at hearing from you, in the 19th century, that it is your intention (according to the 
directions of your bishop) to excommunicate the parents of the Roman-catholic 
children who attend my school, simply for sending their offspring to learn to read 
the pure and sacred word of God without note or comment, The ceremony of such 
a denunciation for so doing, I cannot avoid saying, if tolerated or put. into execution, 
according to any forms claimed by the Roman-eatholic church, can injure none but 
those who are the active agents of so injurious an undertaking. I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, ** Ricnarp Smiru. 

“To the Rev. Michael Spratt, Parish Priest.” 


* The administration of this oath at ordination was done away with by the Act 
of Uniformity, 
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the place, territory, or parish, where he shall have preeeminence, rule, bene 
fice, or promotion, a school for to learn English if any children of his pay; 
come to him to learn the same, taking for the keeping of the same schon oa 
convenient stipend, or salary, as in the said land is accustomably used to be 
ven. 

. “ We cannot see in these provisions, that the obligation is limited to the 
mere teaching of the English language. 1t appears, that the better knowledge 
of God, and the civil and moral duties of the people, were equally the objects 
of the legislature.” 

Thus is the incumbent of every parish in Ireland still bound by an 
oath to ‘cause a school to be taught ... . as the Jaw in that case 
requires.” The intention of which “law” is distinctly stated to be 
that the people should by this means obtain “a good instruction in the 
most blessed laws of Almighty God.” And the incumbent’s school is 
to be open for the reception of “any children of his parish” who 
choose to “ come to him to learn,” and are willing to pay the customary 
stipend for being instructed. The design of the parochial schools, 
then, was not the diffusion of mere literary knowledge, but that the 
youth of the country “should the better know God.” And were a 
clergyman to withhold from “ any of the children who come to him” 
‘a good instruction in the most blessed laws of Almighty God,” he 
would not be fulfilling the obligation which his oath imposed upon 
him, to “ cause a school to be taught as the law in that case requires.” 
The clergy of the Irish church felt persuaded that, so far as they had 
to do with the superintendence of the education of the children of 
their parishioners, their duty, as Christian ministers, was to sanctify 
that education. They were not to be mere overseers of the teaching 
of spelling and reading, ‘and writing, and cyphering, but they were 
to take the oversight of the children who were receiving this elemen- 
tary instruction, in order that they might be brought up as Christians, 
and not as deists or heathens, The clergy were not to watch over 
“hose schools which were specially placed under their care and guar- 
dianship, merely to prevent treason, and disaffection, and immorality 
being taught, as if they were only justices of the peace, but to secure 
that religion should be the basis of the education given to the poor. 
No compulsion was used to force children to attend them. The 
schools were open to all who voluntarily chose to make use of them. 
“Ifany,” however, came, they must learn in them the elements of 
divine truth. Else what use was there in a Christian minister being 
the patron and superintendent of them ? 

It is further of the utmost importance to observe that the poor 
Roman catholics of Ireland were not left to a mere choice between 
sending their children to the clergyman’s school or else giving them 
no education at all. This is a gross misrepresentation, or a most 
ignorant mistake, ‘There were, as appears from the returns, on an 
average, nine schools in each benefice, and seven out of the nine (such 
was actually the proportion) were schools independent of all societies 
or patronage, established by the teachers with a view to gain their 
livelihood thereby, and therefore conducted in a manner accommo- 
dated to the wisties of the parents. The clergy did not attempt to 
monopolize the education of the people, but to improve it. Nor did 
they seek to monopolize the means of improvement afforded by the 
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bounty of the state. They were well aware that, owing to the 
influence of the Roman-catholic priests over the parents, a large pro- 

ion of the children of the poor would not be allowed to come to 
the parish schools for instruction, And what course did the Irish 
church adopt, in order to meet this unfortunate state of things? 
They recommended the establishment of supplemental schools, in 
which those children who would not attend the parochial schools, 
should have an opportunity afforded them of obtaining instruction on 
the most improved system and under the best trained teachers. They 
not only did not object to such a measure, but they recommended it. I 
allude to the plan proposed by the late Primate Stuart, Archbishop 
Brodrick, and Bishops Elrington and Verschoyle, in the Fourteenth 
Report which they presented as Commissioners of Education in 1812. 
But, then, these supplementary institutions were not to be set up to 
the detriment and eventual ruin of the parochial schools, which were 
under the exclusive care and superintendence of the clergy, and 
towards.the support of which the government afforded assistance by 
means of one or other of the societies, to which grants of money were 
annually given.* 

This was the position of affairs when the national system was in- 
troduced into Ireland; and introduced, not as supplementary to, but 
subversive of, the system which was under the superintendence of the 
clergy. For the aid hitherto granted to the parish schools being at 
once withdrawn, the clergy were left to choose whether they would 
alter the system on which they had been heretofore conducted, and 
adopt the new one, or else struggle to maintain them on their original 
model without assistance from the state, and in so doing expose them- 
selves to the risk of being charged with thwarting the intentions of the 
legislature, and expose their schools to the disadvantage of being 
closely surrounded by national schools, in which, by means of the 
aid given by the government, every literary improvement that ample 
funds could supply would be introduced, so as to afford strong induce- 
ments to all parents to send their children to them, and to forsake the 
old parochial schools. Let us see, therefore, what that new system 











*In this fourteenth report, the commissioners recommended that the parochial 
schools should be rendered ‘‘ more effective” and their number greatly increased : 
and that, inasmuch as many of the benefices consisted of unions of two or more 
parishes, instead of having one school for each benefice, there should be one for each 
parish. By this means they contemplated having 2400 parochial schools, giving 
education to at least 120,000 children. For the building of the school-houses, they 
suggested that money should be grauted by Parliament; and for keeping them in 
repair, they proposed that funds should be raised by vestry assessment, as for the 
repair of the churches. ‘They also recommended that the clergy should contribute a 
certain per centage on their incormes towards paying the salaries of the teachers ; and 
that all lay impropriators should be required to contribute the same. Lord Stanley, 
in the debates on the passing of the Church Temporalities Act, referred to this 
recommendation of the commissioners of 1812, as affording the highest sanction 
tothe plan of taxing the incomes of the clergy, which formed a part of that Act, 
But, in his celebrated letter establishing the national system of education, when he 
refers to the report of 1812, he avoids all reference to its recommendation respecting 
the parish schools, And the Board of National Education, who have frequently 
reprinted that report, have always omitted that portion of it which contains the sug- 
gestions alluded to in this note. 
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was, which the clergy were thus called on to adopt in their schools, jig 
place of that on which they had been previously conducted. 

The national system, as laid down by Lord Stanley, required the 

trons of schools—and therefore, in the case which we are consider. 
ing, required the Protestant clergy—to keep them open for four days, 
or five, in each week, at the discretion of the commissioners ; for giving 
to all the children, during a certain number of hours in the day, moral 
and literary education only, to the exclusion of any religious instruction, 
And it required that, on the remaining day, or two days, of the week, 
the patrons (i. ¢., in this case, the parish clergymen who had esta. 
blished and superintended the schools) to open them for the use of 
the Roman-catholic priests, that they might give in them instruc. 
tion in the tenets of the church of Rome to all the Roman-catholie 
pupils: and the same was to be done before or after school hours on 
all the other days of the week, if the Roman-catholic priests chose to 
demand the use of the school-room. The Roman-catholic parents 
might have no objection, nay, they might be willing, or even anxiously 
desirous, that their children should read the Scriptures along with the 
Protestant children; but this would not be allowed. They must 
receive no religious instruction except from the priest, or with his 
approval, whatever the wishes of the parents might be. This was the 
fundamental rule of the national system, as it was first promulgated, 
The following is an exact transcript from the document issued by the 
commissioners in December, 1831. It will be found in the Appendix 
to the Report of the Commons’ Committee on the “ Plan of Educa- 
tion, Ireland,” 1837, p. 681. 

“The commissioners appointed for administering the funds placed at the 
disposal of his excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for the education of the poor 
of Ireland, are ready to receive applications for aid towards the building and 


fitting up of schools, the paying of teachers, and the obtaining of books and 
school requisites, on the following conditions : 


“3. They will require that the schools be kept open for a certain number 
of hours, on four or five days of the week, at the discretion of the cormmis- 
sioners, for moral and literary education only; and that the remaining one or 
two days in the week be set apart for giving, separately, such religious educa- 
tion to the children as may be approved of by the clergy of their respective 

rsuasions. They will also permit and encourage the clergy to give religious 
instruction, either before or after the ordinary school-hours, on the other days 
of the week.” 

A “document explanatory of the regulations,” was subsequently 
issued by the commissioners, which stated that “the parents and 
guardians of the children are to determine to what denomination they 
respectively belong, the Board taking no cognizance of the matter.” 

All, then, that a parent was allowed to do, was to determine what 
« denomination” his child belonged to. From thenceforward, if the 
parent said that the child was a Roman catholic, it was his priest 
alone who was to give him religious instruction, or to appoint 
“approve” of the instruction in religion which that child should 
receive in the clergyman’s parish school, if that school were placed in 
connexion with the national system. The clergyman dare not open 
his lips on the subject of religion to that child while it was in his 
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school, nor place the Scriptures in his hands, although his parents 
might be perfectly willing that the child should read the Bible. The 
Board stepped in between the parent and the child, and issued its 

that so long as the child remained in the national school, the 
priest’s approval must be sought for and obtained in regard to any 

‘ious instruction which he should receive. 

Thus, the Protestant clergyman, from whom a solemn declaration 
was exacted, as the condition of his being admitted into holy orders, 
that he believed the doctrines of the Church of Rome to be not only 
erroneous, but “ dangerous,”—from whom a promise was required 
that he would endeavour to “ banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines,”—whom the canon law bound to “ labour diligently” 
with any Popish recusants in his parish, from time to time, to reclaim 
them from their errors,—and who was bound by oath to cause a school 
to be taught, in order that, “if any children came to him,” they might 
obtain “ good instruction in the most blessed laws of Almighty God,” 
—the Protestant clergyman, who, in fulfilment of this obligation, had 
got a school-house erected, and had provided a teacher, and at great 
pains had gathered a goodly band of children, many of them Roman 
catholics, but all willing to read the Word of God, and learn his 
“most blessed laws,” along with the other pupils,—was required, in 
the first place, to take away the sacred volume from the hands of 
those Roman-catholic children who used to read it in his school, and 
in the next place, to admit the Popish priest to teach in the school on 
one or two days of the week, and, if the priest wished, before or after 
school-hours on the other days. Thus, helped and aided by the 
clergyman, who had taken the trouble of providing a school-house, 
and collecting the children together, the priest was to instil into the 
minds of the children those dangerous errors which the rector had 
vowed that he would do his utmost to banish and drive away! Nor 
was the clergyman allowed to say, “‘ Well, then, I will exclude from 
the school all but the children of my own church; and thus, if I 
cannot be the means of teaching ‘the most blessed laws of Almighty 
(iod’ to other children, I will at least avoid being made use of for 
teaching them what I believe to be erroneous."’ No; he was bound 
to receive children of “all denominations,’’ and he must let in the 
priest and the schismatic to teach them in his school, or no aid would 
be given to it by the National Board. 

Now, I put it to any English clergyman, would he consent to adopt 
such a system in his own school? Would he consent to alter the 
plan of education in the national school in his village, so as to remove 
out of the classes to which religious instruction was given, every 
Roman-catholic or Dissenter’s child, and open his school-room for the 
priest, and all descriptions of schismatical and fanatical teachers, to 
come and teach the children who “ belonged” to their “ denomina- 
tions ¢”” Would he consent thus to put truth and falsehood on the 
same level in his school, and bind himself to afford to all such persons, 
even the propagators of any the rankest heresy, facilities of access, 
and convenient opportunity to inculcate their doctrines? Such 
teachers have little power over children scattered over the country. 
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But, under this system, they have only to wait until the cl 

at considerable expense and trouble, has gathered them into a se 
and made them capable of religious instruction; and then, those who 
did not labour, and paid none of the cost, are entitled to come in and 
reap the fruit, and turn it into poison. The lambs are to be collected 
into the fold, and then the door is to be opened by their shepherd to 
admit the wolves ! 

The clergy of England make no outcry against the British and 
Foreign School Society’s obtaining aid, as a means of enabling 
Dissenters to procure education in their own way, and under their 
own superintendence. They made no opposition to the proposal of 
the government to establish schools for the wretched factory children, 
on a plan much like the Irish system. But would the English clergy 
alter their own religious schools, of which they are the guariians and 
superintendents, to suit the irreligion or the false religion of ignorant 
parents, and of the teachers who are misleading them? This was 
what the clergy of Ireland was called upon to do, and to do this they 
resolutely refused. 

But I shall be told that the system has been modified, and that 
improvements have been made in it since it was first established. | 
grant it, and I shall consider the changes effected in it presently; but 
the point which 1 was concerned to prove was this, that the clergy 
could not (as some persons fancy), from the commencement, have 
placed their schools under the system, and thus by co-operating with 
the Board, have taken the lead in the management of it, and thereby 
have kept in their own hands the direction and control of the edu- 
cation of the poor. A sense of propriety prevented their making the 
attempt. I shall be told, that the use of the Scripture extracts was 
permitted during the ordinary school-hours, and that by means of 
these books the clergy might have given religious instruction to all the 
children, I deny that the clergy could, with propriety, have made 
use of these volumes, and, therefore, that their just and reasonable 
objections to the system were not removed by the publication of these 
lesson-books, But I must reserve this topic for another letter. 

An Irish CLERGYMAN, 


me ce ee 


ON FASTING, 


Sirn,—Your correspondent L, de R., in his reply to my article on 
Fasting, sets me a good example in his style, by avoiding everything 
like sarcasm on the author opposed to him. I do not mind his 
pleasantry at my having spoken of the “ fishery act” of Edward VI, 
but, gratified that he has steered clear of the bitter spirit which too 
often pervades controversial writing, I shall, in saying a few words 
in defence, endeavour to imitate him. 

I must have written obscurely, since L. de R. has concluded I am 
an advocate for the abolition of fasting in our church, and by suppos- 
ing that I consider it contrary to her doctrines. I only contend, that 
it was not her intention, by fixing certain days and long terms for 
fasting, that her members should fast necessarily as an indispensable 
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of their duty, on those actual days, and incessantly during those 
terms. I contend, that she did not wish us to understand, as the 
Roman catholics do, that to eat meat on a fast-day, is asin. I must, 
also, positively refuse to accept L, de R.’s interpretation of the terms 
« conscience,” and “ state of society,” as used by me. He is certainly 
rather hard on me, when he makes the former to mean “ énelination,” 
and the latter “ spirit of the age.’’ Our conscience must be, indeed, 
under a very bad master, if we allow it to be ruled by our inclination. 
[should rather say, it was the very opposite of inclination. At least, 
granting that our conscience frequently ap of our will, it more 
generally acts as a corrective, or shou ddoso. And, I confess, I 
cannot quite comprehend how “ state of society” means “ spifit of the 

e.” 

L. de R. is very merry at my expense, when he wishes to infer, 
that I imagine we use the collect for the first Sunday in Lent, in order 
to “ encourage the fisheries.” Here I think he does me wrong, too. 
I only adduced that quotation from the act to show how different then 
was the state of society—or, as he will have it, the “ spirit of the age” 
—to what it is now; and that, for the benefit of temporal affairs, it 
was considered necessary that there should be universal fastings, 
which, I say, does not apply to our times. And, by the way, though 
Ido not for a moment want to infer that the apostles did not both 
fast and enjoin it, as a means requisite for the bringing “ the body into 
subjection,” L. de R., I think, has misquoted St. Paul, when he 
says, ‘ Have we, in the epistle set before us, the example of St. Paul, 
who approved himself as the minister of God, ‘in fastings’?”’ If he 
will look at the passage whence those two words are taken, he will, I 
think, easily see, from the context, that St. Paul is there speaking of 
involuntary fasting. He classes “ fastings” with “ afflictions, neces- 
sities, distresses, stripes, imprisonments,” &c., &c. So, also, in a simi- 
lar passage, in 2 Cor. xi. 27. It is quite unreasonable to suppose that 
St. Paul underwent these troubles voluntarily. He only proceeds to 
inculcate the Christian’s duty of bearing them with patience when they 
come upon him. 

But, to return. Granting that “the allusion to fisheries does not 
affect the doctrine of fasting,” let me ask L. de R., does he think it 
necessary for the good government of our church, that we should 
literally obey the rules of fasting laid down in our prayer book ? 
Make that an universal law, carry it out as do the Roman catholics, 
and will he make better Christians of men who rigidly fast forty days 
i Succession, than by leaving such a course to the dictates of our 
conscience—but mind, not our inclination 2 No—I contend it would 
then become a form, and but a form, and I am not quite sure whether 
it would not be “ more honoured in the breach than the observance.” 
And as he mentions the rule of repeating the responses, as something 
analogous, though I delight to hear them read aloud, yet I fear there 
would be much mockery, and a great disregard for the third com- 
mandment, if the church could carry into execution her rule on this 
point, I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


R. W. H. 
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ON FASTING. 


Sir,—I had written some remarks on the letter of your correspondent, 
R.W.H., “on fasting,” before I saw the very satisfactory answertg 
it which appeared in your last Number, by L. de R. If, however, you 
do not consider them as a needless supplement to what has bee, 
already written, perhaps you will have the kindness to give them 
place in your journal. : 

No one should hesitate to admit that there are some valuable obser. 
vations on the subject of fasting in the letter of your correspondent, 
R. W.H., but I cannot think that they have much weight in deter. 
mining the question—Are the members of our church bound to observe 
the days which she has appointed as “ days of fasting or abstinence”? 
His warnings against the danger of the use of a form sinking into 
mere formality ought not, indeed, to be disregarded, for the tendeney 
in us is so strong to substitute the letter for the spirit—the appearance 
for the reality—that we ought not, perhaps, to regard any cautions on 
the subject as out of place ; but certainly, they do not at all bear on the 
point at issue, if we are to pay respect to the received axiom, that 
“the abuse of a thing is no argument against its use.” Again, your 
correspondent’s advice to those who observe these forins, not to allow 
themselves to speak disrespectfully of those who differ from them in 
this matter is certainly important ; for the spirit which prompts us to 
think highly of ourselves, and to despise others, is so congenial to our 
nature that we need to be put on our guard against its influence, Still 
this suggests no argument against the practice in question. 

The points on which we, as members of the church of England, 
should wish to come to some clear determination are, I conceive, these: 
—lIst, What does the church intend by appointing certain days for 
fasting or abstinence? 2nd, Are we bound to fulfil her intentions? 
3rd, In what way can we do so? 

Ist, I cannot conceive why there should be any question on the 
first point, or imagine how any can doubt that the church, in appoint- 
ing days of fasting or abstinence, intended that her members should, 
on those days, observe some difference in their use of food, The “ fast- 
ing of the heart” is doubtless the thing to be aimed at, as your corres 
pondeut justly reminds us; but it is not to be supposed that the words 
“ fasting, or abstinence,” are to be taken in this figurative sense in the 
Prayer-book ; for, occurring as they do in so formal a document as 
that of a table of rules, it is quite unreasonable to suppose that they 
were used otherwise than in their plain and literal sense. Besides, 
the contrary supposition would lead to the absurd conclusion, that 
it is the intention of the church that her members should fast inwardly 
only on certain days—in other words, that they abstain from sin only 
on stated occasions, 

But your correspondent seems to think that bodily fasting is dis- 
countenanced by the passage which he cites from Isaiah, Iviii, 3—7. 
But surely the passage is misapplied whenever it is used to serve this 
purpose. It is plain that the prophet here merely means to rebuke 

the superstitious and hypocritical observance of a fast, and not to dis 
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countenance the practice of fasting itself, We hear David, in the 51st 
Psalm, declaring that “the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit"— 
would it not be —— to argue from this, that animal sacrifices were 
ed by , as to conclude that bodily fasting is unnecessary, 
because he has said by his prophet, “Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen to loose the bands of wickedness?” Such passages teach us 
the important lesson,* that the inward feeling must accompany the 
oulward service, but we must sadly pervert such scriptures before we 
ean draw from them the conclusion, that the outward service is need- 
less; and nothing could be more unwarrantable than to cite these texts 
as proofs that the church, in her appointment of fasting days, had no 
reference to bodily abstinence. 

I]. But if the church intended that the days which she has set 
apart as “days of fasting or abstinence” should be observed as such in 
reference to the article of food, the next question which arises is, are 
we now, as members of her body, under obligation to fulfil her inten- 
tions? I may, in answer to this, quote a passage from George. Her- 
bert, which affords as pithy a reply to it as that quoted by your cor- 
respondent L. de R., from Bishop Wilson. 

The scripture bids fast, the church says, now—Give to thy mother 
what thou wouldst allow to every corporation. 

But it is said, that times are much changed since the church first 
issued her orders on this subject, and therefore they are no longer 
binding on us. This is an argument which has of late been very fre- 
quently brought forward for setting aside many an appointment of the 
church; but it may be fairly demanded of those who use it, in what 
aspect are times so changed as to make it very undesirable, ex. gr. 
that stated fasts should be observed in the nineteeuth century, though 
it was very desirable that they should be kept in the sixteenth? The 
objectors, I conceive, are bound fully and distinctly to answer this, 
and to enter into particulars on the point, and not to endeavour 
to satisfy the consciences of inquirers by a mere general statement, 
whieh may have little bearing on the subject. Besides, it seems im- 
portant to observe that a very great change took place in the state of 
society between the time when this order was first issued, and the date 
of the last revision of the Prayer-book—perhaps as great as has taken 
place since—yet the church did not feel it necessary, on that account, 
to rescind or change her order, but solemnly confirmed it; and there- 
fore she gives no countenance to those who plead “a change in the 
times,” as a ground for their non-observance of it now. We may 
likewise remark, that those members of the church, whom we de- 
servedly look up to with the greatest reverence, were observers of 
the church’s rules, though living at distant periods, and under very 
different conditions of society. ‘The changes which took place in the 
limes did not affect such men as Hooker, Andrews, G. Herbert, Beve- 


—— 








* It is worth remarking that in this very psalm, (li.) when the inward feeling is 
thus strongly insisted on—viz., “the sacrifice of a broken spirit,” the outward service 
Is also enjoined, “then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, 
with burnt offering.” The same may be noticed in Joel, ii., “rend your hearts”— 

sanctify a fast.” 
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ridge, Wilson. These stars in our ecclesiastical firmament, 
rising at distant intervals, still followed the same track, nor were 
disturbed in their course by the changes which disturbed the atmo. 
sphere of a lower region. 
III. If these considerations are sufficient to prove it to be our d 
to observe the days which the church has set apart for fasting and 
abstinence, the only question that remains is, How are we to perform 
it? It must be granted that we are in a great measure left to our own 
judgment in this matter, for the church has given us no particular 
directions on it: she has not prescribed the length nor the precise na. 
ture of the fast or abstinence to be observed; and very wisely, inas. 
much as the diversity which exists in the bodily and mental constitu. 
tion of her members would make the same rule not applicable to every 
one. Nevertheless, all, I conceive, are bound, in dutifulness to the 
church, to make some difference in their meals, on those days which 
she has marked in her calendar as fasts ; and if any wish to be guided 
in this matter, 1 think they may find very safe counsel in the few 
observations which G. Herbert makes on the subject in his “ Country 
Parson.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. 


ON THE OPINIONS OF THE LATE DR. ARNOLD. 


Sir,—I have read Dr. Arnold’s Life with great interest. He was an 
amiable man, though ill-judging on many points; and enthusiasm was 
the canse of his erroneous views, which, on the subject of priestcraft, 
amounted to monomania. His quarrel was with a consecrated priest. 
hood : he wanted a secular one, that might follow any other occupa- 
tion, and instruct by prayer and preaching when the turn came. A 
holy appointed order savoured of the vicarial intercessorial errors of 
popery in his eyes, and he would get rid of it at any risk. “ There 
goes the parson, and there goes the clerk,” was not his fireside specu- 
lation only. The jingle of Crabbe’s verse was in his ears whatever 
was his study or employment. He did not mean that each individual 
should be his own priest, but that the priest should be merely 4 
schoolmaster for grown-up people; he was not at all in favour of 
abolishing set times, or appointed forms, or music, or even pictorial 
helps to devotion, (vol. ii. p. 207, Ist ed.) He wanted a Christianized 
state, as he termed it ; Lambeth and Downing-street in one, with sub- 
ordinates everywhere of the same mixed character. The sum of bis 
cravings, in short, was to unconsecrate or secularize the priest, and 
make him a mere government functionary. 

Now, politically speaking, there would be no advantage in thi 
change. It would be no advantage to abolish the College of Phy: 
sicians or the Inns of Court, with their powers over the exercise até 
practice of law and medicine, and in the church, moreover, besides, 

the respect and authority, which its corporate capacity gives it, the 
stronghold of patronage would be shaken to pieces by the alteration 
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Bot Dr. Arnold, of course, did not regard such secondary considera- 
tions. His business was with spiritual religion abstractedly; and he 
conceived that it would become more personal and intense by divesting 
the ministry of its sacred character, which in our church is tanta- 
mount with destroying the dogma of apostolical succession, Now it 
js curious to compare the importance he attaches to this dogma, with 
his utter disbelief of it, though a consecrated ministering priest. His 
faith and obedience were at least very latitudinarian, and his mother 
church very indulgent; and we may learn by his example that his bug- 
bear is not so practically immediate in its application and effects ; that it 
doesnot sway the consciences and influence the devotions of worshippers 
as intimately as his words would have us apprehend. Of the dogma 
itself probably nine-tenths of the church till of late seldom heard, 
and the sanctity of the priestly office involved in it is practically of 
little more consideration in the eyes of uslaity, than the sanctity of 
the magisterial bench in matters of law. There is no idolatry in 
either the one or the other. The appointed minister of God’s word in 
his house is not an ordinary person, nor is the house an ordinary 
dwelling. Dealing in religion, he is set down as more religious, in- 
structing others, as more sober and wise. God’s grace may be poured 
out upon him, (we pray that it may,) and we respect, look up to, and 
reverence him accordingly. ‘This is the practical bearing of the case, 
The idolatrous sanctity, and the apostolica] succession, whether right 
or wrong, true or false, have come to possess the same value with sober 
thinkers now, as anointment and hereditary right. They have de- 
scended with them into an almost dormant speculation. 

The priestcraft of the dark ages and of popery still may deserve the 
name of Antichrist, and its professors with truth be accused of 
judaizing, (vol. ii. p. 278,) but to apply such expressions to our es- 
tablishment (vol, ii. p. 405) requires the same mistaken frame of mind 
that calls our clergy idolators, (vol. ii. p. 393,) and denounces “ the 
fanaticism which has always been the peculiar disgrace of the church 
of England.” (vol. ii. p. 5.) I had always thought before that our 
church was notorious for its freedom from fanaticism, even to cold- 
ness. Dr, Arnold, however, personally exemplifies his own remark, 
“that men not indifferent do not improve in charity,” (vol. ii. p. 297,) 
in other cases besides these; as when, for instance, he compares the 
Uxford convocation to the Council of Constance, (vol. ii. p. 9.) 

_Bat it is not the priesthood, or the university only, that he arraigns. 
Toryism, feudalism, and the aristocracy, come in largely at every 
turn for his vituperation. He was, in truth, at heart a thorough re- 
publican, and his fusion of all sects was simply a dream about a reli- 
gious democracy. By what magic he was to bring churchmen and 
the followers of Irvine, whom he expressly condemns, (vol. ii. p. 16,) 
or Quakers, or Mormonites, together under one roof, he perhaps never 
considered in detail. Hesate, over his misty crucible, like the alchymist, 
Projecting everything, “ even to the covering off o’ the churches,” and 
employing his visionary magisterium, when perfected, “ all in pious 
uses—founding of colleges and grammar-schools, and now and then 4 
church,” With little knowledge or thought of: the amalgamation of 
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his materials, he made the noblest and basest of metals equally de. 
scend into the same furnace, to engender an ideal perfectibility, the 
would amply compensate for this havoc in realities. 

And what was the marvellous panacea that was to compose and get 
at rest for ever all sectarian differences? Agreement in essentials, cut. 
ting off non-essentials or things left indifferent by scripture. (vol. ii.p. 17.) 
It is unnecessary for us to run over what these non-essentials are, when 
Dr. Arnold more clearly explains himself by observing, in another place, 
that he sees no reason why those who worship the Trinity and those 
who do not may not offer up their prayers in common to heaven, 
The issue of the education question since his death proves that the 
country thinks otherwise, and he might have read the fate of his 
schemes (though he would not) in his dealings with the London Uni- 
versity. His compliances, unworthy of a religious man, (vol. ii. 12, 
23, 79, 86,) made no impression in that quarter. ‘Though he was ready 
to examine in the Scriptures to-morrow in any Unitarian school, still his 
services were not accepted. ‘Those in authority entertained no such 
harmonious creed, and he resigned all fellowship with them. But 
still, so inconsistent was he in his liberality, that, had a nation’s faith 
been in dispute, and had he possessed authority, his opponents, pro- 
bably, would have found it necessary to take a longer journey than to 
Rugby. Banishment was his penalty for non-conformity ; a con- 
formity, remember, not to Luther, or Calvin, or Wesley, but to Dr. 
Arnold. He was for making Louis the Fourteenth his model, in his 
religious schemes, and leaving those who differed with him to play the 
parts of the Vaudois or the Zillerthalers. 

After this fashion would England have fared at his hands by the 
realization of his theories. Her establishment and her toleration 
would both have expired. No favour was to be shown to numerical 
superiority, except that of making the largest sacrifices. He would 
have done violence to every conscience in the kingdom, that we 
might have lived in a Protestant popedom: the state and the church 
walking hand in hand. But see how his views change when he looks 
to Ireland. Cross the channel, and there he instals the popedom 
indeed, (vol. ii. p. 21, 35.) The two conflicting persuasions were not 
to be united even by his rough applications: so he yields the mastery 
to the majority, and of course expatriates all dissidents. For a chimeri- 
cal advantage, which the example of foreign states says little in favour 
of, he surrenders Ireland, and her Protestant inhabitants, to those 
whose worship is essentially priesteraft, and an abomination in his 
eyes. Christian unity and the sovereign voice were his political 
corner-stones; and so squaring everything by them, he yields the 
Jews also the ‘privilege (vol. ii. p. 341) of taxing themselves, as the 
clergy did, in a convocation of their own. A national Sanhednm 
would be an awkward anomaly, and he stops short, as usual, 0 
imagining them, on his principle, established in every local com- 
munity. 

Such are the results of legislating, not for the mingled errors and 
virtues of mankind, but for a presumption that mankind may be made 
perfect. If such a consummation is ever to appear, it were at leat 
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wise, not to act now, as if the cycle were already begun, But Dr, 
Arnold was absorbed in his aspirations after good, and saw only one 
proposition at a time. Hence all his extraordinary speculations and 
alternatives, his concessions and contradictions: he thought honestly 
on every subject, but he was occupied wholly by the thought he was 
entertaining. ‘There might not have been another subject of thought 
at the time in the world against which his could jostle in its applica- 
tion. 

Keeping this estimate of his character in mind, [ read, without sur- 

ise, his Jatitudinarian views of the articles, (vol. ii, p. 203,) and yet 
Te eiateace to subscribe to them, (vol. ii, p. 133,) his constant 
attacks on the priesthood, and yet his magnifying it, even to saying 
(vol. ii. p, 173) that, if revived in power, it would be one of the 
greatest blessings conferred on the church—his attacking Laud’s folly 
for joining two services into one, (vol. ii. 377,) that is, for saving 
people one journey out of three to church, who can with difficulty be 
driven to it once—his alterations ‘of the liturgy (vol. ii. p. 203)—his 
lax notions of the obligation of the commandments (vol. ii. p. 200) 
and of keeping the Sabbath day holy, of the canon of Scripture, (vol. 
ii. p. 188,) and of the spiritual grace in baptism, (vol. ii. p, 169.) I 
only advert to these opinions, without stating them at large, or ap- 
proving of or condemning them, as proofs of his character, or in har- 
mony with the one I have assigned him, 

Far too much is said in the Life of tides setting against him, and 
turning in his favour. Curiosity alone crowded his lecture-room at 
Oxford to hear historical disquisitions. But his liberalism and reli- 
gion would have found no more permanent favour there than ten 
years before. One might say, indeed, that it was well for him at the 
time, that some of his letters were not then published; for, let us try 
him by himself, and imagine his wildest dreams successful, what 
would have been the result? The Papist and the Jew are Jew and 
Papist still, because they are incorrigible. All those, besides, who 
had any deep-seated feeling, or prejudice, in favour of the sublimest 
mysteries, or surplices, or drab-coloured coats, would be forced to quit 
the country by tens of thousands; the places of worship would have 
lost all distinctiveness,—organ and pulpit, and font and altar, and 
steeple and bells,—they would have become lecture-rooms, and occu- 
pied by an electioneering partizan, or Chelsea pensioner, holding forth 
from a book of the coldest generalities, to an indifferent-minded con- 
gregation. Such a result would hardly smooth down the dissatisfied 
and over-refining features which adorn the book, into a more healthy 
complacency. 

In these remarks, I have confined myself to Dr, Arnold’s religious 
opinions; but he is fanciful on all points: on oaths—fishing and 
shooting—the education of girls—on Pompeii, on writing the early 
part of his Roman history like Froissart’s Chronicle—on the two pro- 
lesions of law and physic as callings—on almost everything he handles, 
wr isconsulted about, (vol. ii. pp. 235, 236, &c.)—and, superior as 

© Was in intellectual gifts and piety, and laborious usefulness, I rise 

m the perusal of his most interesting life with little liking for him, 
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I think him what the reviewer expressly denies—a crotchety 
theorizing on the narrowest premises; and I rejoice that he had no 
peyen to act mischievously, but died, happily for his fame, ruling over 
ys. ours very truly, 
A Layman, 


SO — 


QUEEN’S LETTER IN BEHALF OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Sim,—As a general collection in aid of the Society forthe Propagation 
of the Gospel is now in course of being made in all churches and 
chapels of England and Wales, under authority of the Queen’s letter, 
some account of previous collections for the same object may be 
welcome—at least to clerical readers, 

An ordinance was passed in 1649, during the Protectorate, for the 
erection of a corporation to be called by the name of the “ President 
and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England,” and 
a general collection was enjoined in all the parishes of the country, 
An estate in land was purchased with the proceeds, and some progress 
is said to have been made in the conversion of natives, both on the 
continent and in the West Indian Islands. 

The present Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was incor- 
porated in 1701, and was at first supported almost exclusively by the 
very liberal subscriptions of the bishops, clergy, and a few distinguished 
laymen. But so large an expenditure was necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the Society’s designs, that, after a few years, it became obvious 
that recourse must be had to some additional measures to provide the 
requisite funds; and in the anniversary sermon of the Bishop of Chester,* 
in the year 1709, a suggestion was made which has proved of lasting 
benefit to the Society. After shewing how persons of all classes and 
conditions should combine in the great work of propagating the gospel 
throughout the world, he concludes with a practical proposal, which 
we give in his own words, not without a hope that it may some day be 
acted upon more fully than ever it has yet been :— 

“ And for the more effectual securing the alms and prayers of all 
good Christians towards the carrying on of this great work, give me 
leave humbly to propose a few things to you by way of question: As 
whether it would not be proper to recommend it to our governor, 
(especially since they have been already pleased to countenance and 
authorize this work,) to set apart a day once in the year, by public 
fasting and prayer, to implore God’s blessing upon it? And to make 
this as easy to all persons as may be, whether Good Friday, which 38 
already appointed to be publicly kept holy, with fasting and prayer, 

in commemoration of the Son of God's dying for the redemption of all 
mankind, Gentiles as well as Jews, might not be a proper day for this 
purpose ?—especially, considering that our church itself has led us 
this thought, by making one of its collects, for that day, a prayer for 


* Sir William Dawes, Bart., afterwards Archbishop of York. 
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the conversion of all ‘ Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics:’ and whether 
one or two collects more added, of the same kind, would not sufficiently 
accommodate the service of that day to this use? And farther, whether 
if a public collection were to be made in all churches, especially in the 
churches of these two great cities, (London and Westminster,) on that 
day, for the promoting of this work, it would not be both a very pro- 
per and a very great help and encouragement to it ?’’* 

In consequence of this suggestion, the Society, at a meeting held 
on the 19th Dec. 1710, agreed, ‘that an humble address be made to 
her Majesty, representing the condition of the Society, and praying 
that she would be pleased to issue her royal proclamation, or her 
letter, for a collection to be made in churches and chapels on Good 
Friday, and in other laces of public worship on the Sunday following, 
in the cities of London and Westminster, and bills of mortality, for 
promoting the designs of the Society.” + 

A memorial was accordingly presented to the Queen by the Arch- 
bishop of York,t to which her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
answer, that “she thought not fit to direct a general collection to be 
made on Good Friday, because she was informed it had been cus- 
tomary to make charitable collections for other uses on that day, but 
that it was her royal intention to grant the request of the Society at a 
more proper opportunity.’§ Trinity Sunday was the day ultimately 
fixed; and a royal letter accordingly was addressed to the Bishops of 
London and Winchester, for a collection within the limits above speci- 
fied, The returns under this first royal letter amounted to the sum of 
3060/.| 

Three years afterwards, a similar application, with, however, a more 
comprehensive prayer, was presented to her Majesty on behalf of the 
Society, and she was again pleased to return a favourable answer, and 
address her royal letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops 
of London, Durham, Winchester, Exeter, Rochester, Bristol, and 
Chester, ordering collections to be made in the cities of London and 
Westminster, with the borough of Southwark, on Trinity Sunday, 
(? May, 1713,) and. in the cities of Exeter and Bristol, with the sea- 
port towns of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Plymouth, Bideford, Barnstaple, 
Whitehaven, and Liverpool, on the 11th July following. 

“These royal letters,” says the Report of the Society, for 1714, 
“were attended with so good success, by the blessing of God on the fit- 
ting care and importunity of the clergy, and others, in collecting the 
munificent charities of a willing people,” that they brought into the 
treasury of the Society no less an amount than 38871. 

In 1717, a third collection, under authority of letters from King 
George I., was made in the cities of London and Westminster, and 
within a circuit of ten miles, as also in “the principal towns trading 
to the plantations in America,” the same as already mentioned on 
a former occasion. The day appointed for making the collection was 
the third Sunday in Advent. ‘I'he amount raised was 37271. 


* Printed Report, 1709. t Journal, vol. i. p. 328. t Dr. Sharp. 
§ Journal, ii. p. 27. | Printed Reports, 1712-13, 
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No other general collection was made until 1741, in which year the 
Society having far exceeded its income, addressed King George II, in 
a memorial, stating that it “had distributed more than one hundred 
thousand copies of the Bible, Common Prayer, and other religious 
books, and that God had so far blessed its endeavours that not on! 
some thousands of Indians and negroes had been instructed and ba 
tized by the missionaries, but likewise by their means and procurement 
meny churches had been built in several parts of America, where at 
present, in populous congregations, the Word of God is taught, and the 
sacraments administered according to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England,” and on these grounds praying his Majesty to issue his royal 
letter for a general collection of charity throughout England and 
Wales, for the good uses of this Society. The petition was granted, 
and the letter addressed, through the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, to the several suffragans in the two provinces.* 

This, which was the first collection directed to be made throughout 
the whole country, produced, of course, considerably more than any of the 
preceding ones; but it is not distinguished in the Report of that year 
from the Society’s general receipts, and cannot, therefore, be accurately 
stated, 

The next letter was issued, in 1751, by King George II., who him- 
self set the example of a liberal contribution by a donation of 500), 
The proceeds of this letter were 16,8947. 

No royal letter after this was granted till 1779, when George III, 
in the midst of the American war of independence, authorized a general 
collection, and contributed from the privy purse a sum of 500/. The 
total receipts on this occasion were 19,3233, 

This was the last royal letter in aid of the Society during that cen- 
tury. Those which remain to be enumerated have all been issued in 
quite recent times. That of 1819 (Feb. 10) was in aid of a special 
object of very considerable importance—the erection of a mission col- 
lege at Calcutta. It produced 45,7477, 


The dates and amount of collections from royal letters since issued 
are as follows :— 


Date. Amount raised. 
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The decrease in the returns of 1841 as compared with those of 1838 
may probably be attributed to the great commercial distress which was 
prevalent during that and the subsequent year—a distress which not 
only directly affected the amount of contribution, but led to the issuing 
of a Queen's letter during the same year, specially for the relief of the 
unemployed manufacturers. 

The Queen’s letter, now in course of being read in the several 
churches and chapels of England and Wales, was not issued till late 
in the year 1844. 


* Printed Report, 1742. 
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Comparatively few returns have yet been made ; but it is confidently 
hoped that, as the sphere of the Society's operations and the namber 


_opf its missionaries is larger than at any former period, so, also, the 


amount of the collection now in progress will be proportionately in- 


creased. | K. H. 
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The Churchman’s Theological Dictionary. By the Rev. Robert Eden, M.A., 
F.S.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and Minister of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Lambeth. London: Parker. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Few works are more wanted than a Theological Dictionary, to answer 
the thousand questions which occur in general reading, and to which 
no one book of reference affords a brief and satisfactory solution. 
Unhappily, the want is far, indeed, from being supplied by the present 
volume. Whether Mr. Eden was competent to execute such a work, 
must have appeared rather more than questionable to those who 
know anything of the mode in which Philpot’s Remains were edited 
for the Parker Society, and, without having read through the whole 
of the present volume, (which, considering it is a dictionary, could 
scarcely have been attempted,) enough has been noticed to make one 
regret that he should have been so ill-advised as to undertake it, One 
example may suffice. 

“ Homaoustan. A term describing the opinions of Arius and his fellow- 


heretics, who declared the Son of God to be only of like substance (dpotovarog) 
with the Father.”—p, 181. 


How any one so ignorant of the opinions of Arius could attempt 
to write a theological dictionary is truly surprising.* But it is not 
merely on account of his incompetency that it is to be lamented Mr. 
Eden undertook to compile this dictionary, In the preface Mr. Eden 
states that he “ repudiates as disingenuous,’ 


“ the artifice, which unhappily is no uncommon one, of insinuating opinions of 
things under the guise of an explanation of the meaning of words.” 


After such a statement one would be sorry to accuse Mr. Eden of 
“ artifice;” nor does it seem fair to be too ready, without some very 
direct proof of disingenuousness, to attribute to artifice the conveying 
(for “ insinuation” implies artifice) of the author's peculiar opinions, 
even through the explanations of words. 

But, after such a disclaimer as this, one cannot but feel surprised 


* No attempt is made in this notice to point out minor blunders, “ The Learned 
Martone,” (p. 3,) may be a printer’s fault. ‘‘ Vineent of Lyra,” (p. 388,) is rather 
more unquestionable ; and reminds any one who has happened to read that absurd book 
of the “ Vincent of Lirius,” that Dr. Hookwell is so fond of talking about to young 
ladies and gentlemen. One is sorry to notice ‘* Vincentius of Lirius” in Mr, 
Maskell’s Ancient English Liturgy also—p. xxxi. 
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to find every possible opportunity taken in this dictionary for advo. 
cating peculiar views of various sorts, and, unhappily, among the 
most unscriptural notions concerning the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity, The views industriously put forward in various parts of the 
volume are those which currently pass under the name of Sabel- 
lianism. How far they exactly quadrate with the precise notions 
taught by Sabellius is a matter of little moment, What is of real 
importance is, that they are contrary to the doctrine of Holy Scrip. 
ture and the church of England. According to Mr. Eden, the Scrip. 
tures describe God as “‘ manifested (the italics are Mr. Eden’s) in a 
threefold relation to man,” (p. 168.) The Trinity, in his view, 
seems to be nothing more than “ God’s threefold manifestation of 
himself,” (p. 368.) And “ all the different representations which our 
Lord gives of himself (I and the Father are one, &c.)’’ lead “ to the 
belief of God’s being revealed to us in three characters, as standing in 
three relations to us,” (pp. 368, 369.) Thus, also, he gives as the 
opposite to the doctrine of the Arians— 


“The word ‘Father’ imports merely the mysterious and ineffable relation 
which the first person in the Godhead bears to the second, (see Heb. i. 2.) 
So that, by ‘ this term, when contrasted with the Son,’ (as it almost always is 
by our Lord himself) ‘ appears generally to be meant the unrevealed God.’ 
In this view, the declaration that the * Father’ is ‘ greater than the Son,’ 
(John, xiv. 28,) implies no personal superiority, but means only that the pores 
tion of the divine dispensations which is not disclosed, is greater than what 
was revealed in Jesus.”—p. 151. 


To which daring gloss on the words of Christ Mr. Eden adds, but on 
what ground he has not stated,— 


“* Such is the belief of the church of England; as expressed in the ‘ Proper 
Preface,’ for the ‘ Feast of Trinity,’ in the Communion Service; also in the 
Athanasian Creed.”—p. 151. 


It certainly does carry too much of the appearance of artifice, to re- 
present the alternative as lying between such a monstrous view as 
this and Arianism. ‘The merest student in theology could have told 
Mr. Eden that it was not in this way the Christian church met the 
heresy of Arius; and if he had consulted the Athanasian Creed, to 
which he refers his readers, he would have found there also another 
explanation. But in this way it is that Mr. Eden drives his unin- 


formed reader into the dilemma of taking up with one or other of two. 


opinions, both equally false. In the explanation of the word “ Sabel- 
lians,” he adopts language so similar to that which would be used bya 
writer who was conscious that his opinions were irreconcilable with 
the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, as to create a still more painful 
feeling in the mind. ‘ Those (he says) who have a leaning towards 
the Tritheistic views sometimes forget the warning, that for every idle 
word they shall give account, so far as to brand those who differ from 
them with the reproach of Sabellianism,”—language which must leave 
a painful impression on any one acquainted with the artifices resorted 
to in the Sabellian controversy. 

This is not the place to discuss the truth of Mr, Eden’s notions; 
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the object being merely to discharge the duty of pointing out their 
erroneous character, and the mischievous tendency of his book. 
But, lest any one should be in danger of being led astray by this 


' dictionary, it may be proper to make one observation, Mr, Eden is 


more than once compelled to admit that, were it not for the “ sedulous 
care” which he states is taken in scripture to assure us of “ the nu- 
merical unity” of God, “ the whole history recorded, and the views 
everywhere taken in Scripture,” ‘ the tone of Scripture,” are such as 
not “only would present to our minds nothing inconsistent with the 
agency of three Divine Beings acting in concert ;” but might “ natu- 
rally lead the reader either to believe in three Gods, or, at least, to 
be in doubt on the question,” (pp. 368—380.) Now, if Mr. Eden will 
take the trouble to reckon up the number of times where any assertion 
of the unity of the divine nature is made, except for the purpose of 
guarding against polytheistic idolatry, he will probably be led to think 
that less of sedulous care has been taken in Scripture to guard against 
tritheism than he now supposes. And coupling this observation with 
his own statement regarding the “ tone of Scripture,” “ the whole his- 
tory recorded, and the views everywhere taken,” surely it must be 
self-evident that, if the views Mr. Eden takes of the Trinity—in other 
words, if what is popularly called Sabellianism be true, the Bible is 
itself a greater mystery than any it professes to reveal. For it is a 
book avowedly written for the poor and the uneducated—for those 
to whom such theories as the Sabellian, and such modes of explaining 
away its plain language, must be wholly incomprehensible. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Eden’s own shewing, Sabellianism is so far from the “ tone 
of Scripture,” that, if it were not for the declarations (it is to be hoped 
Mr. Eden will ascertain how many such declarations the Bible really 
contains) in assertion of the divine unity as opposed to tritheism, no 
one could draw any other doctrine but tritheism from the Bible. The 
natural impression made by the whole sacred volume is this—that 
there are three distinct persons co-existent at one and the same time; 
and the natural result of the belief of the Scriptures would be tri- 
theism, if that error were not guarded against. No one living ever 
yet gathered out of the Bible, or ever could, the notion that the 
persons of the Godhead are no more than three manifestations in 
different dispensations or times, or their natures merely the expression 
of God’s different relations to us. The idea of interpreting the lan- 
guage by which Christ declares his inferiority to the Father, as if it 
meant “ only that the portion of the divine dispensations which is not 
disclosed is greater than what was revealed in Jesus,” is one that never 
did or could occur to any human being, except some one who was 
endeavouring to make such language square with Sabellianism. It 
's in fact and palpably an application, and a very gross one, of the 
non-natural system of interpretation to the language and teaching 
of both the Bible and the formularies of the church, regarding the 
doctrine of the blessed Trinity; and, as such, it is impossible to 
speak of it in too strong terms of reprobation. What sort of notion 
has Mr. Kden of inspiration? He evidently believes what is called 
Sabellianism to be the true doctrine of the Trinity; and yet he ac- 
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knowledges the tone of Scripture to be such that, if it were not fm 
certain assertions in it of the divine unity, it would naturally lead to 
tritheism. A more absurd and unreasonable opinion, and one more 
utterly at variance with the design of the Scripture as a rule and 
guide for the poor and unlearned, it is difficult to imagine. In fact, 
no one, rich or poor, ever deduced Sabellianism from the Bible. 
is an ingenious artifice to explain away the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and nothing more. 





The Old and New Testament Connected, &c. By Humphry Prideaux, D.D, 
With an Account of the Rabbinic Authorities, arranged alphabetically, 
By A. McCaul, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Hebrew, 
King’s College, London. London: Tegg. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tuts edition of Prideaux’s Connexons is not noticed on account of 
any care which has been bestowed on reprinting the text or references, 
of which no opinion is here given, but for the purpose of recommend- 
ing to the student of Rabbinical Literature the brief, but extremel 

satisfactory and valuable introduction prefixed to it by Dr. McCaul, 
unquestionably the highest authority on such subjects in these coun- 
tries, and one who, by his long and indefatigable labours, has done 
more to promote Christianity among the Jews, and to win them to a 
candid examination of its claims, than any other man living. 





Indications of the Creator. By W. Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: Parker. 12mo. pp. 171. 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation; its Argument Examined and 
’ Exposed By S. R. Bosanquet, Esq. London: Hatchard. 12mo, 
pp. 56. 

Tuese works are placed together, merely because they are both 
designed to meet the mischief likely to be done by the recent publica- 
tion of Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Dr. Whewell’s 
interesting and thoughtful work consists of extracts from his History 
of the Inductive Sciences, his Bridgewater Treatise, and his Philo- 
sophy of the Sciences, which he has published in this form, from a 
persuasion that they may be interesting to many persons who would 
be unlikely to read the larger works from which they are taken. 





Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain, Edited by H. Bowman, Archi+ 
tect. London: Parker. 4to. 
Tuis extremely beautiful work, of which eleven parts have now been 
published, has been noticed already with deserved commendatiov, 
not only on account of the beauty and carefulness of the drawings, 
but also for its freedom from those follies and superstitions which 
have done so much to render the restoration of ecclesiastical archite¢- 
ture distasteful to sensible people. The ninth and tenth parts contain 
the views of Long Ashton Church, Somersetshire, with splendid illu 
minated details of its screens, which are most exquisite specimens of 
the carved wood-work of the fourteenth century. It is to be hoped 
this beautiful work may receive the encouragement it deserves, 
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the Testimonies of St. Paul, with Reference chiefly to the Holy 
Reflections i By J. H, Pott, M,A., Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of 
Exeter and Prebendary of St Paul's, London: Rivington. vo. pp, 51, 


Aw admirable pamphlet, full of well-digested thoughts, calculated to 
meet the erroneous views that have been of late circulated in the 
church, and written in a truly devotional and affectionate spirit. 





4 History of the Nonjurors ; their Controversies and Writings; with Remarks 
on sume of the Rubrics in the Book of Common Prayer. By Thomas 
Lathbury, M.A. London: Pickering. 8vo. pp, 530. 


Tuis is a really valuable addition to the History of the Church of 
England. It is by far the most complete account of the Nonjurors 
that has as yet appeared, and contains references to a vast number of 
their works, and those of their opponents. Generally speaking, Mr. 
Lathbury’s views are remarkably temperate and just. The observa- 
tion on the Rubrical questions agitating the church, regarding the 
surplice and offertory, might have been omitted without any injury to 
the work. With regard to the surplice, there is one question which 
the writer would be thankful to have answered. If the surplice be 
the proper and canonical dress in the pulpit, why is it, that in a 
cathedral no one whatever is adlowed to preach in a surplice except 
the members of the cathedral themselves? The writer is really 
desirous to know what answer can be given to this question by those 
who maintain that the surplice is the only pulpit dress which is con- 
formed to the Rubric. 





The Teaching of the Prayer Book, &c. By John Wood Warter, B.D., Christ 
Church, Oxford; Rector of Patching, and Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. 
London: Rivington. 8vo. pp. 215. 

Tuis treatise, the author states, is “ but the condensed notes of a 

series of sermons, delivered to a country congregation—all poor, and 

all unlettered,— during the space of eleven years.” It is a work ex- 
ceedingly simple and devotional in its tone and language, and at the 
same time full of learning—the work of one intimately acquainted 
with liturgies and liturgical writers, ancient and modern, and bearing 
on every page proofs of the most cordial attachment to the Book of 

Common Prayer in its present state. The parish clergyman and the 

student will find it no less useful and instructive to himself, than 

serviceable as a work to put in the hands of the laity. 





Twenty Sermons, Suitable to the Times, on the first part of the Book of Common 
rayer. By the Rev. F. Dusantoy, A.M., &c. London: Nisbet. 
12mo. pp. 342. 


Tuts is the first volume of a course of lectures on the English liturgy, 
—and, in the preface, the author states that he has ventured to differ 
from all other commentators on church services: and he explains 
himself by stating his fundamental position to be this, that ‘* remission 
of sins depending on faith and repentance, as a procuring cause, 
cannot possibly mean anything beyond the sense of pardon, or the 
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remission of deserved and provoked chastisement.” This Mr. Dusan. 
toy is pleased to call a scriptural foundation. How extraordi 
that the knowledge, that in this monstrous hypothesis he differs from 
all the wise and the good who have gone before him, did not lead him 
to doubt its correctness, or its right to be considered scriptural! |; 
is melancholy to think of such errors being taught by any of the 
clergy to the poor and uneducated. 
A Manual of British Historians to A.D 1600, containing a Chronological 
Account of the Early Chroniclers and Monkish Writers, their Printed 


Works, and Unpublished MSS. By W.D. Macray. London: Pickering, 
8vo. pp. 109. 


Tuis beautifully printed volume will be found extremely useful to the 
student of the history of the English Church—ancient English his. 
tory being, in fact, with scarcely any exception, ecclesiastical history 
—not only its authors being almost all monks and dignitaries of the 


church, but the history of religious affairs being constantly interwoven . 


with their narrations of temporal affairs. 


Christ our Allin All. By the Rev. Robert Montgomery, M.A., Oxon. Second 
Edition. London: Baisler. 12mo. pp. 321. 


Tuis volume it is impossible to read. A portrait of the author, with 
black stock and eye-glass, gives such a sickening idea of vanity and 
conceit, as to make one lay down the book in utter disgust. 
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THORNEY ISLAND ET TOUT LE CHAMPS, 
[ Communicated.) 


Tuorney Istanp, et Tout le Champs, is the ancient designation 
of that district of the metropolis called Westminster, bounded on one 
side by the Mall and the Green Park, and on the other sides by the 
Thames, and the Aye or Ty-bourne. 

Thorney Island is about 470 yards long, and 370 yards broad, 
washed on the east side by the Thames, on the south by a rivulet 
running down College-street, on the north by another stream wending 
its way to the Thames down Gardener’s-lane: this and the College- 
street rivulet were joined by a moat, called Long-ditch, forming the 
western boundary of Thorney Island, along the present line of Princes 
and De la Hay streets. This Island was the Abbey and Palace pre- 
cinct, which, in addition to the water surrounding it, was further de- 
fended by lofty stone walls (part of which still remain in the Abbey- 
gardens): in these walls were four noble gates, one in King-street, 
one near New Palace-yard (the foundations of which I observed in 
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December, 1838, in excavating for a new sewer), one opening into 
Tothill-street, and one at the mill by College-street. The precinct 
was entered by a bridge, erected by the Empress Maud, at the end of 
Gardener’s-lane, in King-street, and by another bridge, still existing, 
though deep below the present pavement, at the east end of College- 


street. 
On the spot thus powerfully defended, St. Edward founded his cele- 
brated abbey; and as at Athens from the eroa Bau}, where the Archon 


Paoidede presided, the whole building derived its name, so the church 


of the Confessor’s abbey gave name to the great city which in process 
of time grew up around it, and extended itself so considerably to the 
northward and eastward, that in an ancient charter preserved in the 
British Museum, the boundaries of the City and Liberties of Westmin- 
ster are thus defined : 

« First up from the Thames, along Merfleet to Pollen-stock, so to 
Bulinga fen : afterwards from the fen, along the old ditch to Cowford : 
from Cowford up along Tyburne to the broad military road : following 
the military road to the old stock of St. Andrew’s Church : then within 
London fen, proceeding south on Thames to mid stream; and along 
the stream, by land and strand, to Merfleet.”’ 

Thorney Island, et Tout le Champs! who would imagine that from 
hence is derived the puzzling appellation, ‘Tothill-street. Tothz//-street, 
says one, is evidently a misnomer, for it is quite low and flat without 
any hill at all. But when we find Aiguille et Fil corrupted into 
“Kagle and Child,” or the “Satyr and Bacchanals” converted into 
the “ Devil and Bag of Nails !’’ we surely may, without any very great 
stretch of imagination, suppose tout le champs, as the Norman-French 
spoken at court became mixed with the language of the people, easily 
vate “tout-le-fields,” and contracted to “ toutle,’”’ “ touthull,” or 
“tothill.” 

Although Thorney Island, for a period of seven or eight centuries, 
has continued to be the seat of the legislature, government, and law, 
as well as the place where the solemn: compact between sovereign and 
people must be ratified, circumstances necessarily demanding the 
attendance of a vast number of persons, it excites our astonishment to 
find that the open space around the ancient Palace and the Abbey, as 
well as the site of Great George-street, presented, until lately, the ill- 
assorted compound of architectural grandeur, human misery and 
filth, which had grown up from the magnificence and the ill-judged 
benevolence of St. Edward. ‘T’he only access for carriages to the 
precinct, during all these centuries, was through King-street, then in 
so miserable a state that faggots were thrown into the cart-ruts to 

facilitate the passage of the state coach on the days on which the king 
Went to parliament ; and, little as King-street may be thought of now, 
it was then a superb street in comparison with the others on Thorney 
Island, which consisted chiefly of narrow, dirty streets, lined with 
wretched dwellings, and of numerous miserable courts and alleys, 
situate in the environs of the palace and abbey; where in the olden 
time the lawless characters claiming sanctuary found shelter; and so 
great had been the force of long custom, that the houses continued to 
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be rebuilt, century after century, in a miserable manner, for the 
reception of similar degraded outcasts. The inhabitants of these 
courts and alleys are stated in the 27th of Elizabeth, “to be for the 
most part of no trade or mystery, and become poor, and many of 
them wholly given to vice and idleness, living in contempt of al] 
manner of officers ;’’ and in James the First's time, “ almoste ey 
fourthe house is an alehouse, harbouring all sortes of lewde and badde 
people.” 

Let us now examine into the present state, and on this we have the 
evidence of the churchwardens, Messrs. Green and Wilson,—« That 
a great part of the district is without sewers, that from the total want 
of drainage, the fluids which soak out of, and through large dung. 
heaps, either stagnate on the surrounding surface, or are carried out 
in soils, to be added to the other noisome contents of the open street 
gutters ; unmixed soil, in fact, has been observed stagnating in ruinous 
and badly-constructed drains, open for many feet together, to be at 
length absorbed by the surrounding earth, or to find its way into the 
deeper of the adjacent cellars,” 

The Visiting Committee of the Board of Health of the united 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist, in their Report, 
dated the 6th December, 1831, state, “« That by far the greater portion 
of these parishes is without common sewers at all, or that where they 
exist they are, from dilapidation or other causes, wholly inefficient ; 
to the extent that it is dreaded some serious evil will arise, All the 
endeavours of the inhabitants to keep their vicinity clean and whole- 
some are frustrated for want of drainage, there being no common 
sewers. And in parts where a sewer is said to traverse, its channel is 
so far above the level of the floors of the basement stories of the 
houses, that they are consequently occupied by standing water, 
holding in solution the most disgusting and hurtful impurities, In 
Strutton-ground we found the cellars deeply covered with offensive 
matter issuing from the neighbouring soil, and there are no means of 
removing it except by pumping during the night; we are of opinion 
that if some decided measures are not taken to remove the nuisance 
in this street, that a contagious fever of no ordinary malignity is likely 
to be produced.” 

Dr, Wright, the parish surgeon, states, “ That fever is exceedingly 
prevalent, and had been very general in the months of April and 
May ;’—the doctor had upwards of thirty cases of typhus fever in 
one court containing four houses; most of which cases, it is probable, 
would have terminated fatally had the sufferers not been removed 
from that locality ;—“ that fever is propagated and continued in these 
miserable courts long after the ravages of epidemics have ceased in 
more open parts.”’ 

Mr. Cubitt also has stated that “the ground between the Almonry 
and the western end of Palmer’s village is occupied by the v-orst pos 
sible description of inhabitants. The land is exceedingly badly 
drained, or rather not drained; and there being no proper outlets for 
the water, a great deal of bad air must pass off by evaporation from 
the quantity of stagnant water upon the surface and in the cesspools.” 
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In accordance with various acts of parliament for the improvement 
of Westminster, Thorney Island has been cleansed of these ‘“ miser- 
able courts and alleys ;” and it is now that a similar clearing away of 
such places as Gardner’s-lane, Snow’s Rents, St. Exmin’s Hill, &c. in 
tout4le-champs is requisite. 

It is in these narrow streets, and in these close and insalubrious 
lanes, courts, and alleys, where squalid misery and poverty struggle 
with filth and wretchedness, where vice reigns unchecked, and in the 

ere of which the worst diseases are generated and, diffused. 
That uncleanness and impurity are an unerring index, pointing out 
the situation where the malignancy of epidemics more or less exists, is 
atrath known and admitted from the earliest ages. It is in these 
situations, where matter of all kinds in a state of decomposition is 
allowed to remain, that the atmosphere is ever tainted with putrid 
exhalations, malaria that creates miasmata ; here it is that we sa often 
find the inhabitants afflicted with some contagious malady or other, 
and that.a strong predisposition to receive infection exists, and a germ 
arises, whence may emerge those overwhelming pestilences which 
often involve a whole community in their fatal consequences, 

Nor let the higher classes imagine they are safe from the effects of 
the abominations in their vicinity, the germ of the disease is wafted 
in at their windows, and they find their health injured in various 
ways by indigestion, low spirits, debility, &c. from this cause, 
although unaware of it. The history of the middle ages shows that 
it was in such low-lying districts as the one under consideration, 
that the plague and sweating sickness made the greatest ravages, 
and that the frightful mortality of these “ visitations,” as they were 
termed, depended in a great measure on malaria, generated from 
uncleanliness, and from deficient sewerage and drainage, while 
modern experience testifies that these are the real causes of the 
destructive effects of the cholera. The epidemics of the middle ages 
arose, almost solely in consequence of the deficient architectural 
arrangements of the towns, and the want of cleanliness. Had the 
cholera of 1832 been one-half so fatal as the black death of 1349, or 
even of later epidemics, the frame-works of society would have been 
loosened, and the empire in danger of being broken up. Those 
acquainted with the social effects of these scourges upon the thinly- 
scattered population of the middle ages would anticipate no less than 
this from the destruction of five or six millions of persons in Kngland, 
within a few months. The utter depreciation of property, terror, 
despair, and a total abandonment of all social ties would have been 
the consequence. 

Sir Robert Peel, with that wisdom so characteristic of that eminent 
statesman, has appointed a commission for metropolitan improve- 
ments ; and great is the responsibility which devolves on that commis- 
100. We are now two millions. In about fifty years we shall be 

four millions. ‘The present vast metropolis will only be the centre of 
the then greater one; and as the political danger of destructive 
epidemics increases with the population, it becomes an imperative 
er certain whether we are quite safe from the recurrence of 
pitemic scourges ; and if not, whether we have the means of placing 
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ourselves beyond their reach,. The state of Westminster declares we 
are not safe; but by the combined effects of an improved system of 
public hygiene and medical science, the awful “ visitations” may be 
rendered innoxious. Delay, however, is dangerous: for we may infer 
from the experience of preceding epidemics, that the cholera will break 
out again, and its second visit may be with such a coincidence of 
atmospherical phenomena as to equal in distructiveness the most viru. 
lent of the pestilences recorded in history. We may hope this will not 
be the case; but hope alone will not do: we must try and prevent it, 
and proceed to examine how far the improvement of Westminster wil] 
assist in producing this desirable result. 

The two bridges I have mentioned, the foundations of the walls of 
the passage along which St. Edward passed from the palace to the 
church, which still remain, and the Cock public-house in Tothill. 
street, all evidence that the surface of Thorney Island has been consi- 
derably raised in the course of ages, and that both St. Magaret’s 
Church and the Minster were ascended by lofty flights of steps, such as 
we observe attached to many of the continental churches. The great 
extent of land over which the tidal waters of the Thames formerly 
freely flowed, having been much diminished by various embankments 
from time to time, the river in consequence reaches to a much greater 
vertical height than it did in ancient times; land which was heretofore 
high and dry, would now be submerged, but for the banks which 
must have been repeatedly raised as well as the ground on which habita- 
tions have been erected in the immediate vicinity of the river ; hence, 
in Westminster, the farther we recede from its banks, the lower the 
ground becomes; the street in front of Canning’s statue is 5 ft. 2}in, 
above high-water mark; the east end of Tothill-street, 2 ft. 8} in.; 
and the west end, 9 inches only, while New Tothill-street is 3} in, 
and Palmer's village, 124 inches below high water mark. 

It thus appears, that with the existing levels, it is impossible to remedy 
the evils complained of. The sewers which have lately been so inju- 
diciously formed, just at a time when the neighbourhood was ripe for 
destruction, have only a fall of a quarter of an inch in twenty feet, in- 
stead of a fall of one-eighth of an inch to every foot, which the com- 
missioners profess to require, these sewers are, therefore, only so many 
gigantic cesspools, from whence noxious gases continually emanate, 

The natural boundaries of the district for improvement resolve 
themselves into a square, of which Saint James’s Park is the base, 
King’s-scholar’s-pond sewer, and Long-ditch sewer, the sides. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the sewers, in streets parallel to this base must have 
a much better fall from a given summit level, than the sewer of 4 
street approaching the hypotheneuse, such as that now proposed by 
certain projectors, which sewer, if raised so as to give a proper fall, wil 
be something like the embankment of a railway across the district, and 
if not so raised, why, then the evils of deficient drainage, of which we 
have so long complained, and which we hoped soon to see remedied, are 
rendered permanent. 

The true principles on which the improvement of Westminster should 
be conducted, are first, a thorough, systematic, and provident appli- 
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cation of the best medical and physical science to the architecture, 
drainage, and sewerage. To this end, the whole district must be gra- 
dually treated in the same manner that Mr. Cubitt is treating a simi- 
lar district in the vicinity. The streets must all be raised so as to admit 
of an habitable basement floor to the houses, which modern usage, 
habits, and the necessity arising from the increasing value of ground 
demands; secondly, to provide the most direct and convenient road, 
(without intruding upon the Park,) for carriages, carts, and vehicles of 
every description between Westminster Bridge and Grosvenor Place. 
Thirdly, to open the most advantageous views of the Palace, the Abbey, 
and the Great Victoria Tower, this involves commodious approaches 
to these national structures. Fourthly, to provide sites for the erection 
of improved, healthful, and appropriate dwellings for the poor. 

There are many minor principles, which, in carrying out the plan, it 
will be necessary to enforce, but which it is not at present requisite to 
enumerate, and by a well-digested plan now before a committee ap- 
pointed at a public meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster, it is 
estimated that all these advantages may be attained without any 
ultimate loss of the public money. An advance of money would be 
required, which would be returned into the Treasury, most probably 
with a large profit, as the improvement of street after street was being 
accomplished. 

These are nearly the principles which guided his late Majesty King 
George the Fourth, in his design for the improvement of Westminster, 
and had not old age so suddenly overtaken this magnificently-minded 
monarch, there is little doubt but that the execution of his plan would 
long since have been accomplished. 

The fully carrying out a similar plan in Westminster, would render 
aby minister popular both with the Crown and people, as an improve- 
ment worthy the present enlightened times in which, we are day by day 
more and more developing the power of mind over matter and realizing 
that remarkable prophecy of Lord Bacon—‘* I have held up a light in 
the obscurityof philosophy, which will be seen centuries after I am dead; 
it will be seen amongst the best legacies of princes to their people in 
the erection of temples, tombs, palaces, theatres, bridges, making noble 
roads, cutting canals, granting multitude of charters and liberties for 
comfort of decayed companies and corporations ; in the foundation of 
colleges and lectures for learning, and the education of youth, founda- 
tions and institutions of orders and fraternities for nobility, enterprise, 
and obedience ; but, above all, the establishing good laws for the 
regulation of the kingdom, and as an example to the world.” 


WILLIAM BARDWELL. 
Park Street, 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT OF THE ABLE-BODIED POOR. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


“IRy—As the columns of your widely-circulated journal are always open to 
© discussion of subjects affecting the agricultural interest, I am induced to 
widress you upon a subject that nearly concerns both labourers and rate- 


payers, 
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As the existing poor-laws press with peculiar hardship upon the unes, 
ployed able-bodied poor, and their maintenance without labour is hartfy| , 
themselves and no slight burden to the ratepayers, I would avail mye y 
your courtesy in submitting for consideration a plan for their profitable eq. 
ployment—profitable alike to all parties concerned. 

You are, doubtless, aware that waywardens are empowered by Act of Py. 
liament to enter upon any lands in a parish for the purpose of raising stone fy 
the due repair of the roads, upon making compensation to the owner. It ocgn 
to me that a power somewhat analogous to this should be vested in the 
dians and overseers of every parish for the time being, for renting of a certaip 
portion of land in every parish—regard being especially had to the improvabi 
condition of such land—for the purpose of providing employment for the 
able-bodied poor. The board of guardians might be constituted a corporation 
for the purpose of taking such lands for a lease of three, five, or seven years 
according to the nature of the intended improvements, whether draigj 
levelling, or otherwise, of which the lands are susceptible, the lease to be draws 
by their clerk, free of stamp duty ; the overseers and guardians of each parish 
to hold and account for the proceeds of such lands, and the improvements 
effected upon them, to the satisfaction of the said corporation. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by an instance. My neighbour Godftey 
has a field of ten acres, full of swamps and rushes, not worth to him seven 
shillings an acre per annum. It would cost him some forty or fifty pounds 
give this piece of land a thorough draining ; but he has neither the meansng 
inclination to lay out even forty shillings upon it. The guardians and ove- 
seers of the poor of the parish are at this very time complaining that they 
cannot find employment for some five or six able-bodied poor, and must send 
them and their families to the union house to be maintained in idleness, 
What hinders that these officers make overtures to take this field at the pre 
sent value of 7s. per acre—say, for seven years, for the purpose of employing 
the able-bodied poor, who would otherwise have to be maintained in idleness! 
My neighbour Godfrey would be overjoyed at the offer, knowing that at the 
end of the lease his land would be restored to him, worth six times more thas 
when he let it out at lease. The able-bodied poor would be rejoiced to find 
creditable employment in their own parish, instead of being driven to th 
union-house, and the whole of the rate-payers would be equally delighted to 
find that the same amount of money which would otherwise have been e& 
pended in maintaining able-bodied labourers in idleness has been employed ® 
their own especial advantage, by the sure returns of profit, which woull 
necessarily accrue to them under able management, before the expiration o 
the lease. In the more expensive kinds of improvement the lease should & 
the longer, in the less expensive, such as reducing hedges from eight to four 


feet in width, and spreading the earthy materials upon the land, a lease o § 


three years might suffice for a profitable return. 

When we consider how much land there is in almost every parish capable 
of very material improvement, how much such improvement would increas 
our national resources, lessen the rates, and increase the comforts of the met 
deserving portion of the poor, now most hardly dealt with, I confess 1am 
very sanguine that some such plan as that I have ventured to suggest wil 
meet with general approval, and essentially contribute to the national pm 
perity. I trust that the nature of my communication will be a sufficient a 
logy for trespassing at so great a length upon your valuable pages. 1 am, Si 
your obliged servant, R. B. Bravwey. 


Parsonage, Ash Priors, near Taunton, Feb. 26. 
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at Tus following letter, which appeared in the English Churchman, has 
eean been sent (with some corrections) by the author, with a request that it 
gus He may be reprinted in this Magazine. 

era | 

valk T0 THE EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 

‘de Siz,—It has been no small addition to a very anxious trial I have 
yess, lately had to undergo, that so very large a body of friends should en- 
ining,  —tertain those opinions respecting my step at Oxford which are ex- 
iawn FE pressed in one of the leading articles of your paper of last week. | And 
Lar | cannot but feel that very many of those for whose aid I might have 


' looked, in what has come home to myself as a question of the very 
odftes [E —_-ighest importance to the church of England, have, to all appearance, 


seven Je —_ permitted their sympathies to be in some degree weakened, or at least 
nds» [ their energies crippled, on the occasion, by their dissatisfaction at my 
inser Be = proceeding; though I would fain have hoped that, since the past can- 


ove: EB not be reversed, they might, at all events, have felt themselves able 


a  tosuspend their judgment for awhile, instead of bringing it promi- 
leness, (ee «ently forward at the time they have done: and that, instead of 
e pr fe making the unfortunate issue (if so be) of an avowedly hazardous act, 
loving the especial reason and occasion for condemning it, they might rather 
enes! have felt that one who had at least exposed himself to the most immi- 


at the E> nent risk of losing whatever is dear to him, at all events in a matter 


see | of conscience, was rather peculiarly entitled, under the pressure of 
tothe {Mose adverse and anxious circumstances, to forbearance at least, if 
ted to | «Not to zealous sympathy. Sir, the plain result of this course has been, 
ene that a person, certainly not indisposed to serve the church of Eng- 


ved FF land to the best of his ability, has been left to sustain a most arduous 
would a and anxious trial—not single-handed, indeed, (anything but that,) and 


jon of ery ; : 
wld te yet, certainly, under the disadvantage of some considerable apparent 
to four apathy, not to say some very painful and sweeping censures, in 


ase ot ee Warters where he had fondly hoped his motives would be better under- 
© stood, and his conduct more favourably interpreted. ‘To that person 
apabe himself nothing can happen which is not better than his merits ; 
rcrense bat it is a matter for the consideration of others, whether there be not 


— some danger of our judging of certain actions simply according to 
st wil i momentary issue; so long as they are harmless, passing them 
| pros- om when they become dangerous, freely condemning them; and 
nt ape theo, when the danger is over, even extolling them. I own I wonder 
m, Sit, persons well read in church history should not feel that, never in this 


LEY. world did great good come to the church without personal risk. And 


yet the very idea of risk involves that of the possibility of .danger ; 
0 that, unless hazardous actions are wrong in themselves, one really 
“es Hot see how the mere circumstance of their producing one con- 
Parag than the other, (especially if but for a time only,) can 

“ge their intrinsic character. With respect to the proceeding 
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which has given occasion to these remarks, if wrong at all, it is WI 
throughout; it cannot be now right, and now wrong, and now re} 
again. Yet I protest that the criticisms I have seen or heard upog; 
have in no slight degree fluctuated according to the successive issues 
which it has exhibited to the public eye. 

1 wish, too, persons had also considered that, though a hazardow 
action may turn out one way, it may also turn out the opposite Wa) 
and that imminent danger is the very condition of glorious results, ‘| 
also wish it had been remembered that, because certain actions issu " 
in temporary mischief, it does not therefore follow that they may ne 
issue in ulterior good. And again, that there is, on the w hole, cons. 
derably more reason, in faith, for hoping good from every consciention 
and disinterested action, than for determining against such actions 
(however depressing, and however alarming their immediate, and eves 
their continuous issue,) on the score of their effects. No one, I sup. 
pose, would say that martyrdom, or confessorship, however goon 
their consequences, can ever be otherwise than blessings for th 
church; and what is true of the higher degrees, is surely true, ins 
measure, of the lower; and if so be that a certain proceeding whic 
has been the subject of free comment, belong, at all events, to that 
class of actions (unless, indeed, its motives were perverse,) and to! 
other, | cannot see why it is to be estimated upon different principles 
from the rest of its family. We hear, I think, too much of thee 
words “ impolitic” and “ injudicious,.” But, at any rate, my own pr 
ceeding at Oxford having caused scandal, for that reason, and for thet 
reason only, | come forward to explain it, even more than I have 
already done in a recent pamphlet.* 

And first, as to the motives of that act. You must really permit I 
to observe, Sir, that those who say or insinuate that an object of that 
act was to ‘cle: ar the way for myself at the expense of the church | 
England, should bethink themselves what they are doing. It i dif 
cult, certainly, to get at the bottom of our motives. And yet I wou 
humbly trust that the shock which that imputation has given to m) 
feelings, may be taken as some considerable evidence to my own (00 

science that the motives of the action were not of that uns spe kath 
selfish and heartless kind which this account of it presumes. 

Nor is it an adequate, though a far more honourable, view of 
proceeding, that generosity towards Mr. Ward was its sole, of | 
leading, motive. ‘That this feeling entered into the disposition unde 
which | acted, I do not at all deny ; ; and I consider it as, on the whole 
discreditable to professing churchmen, that theyhave not more ap pares 
sympathy with such impulses. I am sorry to find that it is not 
sidered, at least, a very powerful excuse for an action, that it was dic 
tated (if so be) by a sentiment of generosity. Chivalry is not! 
highest of principles, but it ¢s a high one, and ‘I should have suppor 
that the desire of standing by a friend from whose conversation & 
example the very greatest benefits in the w ay of comfort and instro 
tion are felt to have been deriy ed, might be accounted no very & 
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* A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, teens, Piccadilly. 
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worthy reason for a bold step, even though it could be shewn to have 
proceeded upon a serious miscalculation. . . 

But, in truth, I should have deemed it, not, indeed, inexcusable, but 
certainly not right, to have acted merely under the impulse of any 
such chivalrous feeling. The appearance of my Letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor in such quick succession upon the event of the great con- 
yocation, would naturally give the idea of the step having been taken 
on the spur of the moment. Such a supposition, however, is, as I 
need hardly observe, purely gratuitous, and the reverse of the fact. 

That particular moment seemed to me, I confess, the proper oppor- 
tunity for an attempt to gain a great object. It may be very true 
that, legally, the university has no power of determining the sense of 
Subscription ; but I cannot at all deny that there is a certain moral 
effect in the decision of the 13th on the former of the two propositions, 
until that effect is cleared away. I cannot feel that the moral effect 
is wholly counteracted by the legal informality, if such it be. More- 
over, the illegality of the attempt has to be established, and 1 am not 
aware that it isin any way to be established. The argument on Mr. 
Ward's degradation, if we may judge from the published opinion of 
counsel, is not likely to turn upon the question of the right of the 
university with respect to the sense of subscription. It proceeds, on 
the contrary, on the ground that subscription is noé a continuing act: 
and even though the question of the sense of the articles should arise 
incidentally in the course of that discussion, yet it is surely not the 
Court of Queen's Bench, but the Heclesiastical Court which is alone 
capable of determining the point, who is the imponens for the univer- 
sity. Four years ago, Mr. Keble considered convocation that im- 
ponens, now he disputes it, but solely on the ground of Mr. Bethell’s 
aud Sir John Dodson’s published opinion, which is, indeed, a certain 
presumption, but not legal proof. 

This, to a certain extent, meets the common argument against my 
step, that it was premature. Now, those who call it premature, 
admit therein its necessity. After the [final] decision of Mr. 
Ward's case, they say, it would have been timely, as well as neces- 
sary. On the contrary, I must consider that the vote of convocation 
was the time for it. What would have been the effect, or the mean- 
ing, Of publishing it upon the decision of the degradation question ? 
Chat decision must either have confirmed the act of convocation, or 
reversed it. If the former, a challenge to the university would then 
have been almost an insolent bravado ; if the latter, a merely harm- 
less manifesto. ‘The point surely was, to publish it when the question 
was as yet undetermined. This course appears to me the more re- 
specttul towards the academical authorities, and the more serviceable 
towards the object in view. 

As far as the university is concerned, the result of the letter does 
hot appear, to myself, in any way to throw doubt upon the policy of 
the action. If anything at all be won, (even in public opinion,) a 
great deal is wou inclusively with it; while the loss will be either 
‘hat of a single person, or (as is more probable,) none at all, It turns 
out that non-residence is an exemption ; but 1 suppose it also true, 
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and, if truce, important to be exhibited, that the university will no 
pass a second act of degradation under any circumstances. Thus the 
whole hebdomadal movement resolves itself into a simple privilegium 
against Mr. Ward, not for anything he shares with others, but fo, 
what is peculiar to himself. Moreover, I think that anything whic) 
served at the moment to draw off the fire from Number 90, should be 
estimated as a gain. I may take this opportunity of saying, that], 
have received a very kind note from the Vice-Chancellor, which 
while in no way committing the board, satisfies me that my letter has 
not been taken as an act of disrespect by the authorities. If the step 
result in harm elsewhere than in the university, that no doubt would 
prove it to have been imminently hazardous and critical. That might 
have been a reason for pausing before it was taken. But surely it is 
quite endless to regret, and rake up the past. What is done for the 
best, at the moment, ought to be no subject of regret or upbraiding. 
Such acts always right themselves sooner or later. It does seema 
most gratuitous, if not even sinful, aggravation of great troubles and 
trials, to speculate upon the conditions under which they might have 
been anticipated or averted. Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK OaKELEY, 
London, 26th February. 


MR. PF. OAKELEY AND MARGARET CHAPEL, 


SEVERAL misstatements having gone abroad on the subject of the recent dis 
cussions relative to Margaret Chapel, we are authorized by Mr. Oakeley to say, 
1. That he neither is, nor ever has been, “ suspended ” from his clerical minis- 
trations. Mr. Oakeley abstained from duty for a few days, out of respect to 
his diocesan’s wishes, and by his own spontaneous offer ; but in no other sense 
is it true that any suspension of his ministerial functions has taken place, even 
for atime. The bishop has no power of “ suspending,” except by revocation 
of a licence, and Mr. Oakeley’s licence was never revoked. It was through a 
mere understanding, proposed by himself, that he dared to officiate at all, and 
then for five days only. 2. Mr. Oakeley did not “ refuse to resign his licence,” 
matters having been satisfactorily adjusted before the arrival of the time when 
Mr. Oakeley was required to give in his formal answer on that subject. 3. 
Mr. Oakeley’s continuance at Margaret Chapel is subject to no other condition 
than that which he has long expressed himself ready and willing to submit to; 
neither is it dependent upon any other legal or ecclesiastical decision than 
such as Mr. Oakeley has declared himself desirous, not merely to abide by, but, 
if required, even to promote. 4. The steps contemplated against Mr. Oakeley, 
but which were never carried into effect, are understood to have been relin- 
quished in consequence of the opinion of an eminent civilian that they could 
not be vindicated in ecclesiastical law, and in consequence of his diocesan'’s 
forbearing to proceed, under these circumstances, in any summary way. More- 
over, though Mr. Oakeley could have been removed from Margaret Chapel by 
the mere revocation of his licence, he would have continued to hold his pre- 
bendal stall at Lichfield, except through the effect of an adverse decision in the 
ecclesiastical court. 

We are also requested by Mr. Oakeley to state, that whatever kind efforts were 
made by members of his flock, or by others, (as in truth many such were made,) 
originated and were carried on quite independently of himself. Mr. Oakeley 
purposely abstained from taking any part in these proceedings, both as feel- 
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‘og it inconsistent with his actual position at the time towards the Bishop, and 
as knowing that such demonstrations could be valuable only in proportion as 
they were spontancous.— Oxford Paper. 


The following letter has been addressed to the editor of The Standard :— 


London, Friday, Feb. 28, Eleven o’clock. 


Sir,—I have just seen, on my return from the country, a statement in The 
Standard of yesterday, to the effect that I have been “ suspended”’ by the 
Bishop of London from the ministrations of Margaret Chapel. I request you 
to insert this my explicit contradiction of the fact. No change whatever has 
been made with respect to the ministrations of the chapel.—I am, sir, your 
humble servant, FREDERICK OAKELEY. 





(From The Morning Herald.) 


We perceive that Mr. Oakeley has taken the trouble to write to The Standard, 
to contradict the report of his suspension. We shall, therefore, put the whole 
matter into a more accurate form, and invite Mr. Oakeley, if he wishes the 
public to understand the matter fully, to tell us— 

1. Whether he did not, several days since, receive a letter from the Bishop 
of London, calling for, or suggesting, a resignation of his licence ? 

2. Whether, upon this, he or his friends did not remonstrate with the 
Bishop, on the subject of this summary exercise of power—and call for a fair 
trial, such as would have been adopted in the case of the incumbent of a 
parish? And, 

3. Whether he is not aware, or has not reason to believe, that in abandon- 
ing his first idea, of recalling the licence, the Bishop only does so in compli- 
ance with his own requisition, and in order to bring the matter, by regular 
accusation, before the ecclesiastical courts ! 


The Rev. F. Oakeley has addressed the following letter to the Morning 
Chronicle. 


London, March 1. 


Sir,—If I feel it best to set right one or two points in your notice of me 
in a leading article of this day, it is rather with the view of guarding the public 
generally against the habit of treating unauthorized statements, upon matters 
of which none but the parties directly concerned can be cognizant, than be- 
cause I feel the particular misstatements in your paper of much consequence, 
or because I desire to establish for myself any precedent as to the conduct to 
be pursued by me for the future. 

_Yet I wish to say, that if a paper, so remarkable for fairness and modera- 
tion of tone on ecclesiastical subjects as The Morning Chronicle, falls (though 
in Mere inadvertency and under a prudent qualification) into errors of this 
kind, it should be plain how little reliance is to be placed upon information 
hazarded by other papers, whose powers of discrimination on certain subjects 
are evidently suspended for the time, under the influence of strong party 
feelings, Thus, in The Morning Herald of to-day, questions are addressed tome 
which in some considerable degree carry with them their own answer, but with 
which, of course, I shall not directly deal, lest I should even appear to recog- 
hise some sort of accountability to an absolutely unauthoritative and obviously 
prejudiced tribunal. Let me observe, also, that I entertain no doubt of any 
questions on the recent matters affecting myself, in which the public may do 
me the favour of taking interest, righting themselves as time goes on. But 
many reasons will occur to indicate the propriety of silence on my part. At 
any rate, | wish it to be understood that I am prepared to suffer under any 
amount of (temporary) misconstruction, rather than to promote a discussion 
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which will, 1 am confident, issue in results far more favourable to myself 
than to any one else, but which would, in the meantime, most miserably dis. 
turb the peace of the Church of England. j 

Let me say, then, sir, under this protest, and with these explanations, tha 
your account of the recent question between the Bishop of London and mysel 
is inaccurate in the foliowing particulars :—1. I have never been “ suspended” 
by the Bishop of London, in the technical sense of the word. I abstained for 
five days from officiating, by my own offer, to which the bishop acceded, 
2. The bishop asked me to resign before‘his lordship had received any “ letter” 
whatever from me. 3. I never ‘declined the bishop’s suggestion,” but took 
time to consider, and never sent in my formal answer. 4. | have never been 
‘* formally” suspended, since I have never been suspended in any sense, except 
by my own voluntary proposal, which the bishop adopted. 5. The bishop 
could not *‘ recal’’ what his lordship never issued. 

And so the matter remains, subject, no doubt, to material conditions, and 
dependent upon future (hypothetical) legal determinations. Whether the 
objectors to my present position will serve their cause by pressing forward 
these determinations, it is not, of course, for me to suggest, though I have a 
private opinion upon the subject. 


I am, sir, your obliged servant, FREDERICK OAKELEY, 





To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Sir,—As your article onthe subject of myself still gives rise, inadvertently, 
and through a want of clearness in my own letter, to an erroneous impression 
of some consequence respecting me, allow me to say that even when | wrote 
to you on Saturday, the question of my resignation was entirely at an end, by 
the Bishop of London having, under actual circumstances, and as farther 
advised, ceased to require it of me. 

With this explanation, and with others which appear elsewhere, I close, as 
far as I myself am concerned, the whole question with the public papers, and 
leave any future misconceptions respecting me to correct or adjust themselves. 

Thanking you for your kind attention to my communication, 

I am, sir, your humble servant, FREDERICK OAKELEY, 





To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Bishop of London to send you the enclosed parae 
graph for insertion in The Tunes newspaper. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant. 
Cuartes B, Dacron, 

Various accounts having appeared in the public papers as to the steps taken 
by the Bishop of London with reference to the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, we 
are authorzied to state, that Mr. Oakeley has been allowed to continue his 
ministrations in Margaret-street chapel ad interim only, till the bishop shall 
have obtained the opinion of his legal advisers as to the proper course of pros 
ceeding in so grave a case. 

We are also able to state, that there is no foundation for the report, that the 
bishop has received a communication from the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford on 
the subject of the letter addressed to the Vice-Chancellor by Mr. Oakeley. 


London-house, March 3, 1845. 


( From the Morning Post.) 


So much misconception has arisen out of the circumstances with which the 
name of Mr. Oakeley has lately been associated, that we think it may b¢ 
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yseful to state the facts as correctly as we believe it is possible to ascertain 
“7 Bishop of London considered the letter of Mr. Oakeley to the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford as one that was deserving of grave notice, and the ques- 
tion of revoking the rev. gentleman’s licence for Margaret Chapel was no 
doubt under consideration. But the licence never was revoked, nor was Mr. 
Oakeley ever suspended in any technical sense ; though he did, by a voluntary 
arrangement with the bishop, abstain from officiating for five days. In the 
meantime, the bishop, with the kind view of avoiding an extreme exercise of 
authority, suggested to Mr. Oakeley the resignation of his licence. To this 
request no answer was formally returned. 

In the further consideration of the subject it was found to be full of diffi- 
culties: on the one hand, the opinion of an eminent civilian suggested great 
doubts, to which the Bishop of London allowed their due weight ; then, though 
a revocation of the licence would have displaced Mr. Oakeley from Margaret 
Chapel, that gentleman holds a prebendal stall at Lichfield, from which he 
cannot be removed except by process in the ecclesiastical court ; and as the 
case against Mr. Oakeley was not one of immorality, the bishop naturally felt 
reluctant to adopt summary proceedings against him. On the other hand, 
representations strongly in favour of the rev. gentleman’s ministerial conduct 
aud teaching were made by competent persons, including some of high station 
and still higher character. An address, of which we subjoin a copy, was sub- 
mitted to the bishop, signed by all the regular attendants at the chapel. Many 
other representations were made of the incalculable mischief that would result 
from the breaking up of the congregation, in consequence of a procedure against 
a clergyman of Catholic opinions. Among these ill effects would not impro- 
bably have been that of an immediate counter-mavement against Mr. Baptist 
Noel and others ; and this was felt, we believe, by Mr. Noel’s friends, who had 
tried to agitate against Mr. Oakeley, but were thus induced to forego the 
attempt. 

Under these various vews of the case the Bishop of London determined not 
to suspend Mr. Oakeley, but with a proviso that the circumstances might still 
be the subject of legal consideration—though that, we believe, is not likely, on 
account of the great probability that the decision of the ecclesiastical courts 
would not sustain such proceedings as might be instituted agains t Mr. Oakeley 





ADDRESS TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON FROM THE CONGREGATION OF 
MARGARET CHAPEL. 


My Lord,—We, the undersigned, being persons frequenting the services at 
Margaret Chapel, having been informed that your lordship has suggested to 
the Rev. Mr. Oakeley that he should resign his licence and retire from the 
ministry of the chapel, beg leave, with great respect, to make the following 
representations :— 

That Mr. Oakeley has for some years had the charge of the chapel, and 
during that period, partly by the mode of conducting the services, partly by the 
uncontroversial and practical tone of his teaching, and partly by his kindness 
and sympathy towards those who have had recourse to him for advice, has 
collected around him a body of persons, of various grades of opinion, who all 
hold him in high estimation. 

rhat many persons have found, in the constant services of the chapel, oppor- 
tunities of retreat from the hurry and anxiety of business ; others, occasions of 
relirement in seasons of distress; and we have reason to believe that many 
others, whose minds have been in a perplexed and unsettled state, have been 
quieted and held in their present position, by Mr. Oakeley’s counsel and en- 
couragement in private. . 
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That in our attendance on the service at Margaret Chapel we have never 
heard any doctrines inculcated which we have any reason to believe your lord- 
ship would have disapproved, and that we thoroughly believe that the influence 
exercised by Mr. Oakeley over the members of his congregation, aud which in 
many cases is confessedly great, has always been exercised for good, and in 
restraining from extreme conclusions, when there might be any tendency to 
such a result. 

That we are apprehensive that the retirement of Mr. Oakeley from Mar. 
garet Chapel will have a very injurious effect upon the minds of very many 
who now look to him for sympathy and support; and that it will, in many 
cases, produce the utmost distress and perplexity ; and that, in so far as it may 
tend to the discontinuance of the chapel services in their present state, it will 
be a serious privation to us all. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND. 


Patronage of New Districts under Sir Robert Peel's Church Endowment 
Act, 6 & 7 Victoria, cap. 37. 


By the 20th section of the above act, the right of patronage of any district or 
new parish constituted thereunder, and the nomination of the minister or 
perpetual curate, either in perpetuity or for one or more nomination or 
nominations, may be assigned to any ecclesiastical corporation, aggregate or 
sole, or to either of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, or to any 
college therein respectively, or to any person or persons, or the nominee or 
nominees of such person or persons or body respectively, upon condition of 
such corporation, university, college, person or persons, contributing to the 
permanent endowment of such minister or perpetual curate, or towards pro- 
viding a church or chapel for the use of the inhabitants of such district or 
new parish, in such proportion and in such manner as shall be approved by 
the ecclesiastical commissioners for England and the Queen in Council. 

Several districts, for the assignment of the patronage of which no pro- 
posals have yet been made to the commissioners, have been approved gene- 
rally by the board, subject to the further preliminary proceedings required by 
the act; and are intended to be shortly constituted, 

Any parties desirous of obtaining the whole or any portion of the patronage 
of any one or more of the proposed districts, in accordance with the act, are 
requested to make an early communication to the commissioners. 

Note, ~Although no tixed general rules have been laid down respecting the 
conditions upon which patronage shall be assigned, no less consideration has 
been accepted for the whole patronage in perpetuity, than the providing of a 
church, with adequate accommodation, and a sufficient repairing fund, and the 
securing of 50/. a-year towards endowment, the remainder being supplied out 
of the monies at the disposal of the commissioners. 

Portions of the patronage have been assigned for considerations of less 
amount, varying according to circumstances. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND. 


An account of the patronage of new districts under Sir R. Peel's Church 
Endowment Act, 6 and 7 Victoria, cap. 37, has appeared. 

By the twentieth section of the above act, the right of patronage of any 
district or new parish constituted thereunder, and the nomination of the 
minister or perpetual curate, either in perpetuity or for one or more nominas 
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tion or nominations, may be assigned to any ecclesiastical corporation aggre - 
gate or sole, or to either of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, 
or to any college therein respectively, or to any person or persons, or the 
nominee or nominees of such person or persons or body respectively, upon 
condition of such corporation, university, college, person or persons, contri- 
buting to the permanent endowment of such minister or perpetual curate, or 
towards providing a church or chapel for the use of the inhabitants of such 
district or new parish, in such proportion and in such manner as shall be 
approved by the ecclesiastical commissioners for England and the Queen ir 
Council. 

The districts named in the following list, for the assignment of the patron- 
age of which no proposals have yet been made to the commissioners, have been 
approved generally by the board, ard subject to the further preliminary pro- 
ceedings required by the act, and are intended to be shortly constituted. 

Any parties desirous of obtaining the whole or any portion of the patronage 
of any one or more of these projected districts, in accordance with the act, 
are requested to make an early communication to the commissioners. 

Although no fixed general rules have been laid down respecting the con- 
ditions upon which patronage shall be assigned, no less consideration has 
been accepted for the whole patronage in perpetuity than the providing of a 
church, with adequate accommodation and a sufficient repairing fund, and 
the securing of £50 a-year towards the endowment, the remainder being 
supplied out of the monies at the disposal of the commissioners. 

Portions of the patronage have been assigned for considerations of less 
amount, varying according to circumstances. 


Chester. 
Parish. Proposed District. Population, 
Ashton-under-Lyne . ‘ . Charlestown ° - 5,291 
The Hurst. ‘ . 4,114 
Ashton-under-Lyne and Oldham. Lees, St. Thomas . . 5,000 
Astbury, Congleton. ° . St. Stephen . , - 3,020 
St. Bees... , ; . - Mount Pleasant. . a 


Bolton-le-Moors . ‘ ‘ . Little Bolton, St. John . 4,500 
Tonge . ‘ : - 2,600 


Great Budworth — W itton, and } Dane Bridge a - ° 2,624 


Davenham - ° , ‘ 
Bury—Edenfield and Walmersley Shuttleworth R - 2,183 
Kecles—Pendleton ‘ . Paddington, St. Paul . 2,968 
Liverpool . : ° ‘ . Bevington. ° . 12,875 
St. Simon . , . 7,600 
All Saints. ‘ . 6,000 
Smithfield  . P . 5,640 
Manchester—Denten . ‘ . Christ Church . 3,490 
Salford Trinity ; St. Simon. 5,150 


Mottram in Longendale—Newton Newton Green, orGodley 3,415 


Rochdale—St. Clement, Spotland 
and Whitworth . ‘ é Healey . q «aaa 
Todmorden , ; , . Walsden ; , . 3,369 
Stockport— ‘ , ‘ . Bredbury . , . 3,300 
Duckinfield . ‘ . . Castle Hall . ° ~ 5,000 
St. Mark ‘ : . 5,000 
Hyde. : R , R . St.Thomas . ‘ . 4,683 
Whalley—Colne , ° - Great Marsden. - 2,903 
Christchurch . ‘ ‘ . Trawden : ° - 2,432 
Habergham Eaves . ‘ . All Saints. ‘ 


Lane Bridge, St. Paul . 2,700 
New Church, in Rossendale . Lumb . ‘ ° - 2,262 
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Durham. 

Parish. Proposed District. Population, 
Long Benton. : . Walker . ° - 3,471 
Cramlington and Earsdon ‘ . Seghill Colliery. . 4,000 
Darlington . St. John ‘ ‘ - 3,000 
Durham—St. Giles & St. Margaret Belmont. . 2,700 
Ryton and Winlaton . : - Stella, St. Cuthbert 2,200 

Exeter. 
St. Anstell . Mount Charles. . 3,005 
Stenales ° : - 2,160 
Brege , ‘ , P . Godolphin . : . 2,024 
Camborne . , , ‘ . Penponds . ; « 2,017 
St. Ives ‘ ; Halse Town. , . 2,184 
St. Just, in Penwith . ‘ . Pendeen , ‘ . 2,700 
Kea, Kenwyn, and Gwennap ._ Baldhu ‘ ; . 2,700 
Kenwyn . ° , ° . St. George. . . 2,200 
St. Paul. ; , , Newlyn in Penwith 3,800 
Peranzabuloe . Mount Hawk : 3,000 
Peranzabuloe—St. Agnes, Kenwyn Silverwell . 2,400 
Plymouth, St. Andrew St. Peter 3,500 
St. James j . 2,100 
Redruth North Country. . 2,340 
Stoke Damerell Devonport, St. James 4,500 
St. Mary 3,000 
St. Paul » 4,500 
St. Peter . 4,000 
St. Stephen ; 3,000 
a . { North Wendron or Carn- 2,896 
mendis : , ; 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

Bristol—St. Paul, St. Peter, and ' 

St. Philip, and St. Jacob, ; The Weir : + 3,800 
Cheltenham : R : ” St. Peter . , - 3,000 
St. George , ; ° . Two Mile Hill « 2,103 
Gloucester — St. Catherine, St.2. ; a: aie 

John, and St. Mary de Lode St. Mark . 2,127 

Lichfield. 
eS Darlaston, and Wednes- a 2,280 
ury , ° ‘ ‘ ’ 
Duffield— Milford 2,199 

Belper. : . . . Bridge Hill 4,000 
Glossop , ; . Charlesworth 2,855 

Whitfield - 4,542 
Heanor and Ilkeston . Cotmanhay 2,587 
Leek ; R ; . St. Luke : 3,155 
Shelton ‘ : ‘ ° . Hope ° 3,180 
; Ten Northwood 3,170 
Stoke-upon-Trent } Wellington 2,780 

Fenton and Longton Lane Delph, or E densor 4,000 
Tipton ; ‘ ~ Ocker Hill 2,078 
Wolverhampton — Bilston . St. Luke , 4,000 

St. George and St. John Bilston Road 3,199 

St. John and St. Peter Tettenhall Road 2,683 

Willenhall St. Luke ‘ 3,000 


Trinity 


3,000 
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Lincoln. 
Parish, Proposed District. Population. 
Basford ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . New Basford 2,000 
Llandaff. 
Cadoxton-juxta- Neath ‘ . Skewen , ‘ 2,248 
Merthyr Tydvil . ‘ . Cyfarthfa . 6,420 
London. 
Hackney . ‘ ‘ . - Homerton . : 4,113 
Oxford. 
Banbury. ‘ , ‘ . South Banbury ,069 
Peterborough. 
Northampton, St. Giles ‘ » St. Edmund 100 
Ripon. 
Adel, Headingly, Hosforth, and | Woodside 2,035 
Kirkstall ‘ ° ‘ 
Almondbury ; , : . Upperthong ; 2,258 
Bingley ' ‘ . F . Morton ‘ ‘ 2,076 
Bingley ° ; 2 Dae ~ 
Bradford —W ilden ‘ ‘ 4 Cullingworth 4,478 
Birstall , e ° . Gomersall 2,767 
Bradford—Haw orth ° P . Oxenhope ‘ 2,923 
Thornton ° ‘ ‘ . Denholme Gate 3,000 
Bradford . ; ‘ ae % To 
Halifax—Coley ; . : \ Queen 5 lead 4,379 
Calverley—Pudsey - St. Paul 2,404 
Dewsbury—Osset-cum- -Gawthorpe Osset Common 4,000 
Halifax ; ‘ ° ‘ - King’s Cross ‘ 2,691 
Salterhebble : 2,175 
Leeds—Woodhouse, St. Mark . Little London 5,000 
Rochester. 

Charlton and St. Mary, Woolwich St. Thomas 3,000 
St. Paul, Deptford i , . Hatcham, St. James 3,000 
St. David's. 

Lianelly ‘ ‘ . St. Paul 2,500 
Llangavellach and Cadoxton- -juxtad a, o4 aa 

Neath (in Diocese of L landaff) Clydach “108 
Winchester. 
Bermondsey— ; ‘ .» St. Paul 7,000 
St. James ‘ ; ‘ » Christ Church 3,718 
j Holy Trinity 2,761 
ersey—St. Clement, St. Helier, V¢ 
and St, Sevionr St. Luke 2,268 
Lambeth—St. John, W aterloo Road” ‘All Saints 8,000 
St. Thomas 8,000 
Worcester. 
Birmingham—St, Martin. . St. Jude. 5,000 
St. Paul. . St. Clement 4,500 
Hales Ow en—Oldbury ‘ . Langley 2,300 
York. 
Pontefract—Knottingley ‘ . East Knottingley 2,300 


(Six Districts) 
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Parish. Proposed District. Population, 
Sheffield—Attercliffe  . : . Brightside and Grimes- 

thorpe . . - 2,325 

Bridgehouses & Wicker 6,065 

Neepsend & Pitsmoor 3,445 


By order of the Board, 
C. K. Murray, Treasurer and Secretary. 
5, Whitehall Place, February, 1845. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Tue following is a copy of the address which, on Wednesday, the 26th 
of February, was presented to his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, from the 
dioceses of Down and Connor and Dromore, on the subject of the education 
of the poor of Ireland. It is signed by 18,916 persons, of whom about 6000 
are said to be Protestant dissenters; and affixed to the important document 
are to be found the names of 3 noblemen, 49 deputy-lieutenants of counties 
and magistrates, and 141 clergymen of the established church. The deputa- 
tion to the primate consisted of the Dean of Dromore, the Archdeacon of 
Connor, Roger Hall, Esq., D.L., Narrow-water; J. W. Maxwell, Esq., D.L., 
Finnebrogue; R. E. Ward, Esq., Bangor Castle; and George Dunbar, 
Esq., D.L. 


To his Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland, and their Lordships, the Bishops 
of Kildare, Clogher, Kilmore, Down and Connor and Dromore, Cork and 
Cloyne, Killaloe and Clonfert, Ossory and Ferns, and Cashel. 


May it please your Lordships,—We, whose names are hereunto affixed, 
residents in the united dioceses of Down and Connor and Dromore, deeply 
anxious concerning the ‘* Education of the Poor in Ireland,” and sincerely 
** interested in the maintenance and extension” of scriptural schools through- 
out our land, beg leave to tender to your lordships our grateful thanks for 
the “‘ counsel and support” upon this important subject, which, under the 
** guidance and blessing of Almighty God,” you have been enabled lately to 
afford. To the sentiments set forth in your lordships’ address we desire most 
cordially to respond. To the “ reluctance and regret’’ which you feel when 
conscientiously obliged to disapprove of any of the provisions of the state—to 
your unabated condemnation of the national system of education, ‘ despite of 
certain modifications of its rules from time to time introduced by the commis- 
sioners’”’—to the grounds of such objections, namely, the continued exclusion 
of the Word of God during the hours of general instruction—the injury thus 
done to the best interests of the youthful poor of all religious denominations— 
the insult thus offered to that fundamental principle of our reformed faith, 
“ the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures,” and the aid thus given to “ the false 
principles of the church of Rome,’ by “submitting to its spiritual tyranoy 
in this respect”—to your lordships’ sentiments, as lately imparted to us on 
these all-important subjects, we most cordially and thankfully respond. We 
praise God for the faithful and effective manner in which he hath enabled you 
to expose the specious substitution of apparently parental, for really papal 
authority; and to detect the sophisms with which perverted human wisdom 
has endeavoured to involve the simplicity of the fifth commandment, by mark- 
ing, as you have done, the important “ distinction” between the excitement of 
undue resistance on the part of the child, and the sanction of unlawful, be 
cause unscriptural, restraint on the part of the parent. Your efforts thus & 
vindicate for the Romanists of Ireland rights which otherwise would be saf- 
rendered ; to preserve for the child of tender years liberties he cannot assert 
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for himself; and to maintain for all the sufficiency and supremacy of God's 
Holy Word ; become your high and sacred station, add due weight to your 
ecclesiastical authority, and must prove a blessing to that portion of Christ's 
church over which you are appointed to preside. And if we thank God for 
your lordships’ pure, we thank him no less for your peaceable wisdom. We 
desire humbly but earnestly to follow where d, in the uncompromising 
assertion of principle; in the defence of the spifftual rights of our countrymen; 
in watchfulness over the interests of truth; but at the same time, ‘* in gentle- 
ness, and long-suffering, and meekness;” by God’s help doing his will, (as 
your fatherly counsel enjoins,) and “ leaving the issue of all to his unerring 
wisdom.” May his providence long spare you, most rev. fathers, to ‘‘ counsel 
and support” us; and may his Spirit long preserve amongst us, ‘‘ truth, unity, 
and concord,” for Christ's sake. 
3ist January, 1845. 


To this address the Lord Primate replied as follows :— 








My Lords and Gentlemen,—TI receive, with very great satisfaction, the 
address which you have done me the honour to present to me, and I am truly 
gratified to perceive that not only the clergy, but so many thousands of the 
laity of the North of Ireland concur in the views, respecting education, which 
have been put forth by my right reverend brethren and myself. It gives me 
sincere pleasure to find that amongst the names subscribed to this declaration 
of your sentiments, are those of such a number of the influential landed pro- 
prietors of the counties of Down and Antrim—of the intelligent and indepen- 
dent middle class—and of persons in an humbler sphere, who, while they are 
themselves most deeply interested, as parents, in the system of instruction 
that pervades the country, furnish, in their own peaceful and industrious 
habits, and in their respectability of character, a living proof of the benefits 
which result from a sound and scriptural education. It adds also peculiar 
interest to your address, that it bears the signatures of 6000 persons, who, 
although they differ from the communion of the established church, yet, in 
affixing their names to such a document, testify their approval of the prin- 
ciples of education which we advocate, and afford a demonstration that the 
schools which are conducted on those principles are successful in effecting 
wailed education, and thereby in attaching the inhabitants of the country to 
each other in the bonds of united good-will and brotherhood. May such feel- 
ings of amity be deepened and extended in our native land! And may the 
blessing of the Almighty so rest upon the instruction given to our youth, that 
their advancement in piety and charity may ever keep pace with their advance- 
ment in literary acquirements and secular knowledge.—I have the honour to 
be, my lords and gentlemen, your faithful servant, 

Joun G, Armaan. 


LEGAL DECISIONS, 
1, Publication of Poor-rates. 


Tak laws for the compulsory relief and maintenance of the poor of 
the country were first established in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Under 43rd statute, chap. 2, of that reign, the basis of our present 
‘ystem of parochial taxation, churchwardens and overseers of a 
parish possessed an authority, almost unlimited, of rating the visible 
property of the parishioners, towards raising a provision for the benevo- 
lent purposes contemplated by the legislature. ‘That statute provided 
that “the churchwardens and overseers of the poor should, by and 
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with the consent of two or more justices, residing in or near the pari 

raise weekly, or otherwise, by taxation of the inhabitants and octn. 
piers of property in the parish, competent sums of money for and 
towards the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such 
other among them, being poor, and not able to work.” It was, how. 
ever, early decided by the courts of law, that the justices who were, 
in this explicit language of the legislature, and for obvious reasons of 
public policy, required to concur with the churchwardens and over. 
seers, in imposing a poor-rate upon the parish, could not exercise an 
independent judgment or discretion in the matter, their duty, in this 
respect, was defined to be, merely ministerial, and not judicial, 
“The two justices,” the Court of King’s Bench said, in Rex », 
Justices of Dorchester, Strange, 393, “ are necessary to sign the rate 
only by way of form, for it is the churchwardens and overseers that 
have the power of making it, and ‘whether it be a fair rate or not, is 
proper for the jurisdiction of the sessions.’’ ‘This decision has been 
often lamented, and generally received with disapprobation. The 
absurdity of it was thus forcibly pointed out by a distinguished judge: 
“It is not easily to be reconciled with any principle of common sense 
to say, that an act which is merely ministerial, must be done with the 
consent of two justices. And 1 much doubt whether the persons 
who brought in the act of Elizabeth, requiring the consent of two magis- 
trates to the allowance of a poor-rate, intended that the act of allow- 
ing it, should be only ministerial, for it seems absurd to require the 
assent of two justices, and yet not to give them the power of withhold- 
ing it if they shall see occasion.” * The consequence of this decision 
was to withdraw a salutary and seasonable check upon the increase and 


nc ae ee ee a - 


* The law, in this respect, has remained the same to the present time, and was 
not altered by the new Parochial Assessment Act, 6 and 7 Will. 1V. c. 96, which 
passed the legislature in the year 1836. In the case of the Queen v. Lord Yar- 
borough, reported in 3 Per, and D. 491; 12 Adol. and E. 416, Lord Denman, 
C. J., thus licidly explains the reasons of this law; “ Every reader of law, pro- 
bably, has been surprised at finding that the allowance of a poor-rate by justices is 
a ministerial act. It seems very extraordinary that they should be called in, and 
yet not permitted to exercise any judgment in the matter. But this rule has been 
settled and acquiesced in for a long course of years. ‘The Parochial Assessment Act 
does not, in terms, get rid of the old law, but certainly uses language somewhat 
inconsistent with it, in enacting that norate shall be allowed which is not made upon 
an estimate of the net value. The justices, in this case, would certainly have 
brought themselves within the very terms of the first section, if they showed that 
the rate was not made upon such an estimate; but even then, I cannot believe 
that the legislature intended to make the allowance of poor-rates other than minis- 
terial, and I think it would be highly inconvenient so to alter the law. In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, the justices were almost the only persons who could read and write, 
and there might then have been good reason for appealing to their judgment in such 
a matter. But now, overseers are, generally speaking, persons of respectable 
attainments, and may, more safely than in former times, exercise their own judgment 
in assessing the parish ; and the Parochial Assessment Act itself requires them to state, 
by the declaration, which is a necessary part of the rate, that they have virtually 
exercised their judgment. There seems,” concludes his lordship, ‘therefore, 
be no reason, from the necessity of the case, why the allowance by the justices should 
not be a ministerial act now, as well as formerly.” So also recently, in Reg. & 
Lord Godolphin and others, 1 New Sess, Cases, p. 1, it appeared that a poor-rate 
had been made, and signed by the overseers only of the parish, the chureh- 
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accumulation of extravagant and illegal rates in parishes, and to let 
in very considerable abuses in the administration of the laws for the 
relief of the poor. For, however irregular, unequal, or partial a rate 
might be, in fact or in operation, the justices were, nevertheless, com- 

ied by mandamus to allow, and sign it; the remedy of any party 
who felt himself aggrieved by the rate, was only by appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions. It is remarkable that no provision was made in 
the enactment of Elizabeth for giving public or formal notice to the 

ishioners of the allowance of the poor rates,—the first intimation 
which they had of their imposition, either collectively or individually, 
was suddenly when they were called upon by the collector to pay 
their respective proportions. ‘The want of such publicity tended to 
facilitate the fraudulent practices of parish officers to such an extent, 
that, in the preamble to the act of 17 Geo. II1., ¢. 3, which required 
public notice to be given of the allowance of every rate, it is recited 
that great “ inconveniences: arose by reason of the unlimited power of 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor, who frequently, on frivolous 
pretences, and for private ends, made unjust and illegal rates in a 
secret and clandestine manner.” To remedy such abuses, and to give 
greater publicity and notoriety to the parish of the proceedings of their 
officers, the Ist section of the 17 Geo. II., c. 2, directed that public 
notice should be given “ in the church’’ of all rates for the relief of the 
poor, on the Sunday next after they had been allowed by the justices. 
The courts construed this act strongly against the parish officers, and 
thereby co-operated with the legislature, in repressing a system of 
fraud and extensive extortion. ‘The neglect, or omission, to give 
notice of the rates “‘in the church,’ according to the statute, even 
although the rates had not been appealed against, was decided to be a 
radical and an incurable defect, which rendered them null and void, 
and their collection and payment, impracticable and illegal. (Rex 
v Newcomb, 4 T. R. 368, and Sibbald v. Roderick, 11 Adol, & 
Ellis, 38). 

At the commencement of the present reign, the publication of poor- 
rates in churches, as prescribed by the 17 Geo. IIL., to be given, either 
during or after the performance of divine service, was expressly pro- 
hibited, and the 1 Vic., c. 45, directed that in lieu thereof, a written 
or printed notice should be affixed on or near to the doors of all churches 
and chapels within such parish or place; and such notice is to have 
all the legal authority and validity of the former mode and practice of 
publication. Since the passing of the Act of Victoria, questions, how- 
ever, have arisen, as to what is to be considered a sufficient compliance 
with the requirements of this statute—what will, in fact, be a legal 
and valid publication for all purposes, and, as the decisions which 
lave been given thereon are of great practical importance, it will be 
desirable here to notice them. In the case of Reg. v. Marriott, 
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wardens not having been sworn, and the justices refused to allow it on account of its 
not being signed by a majority of the parish officers, the court awarded a mandamus 
leans, dustices, compelling them to sign and allow the rate so made by the overseers, 
st g the question as to the formality or validity of the rate open, if objectionable 
that ground, to the determination of the Court of Quarter Session on appeal, 
2G 2 
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4 Per. & D. 440; 12 Adol. & Ellis, 779, it appeared that 4 
parish had several districts in it, each having its own chapel, and 
separately maintaining its own poor, and altogether unconnected with 
each other for parish purposes, it was held, that notice on the chapel 
doors of that district alone for which the poor-rate was made, was 
sufficient. Lord Denman, C. J., there said—“The recent statute 
merely substitutes a written notice for the oral notice formerly required 
by 17 Geo. II., c. 3, to be given ‘in the church.’ The notice is now to be 
affixed to the doors of all the churches and chapels within such parish or 
place. In the place in question, there is one church only, and notice 
has been given there.” But, in a subsequent case of Reg. v. Whipp, 
3 Gale & D. 372, the facts were, that there was a church or parochial 
chapel in a township, which was the only church where poor-rates 
had ever been published ; there were also, in the same township, two 
other churches of the established church, which had been but recently 
built, and open for public devotions, and several dissenting places of 
worship. ‘Ihe court determined that the affixing notice of the rate on 
the doors of the first-named church or chapel only, was insufficient, 
and intimated that the rate ought to be quashed. Again, in Reg, r. 
Roys (1 Roys New Sess. Cases, 456), the most recent case that has been 
before the courts on this subject, Lord Denman threw out the follow- 
ing important observations: ** As to the publication of rates, it is not 
necessary,” said his lordship, “to give a decision in this case; but | 
should be exceedingly unwilling to narrow the publicity to be given 
to them; I entertain a doubt whether, under the statute, every place 
of public worship is not intended, As | said before, it is not necessary 
to decide that point; but I throw this out to intimate to parish ofh- 
cers my opinion that the fullest means should be adopted to make the 
publication as general as the statute seems to require.” ‘The opinion 
of Lord Denman, here cautiously expressed, would seem to be un- 
questionable, and in accordance with the meaning of the statute, 
and the general policy of the law. 

The result of these authorities is, that the notice of a rate must be 
affixed on or near to the doors of every public place of worship, dis- 
senting, or of the established church, within every parish or place, and 


that a rate which is not so published is invalid, and wholly unavail- 


able for any purpose, 





2. Inspection of Poor-rates. 


In connexion with the preceding remarks, it may be useful to 
notice the statutory provisions which entitle parishioners to an in- 
spection of all rates made for the relief of the poor. ‘The earliest 
enactment on this subject came into operation contemporaneously with 
that which required the publication of these rates in the parish church, 
on the Sunday immediately succeeding their allowance by the magis 
trates. The object of the legislature in making these important altera- 
tions in the system of parochial taxation, was obviously to arm rate- 
payers with the means of protecting themselves against unjust and 
illegal rates, and of facilitating the remedy by appeal to the Court of 
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Quarter Sessions. ‘The terms of the first provision, in relation to the 
sent subject, are, by the second section of the 17 Geo. IL., c. 3, as 
follows, “ that.the churchwardens and overseers of the poor, or other 
persons authorized to take care of the poor, shall permit all and 
every the inhabitants of every parish, township, or place, to inspect 
every rate allowed, at all seasonable times, paying one shilling for the 
same, and shall, upon demand, forthwith give copies of the sane, Or 
any part thereof, to any inhabitant of the said parish, township, or 
place, paying at the rate of sixpence for every twenty-four names.’ 
And to enforce the specific observance of these requirements, the 
neglect or refusal, on the part of parochial officers, to comply with the 
demand of an inhabitant or a parishioner, subjects them to a heavy 
pecuniary penalty. The third section says, that if these officers shall 
not permit any inhabitant or parishioner to inspect the rates, or shall 
refuse or neglect to give copies thereof, they shall for every such 
oflence, forfeit to the party aggrieved, the sum of 202, which is 
recoverable by an action at law. ‘The important right conferred upon 
parishioners by this enactment is two-fold,—the right to inspect any 
original rate which has been made by the overseers and church- 
wardens, and confirmed by the allowance of the justices, and the right 
to be furnished with a copy of it; and, consequently, parish offi- 
cers, who, through wilful negligence, or corrupt conduct, disclaim, 
deny, or delay a parishioner’s title to either, are in the hazard of 
incurring a double penalty. The statute, in effect, creates two distinct 
offences. ‘The conditions which are imposed upon an applicant when 
he desires to inspect a particular rate, are, that he should be an 
inhabitant of the rated parish; that he should pay, or at least, 
tender, the necessary sum of money ; and, lastly, that the demand 
should be made at a convenient hour of the day, and at a proper 
piace; for this purpose, the officer's residence, and within the ordi- 
nary hours of business, would generally be most suitable and appro- 
priate. So, when a parishioner applies for a copy of a rate, the 
overseer or churchwarden must have a reasonable and convenient 
time (for this is the legal meaning of the word “ forthwith”) for pre- 
paring the copy. But if these preliminaries are not strictly fulfilled, 
the right of inspection is completely gone. 

It was once, however, conceived that a parishioner could not sue 
for the penalty unless he had sustained a certain and specific injury 
by the act of the officers in improperly withholding the information 
which was sought, as, for instance, that he had been prevented from 
appealing against the rate which he applied to inspect, or a copy 
of which he wished to obtain. But this doctrine was soon repudiated, 
aud it was properly held that a refusal to produce the rate upon a legal 
and regular demand, constituted the inhabitant “a party aggrieved,” 
within the meaning of the act. “ An inhabitant has a right,’’ the court 
observed, **to see the rate in order to satisfy himself whether he has 
been fairly dealt with, and whether other parties are assessed at all, 
or to the full value, or whether he is overrated.” For some years, it 
was also considered necessary, for the substantiation of the right of 
lspection, that the person should be a rated inhabitant, but when the 
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question came to be fully discussed, it was determined that the statute 
required no such qualification, and imposed no such limitation o- 
restraint upon the exercise of this right. In Batchelor v. Hodyes, 4 
Adol. and E., 592, where this question arose, the late Mr. Justice 

Littledale said, “The inhabitant may have an interest in seeing the 

rate, although not himself rated. He may desire to see whether he js 

rated or not, as there are some privileges connected with the being 

rated. The act of parliament says nothing about ‘ rated inhabitants’ 

We have no right, therefore, to say that it is necessary that he should 

appear to be such.”’ 

Assistant-overseers* are generally liable to the penalty of the 
statute, if they are intrusted with the custody of the rates of the parish, 
and illegally refuse inspection. But it has been recently decided by 
the Court of Common Pleas that a churchwarden, or overseer, is not 
an inhabitant, or parishioner, within the 17 Geo. IIL. c. 3, so as to be 
entitled to sue his co-churchwarden, or overseer, for the penalty for 
refusing to permit him to inspect, or to give a copy ofa rate. And 
the reasons of this are thus stated by the Lord Chief Justice Tindal, in 
Wethered v. Calcuti, 5 Scott, N. R. 409: “It seems to me that the 
statute intended to give to the inhabitants a remedy against the parish 
officers, the word ‘inhabitants’ being used in contradistinction to 
‘churchwardens and overseers.’ If they had done their duty, all the 
churchwardens and overseers would have been present at the making 
of the rate; and the legislature never could have supposed that those 
whose duty it is to make a rate would require the aid of penalties to 
enforce a right to inspect, or to obtain a copy of it.” 

The remaining provisions on the subject of inspection of parish 
rates, are the 17 Geo, LI. c. 38, and 6 & 7 Will, 1V. ¢. 96. By the 
13th section of the former act, which passed shortly after the 17 
Geo, IL. c, 3, churchwardens and overseers are bound to keep a book 
wherein to enter attested copies of all rates and assessments made for 
the relief of the poor, which book is to be carefully preserved in some 
public place in the parish, whereto all persons assessed, or liable to be 
so, may freely resort. The Sth section of the latter statute enacts, 
that any person ra¢ed to the relief of the poor of the parish in respect 
of which any rate is made, may, at seasonable times, take copies, or 
extracts of the same, gratis. To entitle him to this privilege, however, 
it is obvious that he must be a rated inhabitant, which circumstance 
distinguishes this from the preceding enactments. 
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* Assistant-overseers are appointed under the 59th Geo. IIT. c. 12, ¢ 17, whieh 
empowers inhabitants, in vestry assembled, by a resolution to nominate and elect any 
discreet person to be assistant-overseer of the poor, and the vestry is required to 
determine and specify the duties which the individual is to perform. This 
appointment is afterwards confirmed by the warrant of two magistrates, and if 
the person is appointed assistant-overseer generally, he has the authority, and is sub- 
ject to the liabilities of an ordinary overseer of the poor, in all respects, and in all 
matters connected with the parish, 
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MR. WARD AND HIS MARRIAGE. 
‘0 the Editor of the Times. 


Syp,—Several of the newspapers have occupied themselves of late with my 

‘vate affairs, and theological comments, I am told, have in some instances 

o made upon the circumstance that I am engaged to be married. I have 
no wish to examine the question how far in these comments the liberty of the 
press has been carried beyond its due limits, because in truth I am glad of the 
opportunity, which could hardly otherwise have been afforded me, of making 
a short and simple statement of my views on the important theological sub- 


ject. I am not unmindful of the grave evils which may be apprehended from 


making newspapers the vehicle of such controversy ; but, on the other hand, a 

rson who undertakes the responsibility of writing a work which treats on 
subjects of such extreme importance as those considered in the Ideal ofa 
Christian Church, seems to lie under a positive obligation to take measures, so 
far as in him lies, that a cause which he considers inexpressibly important 
may not suffer detriment through a misapprehension which a few words from 
him might remove. Whereas, then, it appears that both friends and opponents 
have, in innumerable instances, conceived that there is some inconsistency be- 
tween the sentiments contained in my work, and the announcement that has 
been recently made, I trust I shall not appear egotistical, or again unduly 
sensitive, if | beg your permission to lay before your readers the simple views 
which I have long entertained on the subject of religious celibacy. 

First, I hold it most firmly as a truth, even of natural religion, that celibacy 
is a higher condition of life than marriage. 

Secondly, I most fully believe that vows of celibacy, when duly taken, are 
perpetually obligatory; and 

Thirdly, I incline most strongly to the opinion, that under a really effective 
church system, the priests would be, if possible, wholly selected from those 
who have taken such vows. 

On the other hand, it appears to me of the utmost importance to remember, 
that in cases where no vocation is felt for a life of celibacy, he who leads such 
a life forfeits a great spiritual blessing ; and he who makes a resolution, much 
more a vow, to lead such a life, involves himself in a fearful snare. I can 
hardly fancy a much more serious evil than that the Catholic doctrine on 
“counsels of perfection” should be revived, while the correlative Catholic doc- 
trine on “ vocation” remains dormant; and any one incurs a most serious 
and grave responsibility, who swells a current of public opinion which should 
tend to deter from marriage those who have not had the opportunity of care- 
fully considering in which direction their real call lies, 

These have been very long my opinions, and more than one of my friends 
remember my having, from time to time, expressed them. How any one can 
imagine that I have ever professed any vocation to a high and ascetic life, I 
am utterly at a loss to conceive. At the very outset of my work, I mention 
that my dissatisfaction with the English system arises from “ the absence” in 
it “ of such helps as may support an erring and sinful mind in the most ordi- 
nary path of salvation,” (p. 8,) and speak of myself as having “no more 
power in understanding and sympathizing with moral goodness than would be 
given by acting for a single day, with reasonable constancy, in disregard of 
other inclinations, and with a single eye to duty,” (p.5:) while in the pre- 
face I most earnestly draw the attention of my readers to these disclaimers, 
(p. iii.) I suppose persons consider these to have been merely graceful ex- 
pressions of humility at starting, just as some, with the kindest intentions, 
have represented me as not fully realizing the various severe expressions which 
are to be found in my work. But I am really in the habit of saying what I 
mean, whether I speak of the “‘ deep and burning hatred” which I feel towards 
the English reformation, or of the very unfavourable light in which I regard 
my Owa moral attainments. 
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One newspaper, I am told, supposes that I must deny the validity of the 
English ordinations. This is really unintelligible. The strongest ultramop. 
tane Roman Catholic would repudiate the doctrine that priests are forbidden 
by divine law to marry ; while, I need not say, no ecclesiastical law exists on 
the subject in our own Church. On the other hand, I do not at all den ’ 
rather | deeply feel, that under a pure and really effective church system, a 
person so wholly destitute as I am of such a vocation, would never have been 
admitted into priest’s orders. In that part ofthe Roman Church (by far the 
greater part) where the discipline of priestly celibacy exists, nothing can ex. 
ceed the care that is taken of ascertaining in each individual case whether there 
be really such a vocation. 

The only remaining question is, whether such a person as myself could have 
any right to express a confident opinion on theological subjects—in other 
words, whether I do not rate too highly the value of mere intellect in such 
inquiries. The Quarterly Reviewer of my work thinks the very reverse—that 
I rate it too highly. My own opinion of course is, that I rate it neither too 
highly nor too lowly. I think that a writer who, like myself, makes it a 
matter of the most conscientious duty never to deem a religious opinion false 
which religions men hold, until he has satisfied himself that they hold it either 
as an intellectual inference from, or an intellectual analysis of, their spiritual 
perception, and that it is itself no part of those perceptions—I think that such 
a writer may conceivably bring to light truths of the very utmost value and 
importance, however miserably deficient his own moral character. Whether 
I have myself brought to light such truths, depends of course upon the ques- 
tion, whether my intellectual powers be really valuable or not—a question 
which has plainly no reference to the point now at issue—or, viz., whether I 
have, or have not, a vocation for a single life. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 
March 1. W. G. Warp. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Ar a meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, held on Friday, 
March 14th, at 79, Pall Mall, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London, Lichfield, Worcester, and Bangor, the Dean of Chichester, Rev. Sir 
H. RK. Dukinfield, Bart. ; J. H, Dickenson, Esq., M.P.; Newell Connop, Esq.; 
Richard Clarke, Esq. ; G. F. Mathison, Esq., J, C. Sharpe, Esq. ; Revs. Drs. 
Spry and Grant; Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. D. Wilson, Rev. T. Jackson, and 
others, were present. The special attention of the society was drawn to the 
remarkable movement in favour of Christianity which has taken place in the 
society's Tinnevelly missions, in the course of the last twelve months, It 
appears from the letters and other documents recently published by the so- 
ciety, that in that period three thousand have been added to the number of con- 
verts under Christian instruction, and that remarkable evidence had been given 
of the sincerity of their motives by the destruction of their idols, the conversion 
of their devil temples into houses of prayer, the contributions made for the 
purpose of building churches, and the endurance of much trouble and pet- 
secution. 

Archdeacon Robinson (late Archdeacon of Madras, and Chaplain to Bishop 
Heber, and who had visited this district in the year 1829) made an earnest 
appeal on behalf of the mission in Tinnevelly, and the remarkable and simul- 
taneous movements peculiar in several districts of the province, describing the 
peculiar characters of the superstitions and worship of the natives, only pat- 
tially under the dominion of the Brahminical faith, tracing the early history 
of Christianity among them from the visit of the first Protestant missionary 
about the year 1780, enumerating the powerful causes that, during the re 
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mainder of that century and in the early part of the present, retarded the pro- 

of our holy faith among them, and enlarging on the healthy and en- 
couraging features of the present movements in the districts of Edeyenkoopy 
pooram, and Nazareth, as calling most loudly for the concentrated and 
united efforts of the church. ; 

This appeal was powerfully seconded by R. Clarke, Esq., late of the Madras 
Civil Service, and for many years secretary to the Madras committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The Archdeacon and Mr, Clarke were requested to prepare for immediate 
publication the substance of their very interesting statements, and several 
liberal donations were at once contributed for the extension of the Tinnevelly 
missions. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL. 
CURATES IN POPULOUS PLACES. 

A meetine of this society, of which her Majesty Queen Victoria is patron, 
and their Graces the Archbishop of Canterbury and York are presidents, was 
held on Tuesday, 18th March, at their chambers, 4, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
falgar-square ; when his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury was in the chair. 
There also were present the Bishops of London, Bangor Lichfield, Chester, 
and Hereford; the Rev. Drs. Spry, B. Harrison, C. B. Dalton; and H. Brown, 
Joshua Watson, Newell Connop, Esqrs., &c. 

Of the applications before the committee, grants for the maintenance of 
additional Curates were voted to the following districts—viz., For the Diocese 
of York to St. Mary’s Hali, 75/., to meet 25/, In the Diocese of London—to 
All Saints’, Gordon-square, on condition of two services at the school, 50/., to 
meet 50/.; to St. Peter’s, Bethnal-green, 201., for two years, from a special 
subscription by W. Ford, Esq.; to Romford, 50/., to meet 20/., for two years; 
to Christ Church, in the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, 104, in augmentation 
of a grant previously made of 70/., for three years. To St. Matthew’s, 
Bethnal-green, 80/., for the maintenance of a second Curate. In the Diocese 
of Durham—to St. Andrew’s, Deptford, in the parish of Bishop Wearmouth, a 
sum not exceeding 50/., to meet the remaindcr of the Curates; to St. Giles’s 
Durham, 20/., to meet 60/., from the Diocesan Society. In the Diocese of 
Bangor—to the united parishes of Stannor-cum-Denio, 80/., to meet 20/., 
subscribed by the Bishop. In the Diocese of Chester, to St. Matthew’s, 
Manchester, 60/., to meet 30/.; to Hulme, Holy Trinity, Manchester, 30/., to 
meet 70/.; to Christ Church, Bolton-le-Moors, a sum not exceeding 501., to 
meet the remainder of the Curate’s stipend; to Holy Trinity, Preston, 80/., 
formerly occupied by the district of St. James’s. In the Diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol—to St. James's, Bristol, 70/., to meet 30/.; to Chipping Sodbury, 
25/., to meet 25/. from the Incumbent, and 40/, from the parishioners. In the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells—to St. Mary’s, Taunton, 35/., and to St. James’s, 
Taunton, 40/., for one year. In the Diocese of Hereford—to the borough of 
Leominster, 501., to meet 402. In the Diocese of Lichfield—to Ilkeston, 601., 
to meet 20/.; to St. Paul’s, Burslem, 70. ; to St. Mary’s, Wolverhampton, 80/., 
to meet 20/.; to Hanley, in the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, 75/., to meet 251. ; 
to Leek (Staffordshire), 20/., to meet 40/.; to Belper (Derbyshire), 10/., in 
augmentation of a former grant of 70/. for three years; to Stafford, St. Mary’s, 
60/,, to meet 40/, Inthe Diocese of Llandaff—to Bedwelly, 70/., to meet 104, ; 
to Abersychan, in the parish of Trovethein, 801. for a second year. In the 
Diocese of Ripon—to Robert Town, in the parish of Birstal, 80/., to meet 104, 
forone ycar. In the Diocese of St. Asaph—to Rhys-y-medre, in the parish of 
Ruabon, 70/., to meet 10/, In the Diocese of St. David’s—to Alt-y-gry-gy 
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and Mawr, an increase to former grant of 35/., in proportions to local con. 
tributions, the aggregate not to exceed 100/. In the Diocese of Salisbury—to 
the united parishes of Bridgewater-cum-Chilton, 40/., to meet 30. 

In the course of the proceedings it was stated that a considerable increase 
had taken place in the society’s income, but that the receipts fell far short of 
the sums required to meet the pressing demands which continue to be made 
from the mining and manufacturing districts, for no less than 250 applications 
remain still unaided, and these require the immediate addition, it appears, of 
about 10,000/. per annum to the society’s income. It is encouraging, however, 
that this society supports, by its existing grants, more than two hundred ad. 
ditional clergymen, who are labouring hard among an aggregate population of 
nearly one million and three quarters, averaging 8,358 souls as the population 
of each district or parish to which aid has been extended in England and Wales; 
and all the funds supplied for this great work of extending spiritual comfort 
and instruction amongst the working classes, it should be noticed, is derived 
solely trom the benevolence of individuals, many of whom are dignitaries in 
the church, and others are beneficed clergymen, together with the aid of 
landed proprietors, agriculturists, manufacturers, and members of the learned 
professions, who cheerfully contribute to the funds of this excellent and most 
useful institution. 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION. 


Tue fifth meeting of the Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, for the season, was held at 
4, St. Martin’s-place, on Monday, the 17th of Mareh. Present—the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the chair; the Bishops of London, Bangor, Chester, 
Worcester, Hereford, and St. David’s; the Lord Kenyon, F. H. Dickinson, 
Esq., M.P.; Reverends the Dean of Chichester, Dr. Spry, C. B. Dalton, 
J. Jennings, B. Harrison; Messrs. James Cocks, N. Connop, W. Davis, &c. 
The applications which the sub-committee had referred to the consideration 
of the board having been examined, grants were voted in aid of the following 
objects :—The erection of new churches at Audenshaw and Droylsden, near 
Manchester; Quarry-bank, near Stourbridge ; Warmley, near Bristol ; West 
Fordington, near Dorchester; and Wooden-box, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
five of these places are districts recently constituted by the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, and will be endowed from the funds at their disposal. The popu- 
lation of the whole six is extremely poor, the inhabitants being principally opera- 
tives engaged in the cotton, silk, and nail manufactures, in the potteries, or in 
working stone quarries and coal mines. The present state of these places may 
be understood by the following facts:—At Audenshaw, a very poor neigh- 
bourhood, there is no place which can be obtained for the performance of Divine 
service, in the interval which must elapse while the church is being built, but 
a room ina public-house. The district of Quarry-bank is so poor that it was 
hopeless to attempt to raise any subscriptions from the inhabitants towards 
building a church, and is one of those places which was much disturbed during 
the Chartist riots, but the inhabitants are now represented as being not un- 
friendly to the church. At Warmley the population is described as frightfully 
teeming with dissent, poverty, and profligacy. West Fordington contains the 
suburbs of the town of Dorchester on the east, north, and south sides, being 
the poorest part of the town. The population of Wooden-box consists prin- 
cipally of poor labouring potters, gathered together within the last thirty years 
from various parts of the country. Numbers of the people are attendants on 
Mormonite preachers, and the majority are habitual sabbath-breakers. 
Grants of money were also voted towards obtaining an increase of accom- 
modation, either by an extension of the building or a re-arrangement of the 
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seats, &e., in the parish churches of Whitechapel, Sedghill, near Shaftesbury ; 
Horningsheath, near Bury St. Edmunds; Rudbaxton, near Haverfordwest ; 
Colmere, near Altan; Lindfield, near Cuckfield; Osmington, near Melcombe 
Regis, and Rudgwick, near Horsham. “a 
‘he fourteen parishes to which the Society’s aid is now extended, contains 

together a population of 481,949 persons, their present provision of church ac- 
commodation is 74,149 seats, 23,681 of which are free, and the number of 
churches is seventy-six; the additional accommodation which will be afforded 
by the erection of six new churches, and the enlargement, &c., of eight exist- 
ing churches, is 4,306 seats, 3,590 of which are to be free, or more than three= 
fourths of the whole number. 

The total amount of grants which the Society is now pledged to pay is 
57,662/., while the means at their disposal are only 55,713/., showing a defi- 
ciency of nearly 2,0002. 


— 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Tuz meetings of the National Society for the Education of the Poor in the 
principles of the Established Church, during the last month, have been at- 
tended by his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Lords Bishops 
of London, Hereford, Lichfield, and Worcester; Viscount Sandon, M.P.; 
Thomas D. Acland, Esq., M.P.; the Very Reverend the Dean of Chichester ; 
Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair; the Rev. H. H. Norris; Rev. H. H. Milman; 
Rev. John Jennings; Rev. William Short; William Davis, Esq. ; Gilbert F. 
Mathison, Esq., and Richard Twining, Esq. 

Grants from the Special fund to the amount of 15001., and from the Queen’s 
Letter fund to the amount of 477/.—total, 1977/.—have been voted in aid of 
schools at the following places—viz., Norwich, St. Mark’s; St. George in the 
East; Sandbach ; Holbeck ; Church Kirk in Whalley ; Marple; Otley; Bir- 
mingham, St. Thomas ; Wolsingham ; Choppards in Holmfirth ; Bethnal Green, 
St. Thomas and St. Simon; Mellor; Darlington ; Rhos Lanerchrugog; Aud- 
ley; Lothersdale ; Middleton in Manchester ; Blidworth ; Burnley; Lye, Christ 
Church; Alston; Accrington; Madeley; Darlaston; Coscley; Wigginton; 
Swingfield; Eling North; Bideford; Beesby-le-Marsh; Deviock; Hilgay ; 
Heckington ; Evenlode ; Stukeley, Great ; King’s Ripton, and Portsmouth. 

Schools in thirty-two places have been received into union. 

Betton’s Charity remains still unsettled. The judgment of the Master of 
es Rolls in this case will be anxiously looked for by all friends of church 
education. 


—_e 


BEER-SHOP ACT. 


Tue following extract is from a letter on the subject of the Beer-Shop Act, 
lately addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by G. V. Drury, Esq., of 
Shotover House. The subject is one of vital importance, and presses with 
particular force at the time present, when strong practical efforts are being 
made to ameliorate the condition of the poorer classes. The impressive force 
and truth of the subjoined statement cannot fail to strike our readers, most of 
ag have personal opportunity of observing the working of the evil referred 
o— 

“The Beer-Shop Act is a measure which has done more to demoralize the 
people, and to encourage and to foster crime, than any other Act ever placed 
upon the Statute Book. ‘This I declare, without fear of contradiction, as a 
resident landlord in the neighbourhood of a large city, and with one populous 
village on my estate, and several others close to its bounds. I make this state- 
ment from personal knowledge and observation, and supported by the testimony 
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of my fellow-subjects, including the most eminent authorities both in church 
and state, and urged, not less by feelings of humanity, as regards the 
lected and impoverished wives and families of the victims of intemperance, 
The numerous lamentable proofs of the consequences of beer-shop influence, 
brought to my knowledge this winter, I can too truly enumerate, as | have, 
Sir, to this day, been engaged to administer relief to the almost famished and 
naked families, left destitute by their profligate parents, who have been enticed 
into these infernal pest-houses. a 

“I would remind you, Sir, that the beer-shop Act was originally framed 
with the generous intention of lessening the greedy monopoly of the brewer, 
and to enable the labouring classes to obtain an unadulterated and cheaper 
supply of malt liquor from other quarters. But instead of this monopoly of 
the brewer having thus been checked, it has thereby been increased tenfold, as 
most of the beer-shops are occupied by persons who have been put into them 
by the brewers, as agents for the sale of their malt liquor. Improvidence and 
increase of crime have been the results of this pernicious enactment. 

“ Unhappy and numerous cases of incendiarism in the counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Bedfordshire, Herts, Wiltshire, &c., during the last autumn and this 
winter, are known from the confessions of the convicted participators in those 
crimes—TO HAVE BEEN PLANNED AND ARRANGED IN THE BEER-SHOPS! 

‘‘ | appeal to you, Sir, most respectfully and earnestly, not only as a man of 
humanity, but as a statesman, whether it be not better to prevent crime than 
to punish it. Beer-shops are the very hot-beds of vice, the sources whence, by 
ten thousand channels, evil is diffused throughout the land. You will merit 
the applause of all good men, and obtain that best reward— the consciousness 
of well-doing, if you will strike out of the Statute Book a measure which is 


alike injurious to soul and body, to peace of mind here and to salvation here- 
after.” 


ee 


QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY. 


Aw account of all moneys received and disbursed by the Governors of “ Queen 
Anne's Bounty,” during the year ending on the 31st day of December, 1843, 
has been presented to Parliament. The gross total amount of the receipts was 
188,945/. 15s. Lid., and the gross total amount of the disbursements, 194,356/. 
19s. Od, leaving a deficiency of 5,411/. 3s. 10d. Of the sums received, 12,7054. 
consisted of first-fruits and tenths: 20,195/. of benefactions for the augmen- 
tation of livings; 37,612. of dividends on government funds; 42,055/. of 
the produce of stock sold for general purposes ; 21,119/. of interest on moneys 
advanced on mortgage to build &c. glebe houses; 26,032/. of instalments in 
part liquidation of moneys advanced on mortgage ; 7,834/. of the net produce 
of sales on county lands; and 17,285/. of endowment trusts; of the sums dis- 
bursed, 9,804/. were appropriated to the purchase of land; 23,550/. to the 
erection of residence houses ; 73,178/. to the loans on mortgage to build &c. 
glebe houses; 21,752/, to the purchase of stock for general purposes ; 56,541/, 
to the clergy; 3,720/. to salaries, and 1,270/. to miscellaneous expenses. 
There are no first-fruits and only 25/. 16s. 7d. of yearly tenths now in arrear. 


MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND. 


Ir appears from very elaborate tables, prepared by the registrar-general of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and on Tuesday laid before Parliament, that 
the total number of marriages in 1842, in England and Wales, was 118,825; 
of these, 17,689 were in the metropolis alone. Of this number, 26,198 were 
persons who had been married before, the proportion being 15,619 widowers, 
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and 10,579 widows. Thus the proportion per cent. of those who were re- 
married was 11°02 for the whole of England, and 12°34 for the metropolis. 
The proportion of annual marriages to persons of all ages was 1 in 130 in all 
Eo , 1 in 102 in London: the annual marriages were to the persons aged 
from twenty to forty, nearly as one to forty in England, one to thirty-seven in 
the metropolis; or, more exactly, 2°515 per cent.; and 2°675 (as regards 
London.) There was, altogether, one marriage to every 136 males and females 
living in 1842, but only one person married for the first time to 76-3 persons 
living, which may be considered equivalent to one first marriage to 153 persons 
living: 11 per cent. of the persons married had been married before, and had 
been enumerated in the returns of previous years. In 1839 the number married 
out of 100,000 males was 1,625; and of 100,000 females, 1,553; in 1840, 
1,597 males, and 1,526 females; in 1841, 1,574 males, and 1,504 females ; 
and in 1842, 1,506 males, and 1,439 females. Thus, it will be perceived, there 
has been a yearly decrease during that period. The annual average has been, 
however, one in sixty-four males out of 100,000, and sixty-six females. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION.—CORRESPON DENCE BETWEEN THE LORD 
BISHOP OF MEATH AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


(From the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal.) 


[The following correspondence between the Lord Bishop of Meath and Sir 
James Graham, forms the Appendix to a Report on the subject of the National 
System of Education in Ireland, drawn up by the Archdeacon of Meath, and 
which has been, or shortly will be published. The Editor begs to acknow- 
ledge the kindness of the Archdeacon of Meath in favouring him with an early 
copy}. 

' Ardbraccan, Navan, Jan. 2, 1845. 

Sir,—The question of National Education is at present engaging the anxious 
attention of the public, and particularly of the established church in Ireland ; 
and [am aware that it has also been frequently under the consideration of her 
Majesty’s ministers, The great majority of the clergy have been hitherto 
opposed to the government system; it is of great importance that they should 
be reconciled to it, and that a final settlement should be made, by which they 
may be enabled to co-operate in so desirable a work. 

I consider it my duty, as a bishop of an Irish diocese, to lend my assistance 
in the attainment of so desirable an object; I therefore take the liberty of 
addressing her Majesty’s ministers through you, as the home secretary of state, 
upon this subject, of such vital importance to the well-being of the established 
church, as well as of the country at large. 

When the intention of establishing a national system of education, by par- 
liamentary grants, was first announced, and ever since, I have uniformly ad- 
vised that the clergy of the church in Ireland should endeavour to make such 
an arrangement with government as would render their exertions available for 
the work, But I had no influence, and my opinion had no weight against the 
great majority. I knew, however, the pure motives by which they were 
guided; having witnessed the exemplary patience with which they endured pri- 
vation and persecution, the withholding and subsequent reduction of their in- 
comes. I respected their conscientious opinions upon the education question, 
although I was obliged to dissent from them. Differing both from the govern- 
mentand from the clergy, and failing in my feeble and unaided attempt to 
bring them to an agreement, I kept aloof from the discussion of the question, 
of the progress of which [ have continued an attentive and impartial observer. 
I foresaw objections to the establishment of one uniform system; I wished to 
see the appointment of a board, such as has since been formed in England, 
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who could not, or would not, consent to read the scriptures, to a 
highest kind of education, nor sinking those who wished for the highest to the 
level of those who would not advance beyond the lowest. Experience has 
proved that the uniform plan could not effectually work, and that it failed jn 
promoting united education, which ought to be a primary object in any system, 

I was aware of the conflicting difficulties which government had to encounter, 
and of the opposite principles they had to reconcile, owing to the peculiar cir. 
cumstances of this country. I felt that the first step which a prudent and 
provident executive ought to take towards establishing the peace and pros. 
perity of this country, as well as towards the promotion of the moral and reli. 
gious improvement of its population, was to endeavour to have all the children 
of the lower orders educated upon the best plan, and in the best manner that 
might be feasible under their peculiar circumstances. 

There has been, for many years past, a great desire among the lower 
orders, of all religious denominations for education ; the pastors of a large pro- 
portion were far from anxious that the children of their flocks should be edu. 
cated at all, but they found it impossible to resist their ardent desire. Their 
next object was to prevent their reading the scriptures ; for the attainment of 
which object they exerted the whole power of their influence and authority, 
Government considered it necessary to make concessions upon this point, in 
order to their effectualizing their primary purpose, but in doing so, they met 
with another difficulty, and an opposing principle; they ran a risk of alien- 
ating the great body of the Protestants, who considered scriptural instruction 
the necessary basis of national education; and in endeavouring to reconcile 
these opposing principles they met with another difficulty, the danger of coun- 
teracting another primary object of national education, the union of children 
of different persuasions in the same schools. 

These difficulties we must keep steadily in view in any arrangements we 
may endeavour to make for the purpose of conciliating all parties to co-operate 
in the work. ‘The principles and rules under which, in deference to the feel- 
ings and objections of Roman catholics, the national schools were established, 
would have bound our clergy, who might have become managers of schools, 
to give facilities to the pastors of all religious professions, for teaching their 
peculiar doctrines in the school-rooms. To this the clergy of our church 
could not consent, conceiving it to be not only against their consciences to 
affofd facilities for the teaching of error, but inconsistent with their oaths and 
solemn vows, to allow the teaching of doctrines in their school-rooms which 
the legislature had obliged them on several occasions to abjure upon oath, and 
which their ordination vows, imposed both by the legislature and the church, 
had obliged them most solemnly to disclaim for themselves, and to labour to 
eradicate from the minds of others. 

The commissioners have, however, from time to time, made such changes as 
would, if fairly carried out, remove the above objection. The greatest changes 
have been made by the rules of 1843, which left more in the discretion of the 
patrons and managers than had been hitherto allowed, and thereby an opening 
was made for the clergy to join them. This occurred soon after my appointment 
to the see of Meath; | availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded of effect- 
ing what | had so long and so anxiously desired—a cordial co-operation between 
government and the clergy in the promotion of national education ; and, ac- 
cordingly, I issued the circular letter, a copy of which is prefixed to the 
** Report” which accompanies this; in which I endeavoured to point out to the 
clergy the principles upon which I conceived that they would be justifiable in 
effecting a union with her majesty’s government, and by which letter I also 
endeavoured to procure information as to the state of education in the diocese; 
and, moreover, to elicit the free and candid opinions of the clergy upon the 
whole question. This led to a lengthened correspondence between the arch- 
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deacon and the clergy, as well as to frequent discussions between them and 
nim at clerical meetings ; the result of which he has detailed in the first part 
of hia accompanying report, which will give her majesty’s ministers a fairer 
sample of the state of education in Ireland, and of the conscientious and un- 
hiassed feelings of the clergy, than, I think, could be elsewhere procured. 

In the course of our inquiry it became necessary to investigate the proceed- 
ings of the National Board of Education; and in approaching this part of the 
subject I can truly say that both I and the Archdeacon were guided by a spirit 
of strict impartiality, and a wish to find the materials of a cordial and candid 
union. Ifthe result has been such as to disappoint our hopes, the fault has 
not been ours. 

In endeavouring to make such an arrangement as may enable the clergy to 
co-operate in a national system, we turn to her majesty’s ministers, for they 
only have the power of making it. The commissioners have no power of 
making such an arrangement ; they cannot form or give permanency to rules ; 
they cannot give security for the continuance of any system or regulation, 
without the consent of government. When an arrangement was contem- — 
plated between them and the heads of the Presbyterian body, the latter ap- 
plied to the Lord Lieutenant, and through him the settlement was made. It 
appears, by Lord Stanley’s letter, that it was intended from the very first that 
the Board should act under the direction and control of the executive; this is 
also maintained by some of the commissioners in their examination before 
parliamentary committees. Mr. Blake’s words on such an occasion were, 
“we are the mere creatures of the Lord Lieutenant.” The grant is annually 
made by Parliament “‘ to enable the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to issue money 
for the advancement of education in Ireland.” I speak of their powers, for it 
seems as if in their practice the rules of 1843 had been made without the pre- 
vious consent, or subsequent approval, of the Lord Lieutenant. The very con- 
stitution of the Board shews the necessity of such control, to insure impar- 
tiality and consistency, as well as public confidence. In a body composed of 
sections representing different religious professions, it must happen that some 
particular section—whose members may bave most leisure,most activity and 
ability, and most punctuality in attendance—will occasionally gain the ascend- 
ancy, and be expected to work the system most in accordance with the views 
and wishes of their own peculiar profession, which are also their own. To 
prevent such a reality, or such a suspicion, the control of her majesty’s minis- 
ters is necessary. 

I proceed, therefore, briefly to state the principles upon which the great 
majority of the clergy of this diocese are willing to co-operate in the work of 
national education; and, to smooth the way to an object I have so much at 
heart, | shall not propose any rule which can be reasonably objected to by the 
commissioners, because the rules which I shall propose are those of which 
they themselves have already approved. Their rules of 1843, which left so 
much discretion in the hands of local patrons and managers, would, with some 
little alterations, prove acceptable to the generality of the clergy of this diocese 
(and, | have reason to believe, to many of other dioceses also), on the follow- 
ing conditions : that the concessions granted by those rules to three-fourths of 
the schools, but which are only temporary, and at any time revocable, shall be 
permanently continued, under the sanction of government, and shall be exe 
tended to all their schools, of every description, including the other fourth ; 
and that the same rules shall also be substituted in the trust deeds, in place of 
the conditions now required therein, which are at variance with these rules. 

_ It is necessary to explain this proposal, and in doing so, to state our objec- 
tions to the present plans of the Board; because it may appear at firat sight, 
that if we approve of those rules, and of the indulgence they afford, we have 

ho reason to complain. 

it was originally intended by the government, that whatever rules and re- 
gulations should be in operation in the national system, should extend to all 
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the schools, whether built by the commissioners, and vested in them, o, 
‘ whether placed under their management and inspection, and aided by them 

with salaries and school requisites. In the year 1843, for the first time, a 
distinction was made, and the schools divided into two classes—such as were 
vested, and such as were not vested; the former consisted of those, the school. 
houses of which had been partly, or altogether, built by grants from them, ang 
the sites vested in them by trust deeds, which bound the patron to the original 
rules, slightly modified ; the latter class consisted of those which, not having 
been vested in the Board, but having been put into connexion therewith, 
became subject to their control and inspection, and to which they granted 
salaries and school requisites. These were subject to the rules of 1843, whi 
however, or any one of them, were revocable at pleasure, or the school itself 
liable to be discontinued. It appears to have been the intention of the 
Board, according as funds should have become available, to have built a suf. 
ficient number of school-houses to answer the demand for education in all 
parts of Ireland; and, of course, accordingly as these were increased, the 
others would have been discontinued, and the rules of 1843, and their indyl. 
gence, which had induced the patrons of the schools to forego aid from other 
sources, and put them under the control of the Board, would have ceased 
altogether. All the schools would have become vested in the Board, and sub- 
jected to the original objectionable rules. Thus the rules now in operation in 
three-fourths of the schools will be superseded altogether, and the objection- 
able rules and principles not now enforced even in the one-fourth, will become 
the standard rules of the whole. This consummation would have eventuated 
in putting down all the schools of the clergy, and again excluding them from 
all participation in the work of national education. At present the non 
observance of rules is connived at. The clergy of the established church can- 
not consent to conduct schools upon the mere connivance of the commissioners; 
but they will observe, with good faith, whatever rules or conditions they may 
agree to. 

The rules and conditions of the trust-deeds are now in abeyance ; a return 
to them would be alike objectionable to Roman-catholic patrons as to us. 
Why keep them still in abeyance, and liable to be called forth at any time, for 
the purpose of driving out the established clergy, who may join the Board 
under the protection of the concessions of 1843? 

I give this asa mere outline of an arrangement which I beg to suggest for 
the consideration of her majesty’s ministers. The accompanying report con- 
tains some minor particulars, to which no objection can be anticipated. 1 donot 
consider it necessary to enter into minute details, until I shall have ascertained 
whether her majesty’s ministers are willing to entertain the question. We 
shall be ready at any time to submit a plan in detail. 

The attempt to establish a system of national education in Ireland was a 
great, but doubtful experiment; considering the materials upon which it had 
to work, and the instruments which had to be employed, it was impossible to 
foresee the effects and the results ; and, like all great experiments, particularly 
those of a moral and political character, it requires to have the principles and 
machinery occasionally altered, corrected, and adapted to the better working 
which experience, and experience alone, can suggest. An act of parliament 
never yet was passed in so perfect a form, as to enable it effectually to work 
without alteration and revision. The Church Temporalities’ Act required 
several subsequent acts, and still requires further revision, amendment, and exe 
planation. Shall it be said that the question of national education alone is 80 
clear, and unembarrassed with difficulty, as to work smoothly on theoretical 
principles, and disclaim the aid of practice and the wisdom of experience ! 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your faithful and obedient humble servant, 
The Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. Epwarp Mrzat#. 
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LETTER FROM SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART., TO THE BISHOP OF MEATH,. 


Whitehall, Feb. i, 1845. 


My Lorp Bisnor,—lIn fulfilment of the promise which I gave to your lord- 

is, [have carefully considered the report of Archdeagon Stopford, transmitted 

in official letter to me; and I have made inquiries into the allegations 

which impute bad faith to the Board of National Education in several important 
iculars. 

Considering the character and station of the members of that board, among 
whom are an archbishop of the established church, and the Queen's solicitor- 

neral in Ireland, I did believe, even before inquiry, that the accusations 

inst the board proceeded either from error or misconstruction. I am now 
entirely confirmed in that opinion by the inquiries which I have instituted, I 
will not enter into a discussion of the point at issue, lest I should be entangled 
in a controversy which I seek rather to allay than to provoke; but I must be 
itted to express my opinion that the commissioners have executed their 
dificult trust with fidelity, and that the alterations which have been made from 
time to time in the school rules are consistent with the spirit of the original 
institution, and have been rendered necessary by defects which experience has 
disclosed. I may also add, that, by the admission of Archdeacon Stopford, 
these modifications are not such as justly to excite the jealousy of protestants, 
whether presbyterian, or members of the established church. 

Her majesty’s ministers are not prepared to recommend any alteration in the 
composition of the board ; the present members command their confidence, and 
are quite competent to deal with any proposals for changes either in the trust- 
deeds, or in the rules. It will be always open to your lordship, through the 
Archbishop of Dublin, to bring under the special notice of the board any sug- 
gestions which appear to you calculated to conciliate the co-operation of the 
clergy of the established church, without a departure from the intent of the 
original scheme, as set forth in Lord Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster, 
in 1832, when the board was first instituted. 

Tam sensible that the unwillingness of the parochial clergy to co-operate, 
has deprived the measure of a portion of its efficacy and salutary influence. 
It would, indeed, be a work of charity and peace, if, by their exertions and 
forbearance, these heart-burnings which have hitherto prevailed, should be ex- 
tinguished, and if all classes of the people of Ireland were thus admitted to 
the full benefit of the national education, which, under the direction of the 
present board, the legislature has thought fit to establish. 

I have the honour to be, my lord bishop, 
The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. Your faithful servant, 
The Lord Bishop of Meath. James GRaHaM., 





PROM THE BISHOP OF MEATH TO THE RIGHT HON, SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART, 


Mould’s Hotel, Suffolk Street, London, 
Feb. 11, 1845. 


Sir,—I had the honour of receiving your letter of the Ist inst. in Dublin, on 
my way to London. 

The very high respect I have always entertained for her majesty’s present 
ministers, and the confidence I have always reposed in their integrity and wis- 
dom, make it most painful to my feelings to differ from them upon any subject, 
and more particularly upon a question arising out of a sincere desire upon my 
part of reconciling the clergy of my own diocese, and also many others, with 
the measures of her majesty’s government regarding national education in 
Ireland. Nothing but a strong sense of duty to the flocks committed to my 
care could have induced me to differ—on the one side, from the majority of my 
brethren on the Irish bench, and, on the other, from her majesty’s ministers. 


Von. XXVII.— April, 1845. 2u 
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I beg once more to crave your indulgence—probably for”the last time 
this subject—while I endeavour to explain some particulars referred to in your 
letter, as well as contained in my own. 

For the members of the Board of National Education, so far as I am ae. 
quainted with them, I feel the highest respect, and I am aware of the delicate 
apr in which you at present stand with regard to some of the members, 

should not have hinted at any alteration in the constitution of the board 
except in that section representing the established church, and that by no means 
from any suspicion I entertain of the honour and integrity of the members, 
but simply because they are of that rank, and, in their respective departments, 
so overloaded with business, that it is impossible for any of them to attend to 
the detail of the proceedings. 

We have not one working man at the board who has leisure, as well as zeal, 
ability, and knowledge of the business, sufficient to enable him ‘to attend to 
the detail. Therefore, so far as our church is concerned, we are virtually un- 
represented in that most important duty ; and the interests of the church must 
be left to others and to subordinates. It is perfectly right that a high dignitary 
of our church should preside over the board, even although his peculiar duties 
should (as now) be sufficient to occupy all his attention ; because the impossi- 
bility of his attending to the detail might be compensated by the assistance of 
working men possessing his confidence. It is also proper that a lay nobleman 
of our church, to whom occasional reference might be made, should be a com- 
missioner ; but the others ought to be gentlemen such as I have described above. 

The provost has been a friend of mine for upwards of half a century, and | 
should be far from saying a disrespectful word of him ; he undertook the 
duty, at the request of Lord Grey’s government, when he was in a situation 
which afforded him sufficient leisure. He continued to hold it when he was 
appointed provost, the duties of which station render it impossible for him to 
attend to the details of the Education Commission. I am certain that his 
sense of duty, and the amiability of his disposition, would induce him readily 
and cheerfully to give way to a working man of business. Of the solicitor-ge- 
neral I have the highest opinion, but it is impossible for him to attend to the 
details ; he holds the office of a commissioner at the desire of government, and, 
in obedience to the same desire, would cheerfully relinquish it. I am certain 
that it is irksome to those two functionaries to give their names where they 
cannot give their attention. It often happens in Boards, nominally’ com- 
posed of persons of rank, that the business is, on that very account, left to 
subordinates. : 

These and other matters might have been discussed, and amicably arranged, 
if government had condescended rightly to appreciate my motives, and grant 
me ahearing. But from the very first intimation they had of my intention of 
bringing the subject under their consideration, and long before they knew that 
I had any fault to find with the proceedings of the Board; and although they 
were well aware of the moderation of my opinions upon the question, they 
peremptorily refused to listen to any propusition, or enter into any negotiation. 

On my mentioning to the Lord-Lieutenant my intention of addressing ber 
Majesty’s ministers on the subject, his Excellency communicated my intention 
to them; and in his letter, dated November 1, 1844, long before the Archdea- 
con's Report went to press, he wrote to me as follows :— 

‘Itis now my duty to inform your Lordship in reply, that the govern 
ment is not prepared to enter into any negotiation respecting the plan of 
national education in Ireland, which has received the sanction of several pat- 
liaments, and which has been supported by successive administrations. I stated 
in my last letter that her Majesty's present ministers had adopted the scheme 
alter long and careful consideration, and the result of experience has not led 
them to contemplate any change. 


‘“* Under these circumstances, although I cannot decline receiving any com 
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munication which your Lordship may think it right to address to me on the 
sabject, it will be impossible for me to enter into any negotiation. Any com- 
plaint or suggested alterations must be addressed to the Board, which has been 
constituted by the supreme authority of the State.” 


We applied to the Board, requesting information as'to the authority of their 
rules of 1843. ‘hey answered by enclosing a printed copy of a minute of 
their proceedings, without date, which stated that “ several applications having 
heen made to the Board for explanations of some of their rules,” and other in- 

yiries therein specified, ime 

“Tt being judged by the Board objectionable that the secretaries or com- 
missioners should be engaged in answering such inquiries, 1T 1s oRDERED that 
for the future any person making such inquiries should be simply referred to 
the documents already printed.” 

In accordance with that order, we requested to be referred to the particular 
document already printed, affording information as to the sanction and authority 
of the Rules of 1843, in the Appendix. 


To this request we received the following answer :— 


“That if you think the Rules of the Board do not carry with them due 
sanction and authority, although issued by the Board, laid before par- 
liament by her majesty’s command, and acted upon by parliament in 
making the grant which the Board is appointed to administer ; or if you 
consider them open to objection, on the ground of ambiguity, or otherwise, it 
isto her Majesty’s government, or the legislature, that you should address 
any representation or complaint that you may be disposed to make on the 
subject.” 

Being thus peremptorily refused any explanation, and referred for such ex- 
planation, not only as to their rules but as to any ambiguities therein, to her 
Majesty's government, and her Majesty’s government having refused to listen 
to any representation on the subject, it became necessary for us to state our 
case so strongly as to show to her Majesty’s ministers the necessity of their 
interference and control. We, therefore, closely investigated the proceedings 
and plans of the Board, as given in their own reports. We put forward no 
allegation; we made no charge ; we analyzed their proceedings ; we compared 
one fact with another; and the charges to which you allude followed, as the 
natural and obvious conclusions. We considered them again and again to 
avoid “ error,” and are not conscious of any “ misconstruction.” 

The commissioners have given you such explanations as have satisfied her 
Majesty’s ministers. You have not deemed it prudent to communicate those 
explanations to me, for the satisfaction of that most moderate portion of the 
clergy upon whose behalf I had made my application. If I had been made 
acquainted with their answer, I should have been happy to have corrected any 
error into which I might have fallen, or any misconstruction into which the 
ambiguity of their rules might have led me, or to have retracted any unjust 
accusations | might have drawn. I consider it, however, to be my duty to 
give them an opportunity of justifying their proceedings. 

The introduction of the Rules of 1843 was involved in obscurity. We con- 
sidered that the principle upon which the commission had been established— 
their uniform practice—and the practice of succeeding administrations, as well 
as the words of the parliamentary grant—did make it necessary that their 
rules, or changes of rules, should be sanctioned by government, otherwise, we 
apprehend that the same uncontrolled authority which could make, could also 
rescind rules, 

You remark that— 


bs The alterations which have been made in the school rules are consistent 
With the spirit of the original institution, and have been rendered necessary 


by defects which experience has disclosed.” 
4? 
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Iam to hear the latter part of this your opinion, and I adopt it, Y, 
ieleniitt dea okace “* admitted that does sedidanlensane’ tah slit 
justly to excite the jealousy of Protestants, whether Presbyterians or member 
of the Established Church.” We do admit this, and in my letter to you, | 
even stated that these rules afforded an opening for securing the co-operatiog 


of the Established Church ; and I proposed to adopt them (with some slight — 


amendments) as the basis ofour agreement. But we found in the p 
and reports of the Board, most cogent reasons for requiring security for the 
permanence and extension of those rales ; for the commissioners not only held 
in their hands the power of withdrawing those indulgences in a sum 
manner, at any moment, from any individual school, but they had also prepared 
machinery for superseding those rules altogether. I am not bringing charges 
—TI am stating facts from their own printed documents. Those indulgent 
rules were confined to schools not vested, which at present are three-fourths of 
their number; but in schools, towards the building of which they grant aid, 
and which are vested in them by deed, the old and abnoxious rules (“ altera- 
- tions of which,” you justly say, ‘‘ were rendered necessary by defects which 
experience has disclosed”), are bound upon the patrons under heavy penalties, 
and the new rules superseded. The commissioners, in their printed documents, 
state that it is their intention, whensoever they shall have sufficient funds, to 
build as many school-houses as shall be sufficient for their system. Accord 
ingly as these schools shall be built, and when all shall have been built, and 
consequently all vested in them by deed, the other non-vested schools, and the 
new rules, will be altogether superseded, and amongst others the presbyterian 
schools. 

Therefore, I required that the new rules which the commissioners them- 
selves established, and of which her majesty’s ministers now express their 
approval, should be extended to schools vested by deed, instead of the old rules, 
which her majesty'’s ministers so justly condemn. Their determination gra- 
dually and entirely to withdraw those modifications, is what “ justly excites 
our jealousy,” and not the modifications themselves. 

These were the reasons which obliged us so closely to examine their pro- 
ceedings, and so strongly to bring them under the attention of her majesty’s 
government. 

We printed our statement for the convenience of procuring the requisite 
number of copies. I had received the Lord Lieutenant’s letter, repudiating, on 
the part of ministers, any negotiation, on the first of November last; our 
statement was not printed until towards the close of that month, on the last 
day of which I sent copies to the Lord Lieutenant and to Lord Eliot, and ims 
mediately afterwards to the Archbishop of Dublin. It was marked “ not pub- 
lished,” and I stated to his Excellency that I did not intend to publish it, 
“ goless failure (which I did not anticipate) should oblige me.” 

One primary object of national education is the union of children of different 
persuasions in the same school; I have had many years’ experience of the 
beneficial effects of employing protestants and Roman-catholics indiscrimi- 
nately together. I have employed both together in great numbers, as well in 
some parts of Ireland, where protestants were the majority, as in others where 
Roman-catholics preponderated: I treated both in the same manner, and | 
have seen the blessed results of antipathies and prejudices being obliterated, 
and of mutual kindly feelings being substituted; I never knew of a quarrel 
taking place among them on religious grounds. If such harmony could be so 
easily produced among adults, simply by bringing them together, how much 
more easy would it be among children! This, also, I have had the pleasure 
of witnessing, in schools established and managed by myself. 

The national system has hitherto failed in producing such united education. 
In the schools of Roman-catholic priests there are scarcely any protestants, 
and in the presbyterian schools, very few Roman-catholics; the clergy and 
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jaity of the Established Church are the persons from whose exertions we have 
the best hope of seeing such united education extensively operating. 

am sorry to have so much occupied your time; I am, not so presumptuous 
as to to make any change in the decision of government, twice given, 
nor do expect any answer to this letter ; but, in my own justification, I was 
anxious to avail myself of probably this last occasion of my having the privilege 
ofaddtessing you upon this subject, to state the reasons which obliged me 
and the Arebdencon of Meath to submit to you our views of the proceedings 
of the Board of National Education. 

I jament that her Majesty’s ministers have thought fit to reject the co-opera- 
tion of the most moderate portion of the clergy, whose number, by the 

ting of our most reasonable requests, would have been greatly increased. 

ou have not only refused their co-operation, but you have refused to exercise 

any control over the Commissioners of National Education ; you have esta- 

blished for the first time the principle of their ae and altering their rules 

without the leave or consent of government ; and you have given them absolute 
power over the management of the national funds for education. 

You once more refer me and my clergy to the commissioners; but their 
former repulsive refusal to give any explanation does not hold out much en- 
couragement to me to renew the attempt, and I fear that the new position in 
which they are placed will still more disincline the clergy from becoming 
suitors to the board. 

It now only remains for me to report your answer to those by whom I was 
commissioned to make the application—the clergy of the diocese of Meath, 
and toa number of others, who were anxiously awaiting the result. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your very faithful and obliged servant, 


Epwarp Mearns. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart., 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 





BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


We have received, amongst a variety of other parliamentary documents, the 
sixth annual report of the Registrar. General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in England during the year 1842, in the shape of an enormous 
“blae-book” of some four or five inches in thickness, It is presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 

_ From this voluminous mass of authentic and highly-important statistical 
information, which may, possibly, hereafter form the bass of legislativei 
measures affecting the interests of a vast portion of the people of this great 
country, and which contains matter that can hardly fail to be valuable to the 
physiological, if not interesting to the psychological, student,—we have en- 
deavoured to select such portions as seem most likely to convey the gist of the 
report in the limited compass by which we are at present circumscribed. 

The number of marriages, births, and deaths registered in 1842, and in the 
three preceding years, was as follows :—Ist, marriages, in 1839, 123,166; in 
1840, 122,665; in 1841, 122,496; and in 1842, 118,825. ‘The births and 
deaths were, respectively, as follows—viz., in 1839, 492,574, and 338,979; 
in 1840, 502,303, and 359,634; in 1841, 512,158, and 343,847; and in 1842, 
517,739, and 349,519. Thus the excess of births over deaths was never less 
than 142,669, nor more than 168,311, annually, throughout the four years 
above mentioned. 

€ population in England was stated as amounting in July, 1841, to nearly 
15,927,867—-7,783,781 males, and 8,144,086 females. The mean annual rate 
of increase in the 10 years (1831 to 1841) was 1,334 per cent. ; and the 
registrar has no other means of estimating the population in each year thay 
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to assume that the numbers increase at an uniform rate in geometrical py. 
gression. 

A table annexed to the report shows the number of buildings registered jy 
England for the solemnization of matrimony up to the 30th of June, 194, 
distinguishing the counties, and the numbers belonging to each religions 
persuasion. The total number of such buildings amounts to 2,232—viz,, 19¢ 
for Presbyterians, 903 for Independents or Congregationalists, 539 for 
tists, 204 for Arminian Methodists, 69 for Calvinistic Methodists, 294 
Romanists, 5 for foreign churches, including the United Brethren or Mor. 
vians, the Lutherans, and the Swiss Protestants; and 42 miscellaneous, 
Since June, 1842, the increased anxiety to enjoy the ——— of matrimonial 
life has caused 318 additional places to be registered for the purpose, The 
marriages registered in England in the year 1842 were 3,671 fewer than 184), 
and 4,341 fewer than in 1839. As compared with 1841 the number of mar 
riages, “ not according to the rites of the established church,” increased 653— 
showing that more Dissenters have availed themselves of the rights conceded 
to them by the Marriage Act-of 1836. The marriages amongst Jews were 
163; those of Jews the preceding year (113) had been considerably below the 
average of 144 annually—a number of marriages which implies the existence 
of about 18,700 Jews in England. There were 4,324 fewer marriages, 
“according to the rites of the established church” in 1842 than in 1841, the 
marriages by licence decreasing 5 per cent., and by bans 3 per cent. The 
minors married in 1841 were 21,647; in 1842, 21,390, or about 1 per cent. 
less than the former number; whilst the diminution in the number of persons 
of full age married was 7,085 in 223,345, or 3 per cent.,—facts which seem to 
be favourable to the future well-being of the population, who must inevitably 
suffer, more or less, by an increased number of (too often improvident) mar- 
riages. In the south of England, the proportion of marriages to the popula- 
tion was either stationary or only slightly increased ; while in other parts of 
the country, and in the metropolis, the marriages decreased. The inquiring 
reader will naturally be desirous of ascertaining the cause of the marked 
decrease of nuptial unions which took place in 1842. The Registrar-General 
thinks it a “‘ fair inference” that this diminution was caused, at least in part, 
by the great depression of trade and stagnation of commerce then unhappily 
prevailing, 

Upon an average of the four years 1839-42 there was one marriage annually 
to every 130 persons living—64 males and 66 females. The proportion of 
waftiages varied in the 11 divisions, from 1 in 102 in the metropolis, and 1 in 
120 in the N.W. division, to 1 in 149 in the S.E. division. In the extra 
metropolitan districts of Surrey and Middlesex the marriages were to the 
population as 1 to 206, and 1 to 212; in Essex and Herts as 1 to 154, and 1 
to 168 ; in the East Riding of Yorkshire (with the city of York) as 1 to 108; 
and in Lancashire, as 1 to 115, 

The number of marriages in 1842 throughout the districts of England was 
118,825, and the total number of re-marriages, 26,198, of which 15,619 were 
widowers, and 10,579 widows. The proportion per cent. of persons who had 
been married before was 11.02, or 1 in 9.07. 

The we of 1842 were most numerous in the June and December 
quarters, but the ordinary distribution over the seasons was a little disturbed 
by the decrease having fallen on the June and September quarters, when less 
marriages by 4,612 were celebrated than in the corresponding quarters of 1841} 
whilst the sum of the marriages in the March and December quarters was 
941 more than in 1841. 

The number of marri in Scotland and Ireland cannot be stated, 0° 
returns having been published respecting those parts of the united kingdom. 

Turning to the account of births, it is found that 2,024,774 births 
1,391,979 deaths were registered in 1839-1842, whence it follows that 
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births registered in four years amounted to 632,795. The mean 
ee yar of births was 526,194; of deaths, 347,995; and the annual 
addition to the ion registered was on an average 158,199. The num- 
ber of births registered in 1842 was 517,739 ; of deaths, 349,519, and the exccss 
of births over deaths, 168,220. At the rate of increase which prevailed in 
1891-1841, the population would be, 16,033,752 on New Year’s day, 1842, 
and 16,247,641 on New Year’s day, 1843; so that the increase would be 
913,889 in the year 1842. The births registered to 100 females living, in the 
four years 1839-42, were, 6.211, 6.250, 6.289, and 6.273, making, upon an 
average, 6.256 per cent., or nearly 1 in 16 annually. The increase in the 
number of births registered was less than the estimated increase of the popu- 
lation. The frequency of birth was greatest in Lancashire and Cheshire 
(8.659 per cent.), and least in the South-eastern division (2.887 per cent.) 

The number of illegitimate children registered in 1842 amounted to 34,796, 
which is 14,757, or 74 per cent. more than in the numbers given by Mr. Rick- 
man’s return of 1830; the population having increased only 17 per cent. in 
the 12 years. This difference is ascribed, amongst other causes, to an actual 
increase in the proportion of illegitimate children during the operation of that 
important change in the Poor Laws which threw the charge of maintaining 
their illegitimate offspring upon the mothers. But to whatever cause the in- 
crease may be attributed, the relative numbers of legitimate and illegitimate 
births and baptisms returned in 1830 and 1842 show in the latter year a rela- 
tive, as well as an absolute, excess of illegitimate children. In 1830 the proe 
portion was 5.0 per cent., or one bastard in every 20 births; in 1842, it was 
6.7, or one bastard in every 15. 

Cumberland, Notts, Lancashire, Herefordshire, Norfolk, and Cheshire are 
the counties in which the greatest proportion of bastards are born; whilst 
Middlesex, Cornwall, Surrey, Devon, Monmouthshire, and Warwickshire are 
at the bottom of the list, and had not more than 330 bastards born to 100,000 
females living, nor more than 5.2 per cent. illegitimate of 100 children born 
alive. In the counties of Hereford and Cumberland, 10.6 and 11.4 per cent. 
of the children are born bastards; in Devon and Cornwall, only 5.1 and 4.2 
per cent, are born out of wedlock. 

The registrar-general refutes the assertion made by one of the latest writers 
relative to the excessive number of early and improvident marriages which 
take place in Ireland, by quoting the details of*the Irish census of 1841, from 
which it appears that of 1,643,704 men, aged 17 to 46, only 690,086 were 
married ; and that of 689,829 aged 17 and under 26 years, 633,753 were 
unmarried. 

The proportion of married women in Ireland, at the age of 16 to 46, was 
45.48 per cent. ; and in the absence of the information relative to the English 
population, which the late census has not furnished, it may be assumed for 
the moment that the proportion of married women in England aged 15 to 45 
is also 45.48; it may be greater, but it is not at all likely to be less, Upon this 
assumption, of 3,811,654 English women, aged 15 to 45, in 1841, about 
1,733,576 must have been married; leaving 2,078,078 widows and spinsters, 
who with the married women, were the mothers of the children born in 1842. 
The registrar observes, however, that neither the returns of illegitimacy nor 
the criminal returns can be taken as tests of the state of morals, 

On the subject of bastardy, and the law lately passed on that subject, the 
report states that the mortality amongst bastards is, as in other countries, no 

oubt greatly above the average; for without any crime of his own, the ille- 
gitimate child is often exposed to dangers, hardships, and ignominy from his 
nay, the law declaring him to be filius nullius. But to this important 

fanch of the report, upon which interesting statistical information from 
various European countries is brought to bear, we shall endeavour to recur on 
& future occasion, 


( To be continued.) 
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LAW, 
ARCHES COURT, TUESDAY, FEB. 18. 


THE OFFICE OF THE JUDGE PROMOTED BY HOMER AND BLOOMER AGainey 
JONES. 


Tuis was a question as to the admissibility of the articles in a 

against a clergyman for incontinence. The bishop of the diocese had, under 
the Church Discipline Act, issued a commission of inquiry, and the commis. 
sioners had reported that there was primdé facie ground for proceedings, upon 
which the case was sent by letters of request to this court. 

Dr. Addams, on behalf of the party proceeded against, objected to the 
articles: that one of them imputed an offence committed in another diocese, 
which rendered that article inadmissible at least, and might extend to the 
whole, since the proceeding was founded entirely upon the report of the com. 
missioners, who might have been mainly influenced by that particular charge, 

Dr. Phillimore, for the promoter, contended, that there was nothing in the 
Act which prohibited the court from entertaining the charges relating to both 
dioceses. In the case of a clerk holding no preferment, the Act provided that 
the bishop of the diocese in which the offence was committed should proceed ; 
but there was nothing to show that if a clerk holding preferment in one 
diocese committed an offence in another, he might not be proceeded against 
by his own bishop. 

The Court.—Then he may be proceeded against twice for the same offence, 
for the bishop in whose diocese the offence is committed may proceed. 

Dr. Addams.—And if the offence be committed at Paris, there could be no 
proceeding at all under the Act. : 

Sir H. Jenner Fust.—The bishop in whose diocese the offence is committed 
by a clerk holding preferment in another diocese, may issue a commission of 
5 and if the commissioners report that there is primd facie ground, the 
bishop of the diocese in which the party holds preferment is to proceed. In 
this case, the inquiry of the commissioners, and consequently the articles 
founded upon their report, must be limited to the diocese in which the party 
holds preferment ; and this court is confined by the letters of request from 
the bishop of that diocese, who can only proceed in respect to acts of im- 
morality within his own diocese. The article pleading an offence without the 
diocese in which the party holds preferment must, therefore, be rejected, 





BLUCK AGAINST RACKHAM. 


This was an appeal from the Consistorial -Court of Norwich, in a proceeding 
against the Rev. John Bluck, Rector of Walsoken, in that county and diocese, 
by Mr. Matthew Rackham, (a party duly authorised,) under the Act | and 
2 Vict. c. 106, an Act for making better provision for the residence of the 
clergy, for being absent from his benefice for more than three months and less 
than six, whereby he had forfeited (under the 32nd section of the statute) 
one-third of the annual value of his benefice, which annual value was pleaded 
to be at least 11007. The Judge of the Court below, held that the allegation 
had been proved, and the forfeiture incurred. 

Dr. Curteis, (with whom was Dr. H. Nicholl) for the appellant, argued that 
the proceeding had been altogether erroneous, inasmuch as it should have been 
under the Church Discipline Act, (3 and 4 Vict. c. 86,) if that objection were 
overruled, the proceeding had been vitiated by errors in carrying it on; 
lastly, the proof of non-residence was insufficient. This was a criminal pro- 
ceeding to punish Mr. Bluck for an ecclesiastical offence, and according to 
doctrine of Lord Denman, in the Dean of York's case, the proceeding should 
be under the Church Discipline Act. It was probable that the framers of this 
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Act had overlooked the Act of 1 and 2 Vict. c. 106; but, even under this latter 
statute, there was an error in the proceedings which vitiated them. They 
should have been by articles, there being no summary proceeding given by the 
statute in a criminal suit. The proof in the case, that the party did not reside 
“ at his rectory-house” for three months, was not sufficient to establish the 
charge that he was “absent from his benefice.” 

Dr. Addams, (with whom was Dr. R. Phillimore,) for the respondents, 

that the proof of non-residence was so clear that it could not be carried 
farther, and if the objection that the proceeding should have been under the 
Church Discipline Act were sustained, there could be no proceeding at all, for 
this Act made no provision for such a proceeding. The Act 1 and 2 Vict. c 106, 
was not repealed by the Church Discipline Act, neither could the proceeding 
have been by articles, for if it were, it must have been under the Church Dis- 
cipline Act, by which, however, there could be no proceeding against a clerk 
for non-residence in “ the Court of the Bishop,” in which court, and in no 
other, the penalties and forfeitures in consequence of the Non-residence Act 
could be recovered. The offence was not dealt with asa criminal act, but asa 
particular offence, under a particular statute, affixing a particular penalty. It 
was never intended that this should be treated as acriminal proceeding, though, 
under the canon-law,.non-residence is a highly penal offence. The Act 3 and 
4 Vict. c. 86, was passed for the correction of clerks; but this proceeding is to 
recover a penalty under 1 and 2 Vict. c. 106. 

Sir H. Jenner Fust said, this being the first proceeding to recover a penalty 
under the statute, the question was too important to be disposed of at the 
moment of hearing. He would not say that the case was entirely without 
difficulty ; but he agreed with Dr. Addams and Dr. R. Phillimore, that the ques- 
tion was, whether the 1 and 2 Vict. c. 106, was repealed, by implication, by 
the 3 and 4 Vict. c.86. He must consider the case. 

{It appears from a statement made by the Rev. J. Bluck, that there never 
has been a house of residence at Walsoken.]) 





CONSISTORY COURT. 
DIOCESAN COURT OF INQUIRY.-——-SHELDRICK UV. MONCKTON, CLERK, 


On Friday, 14th of March, was commenced an inquiry instituted under the 
authority of the Church Discipline Act (3 and 4 Vict. c. 80) by the Bishop of 
London, who has appointed Dr. Lushington (Judge of his Consistorial Court), 
the Archdeacon Sinclair, Dr. Russel, and Dr. Stone to investigate the conduct 
ofthe Hon. and Rev. F. Smith Monckton, Perpetual Curate of the district of St. 
Peter’s, De Beauvoir-square, West Hackney. It appedrs that for some time 
rumours have been spreading through the neighbourhood, reflecting upon the 
character and conduct of Mr. Monckton, and at last Mr. Sheldrick, Mr. Lake, 
and other parishioners, presented a memorial to the Bishop, calling his atten- 
tion to them, and requesting an investigation into their truth. The bishop, 
thus appealed to, availed himself of the authority of the following section of 
the Church Discipline Act :—* In every case of any clerk in holy orders of the 
United Church of England and Ireland who may be charged with any offence 
against the laws ecclesiastical, or concerning whom there may exist scandal or 
evil report as having offended against the said laws, the bishop of the diocese 
within which the offence is alleged or reported to have been committed, may, 
on the application of any party complaining, or of his own mere motion, issue 
& commission under his hand and seal to five persons, of whom one shall be 
his Vicar-general, or an archdeacon or rural dean within the diocese, for the 
purpose of making inquiry as to the grounds of such charge or'report.” 
Witnesses were examined on Friday and Saturday, in Support of the ~— 
against Mr. Monckton, which, being ex parte, we shall not now publish. The 
a has been adjourned, but the day when it is to be resumed has not been 
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R 
ORDINATIONS. . 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral... see Feb. 16. R 
Bishop of Chester, Chester Cathedral oe ove March 2. K 
eaperneerrent tian, Conga tinh, Baagn § 
Isle of Man eee eee eee _— T 
Bishop of Winchester, at ‘Farnham Chapel ove March 16, v 
DEACONS . 
Name. Deg. College. University. — Bishop. 1 
Adamson, W. i noises eee St. Bees eee \ 
Beaumont, Jobn....... | 3.4. | Trinity Camb. aoe \ 
Bleasdell, W............ | B.A. | Trinity Dublin Chester \ 
Bourne, George D.... | 3.4. | Oriel Oxford Chester 
Carlile, T. F, sereerecere eee * St. Bees’ eee eee Chester 
Durrant, Isaac ....... | BA. | Queens’ Camb. Chester ( 
Fletcher, Matthew.... | sa. | St. Edm, Hall | Oxford Chester 
Giffard, Fras, Osborne | 3.4. | St. John’s Oxford Winchester t 
Godson, John .....+++++ one Catherine Hall | Camb. Chester , 
Goodman, George .. B.A. | Christ’s Camb. Chester 
Heafield, Richard J. z.A. | Catberine Hall | Camb. Chester : 
Heffil, W. s....00+. see | ove | St. Bees’ veo ewe | Chester 
Holderness, W. ........ oe St. Bees’ éée ee Chester 
Jones, John Herbert | 3.a Jesus Camb. Chester : 
Lovekin, Alfred Peter |sna. |. nue | vve ane |§ Wiemann | 
Newling, William..... pa. | St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Oliver, William ...... - | Ba. | Trinity Camb, Chester | 
Salisbury, by lL. a | 
Ottley, Warner B..... | Ba. | Gon, and Caius| Camb. Bp. of Gloucester | 
and Bristol | 
Page, J. A. ..sccccrsres B.A. | Trinity Dublin Chester 
PARC, Fhe secccvecescsccce oe St. Bees’ ove ee Chester 
Pugh, Mathew ......... B.A. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Chester 
Strong, Richard....... | Ba. | St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Taylor, William H.... | Ba St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Wilson, Jonathan ...... | B.A. | Catherine Hall | Camb, Chester 
PRIESTS, 
Bateson, John ......+. | BA. | Trinity Dublin Chester 
Bulmer, Robert John | 3.a. | Worcester Oxford Chester 
Black, Robert Couper | 3,4. | St. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Brasnell, H. G. ...... ee | St. Bees’ coe ee Chester 
Campbell, E. A. P.... | s.a. | Trinity Camb, Chester 
Chawner, William ... | B.a St. John’s Camb. Chester 
; St. David's, 
Downman, H. T....... | } Lampeter } eve ove Chester | 
Etough, D. O.......002 | oe | St. Bees’ - Chester 
Fletcher, H. T......... |.» | St. Bees’ oe ove Chester 
Flower, William B... | p.a. | Magdalen Camb. Chester 
Forster, F.A.La Trobe | a.a. | Oriel Oxford Chester 
Marke, F. Martyn ... | p.a. | Trinity Dublin Chester 
Herschell, J. Francis | s.c.t. | Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Humfrey, Te Cr secees «+ | St. Bees’ eee ve Chester 
Huson, Charles R. B.A. | Trinity Dublin Chester 
Ireland, Thomas ..,.... Ba. | reve & Dublin Chester 
Jones, William Heap | B.As | Queen Oxford Chester 
Lad, Jo secccccecseesess | cco | & Bees’ vee ose Chester 
Lyon, Samuel John... | 2. | Trinity Camb, Chester 
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PRIESTS, 

Name. Deg. | College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Redfron, Robert Scarr | B.a. | Queen's Oxford Chester 
Richardson, James ... | B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Roberts, Edward...... | BA. | St. Mary Hall | Oxford Chester 
Rowley, Joseph Moss | 8.a- | Corpus Christi | Camb. Chester 

Ed esos | BAe | Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Summer, Robert ...... | BA. | Balliol Oxford | Winchester 
Tomlinson, Edward... | 84. | Trinity Oxford Chester 
Wandb ’ W. R. Fesce tee St. Bees’ eee eee | Chester 
Watt, Alexander .,.... | M.A. 208 eee ove ose ove eee 
Weekes, F, Augustus | 3.a. | Wadham Oxford | Chester 
White, Robert ......... | B.A. | Brasennose Oxford | Chester 
Whyte, JamesRichard | na. | Downing Camb. _ Chester 
Wilson, T. sseeseeesee | see | Ste Bees’ eo | Chester 
Woolward, Alfred G. | s.a. | Magdalen Oxford Chester - 





CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED, | gate church (morning); Dorking church 


The Ven. Archbishop of York has in- 
timated to his Clergy. that he purposes 
holding confirmations at the times 
and places following:—York (City), 
Monday, April 28; York (Neighbour- 
hood), Tuesday, April 29; Tadcaster, 
Wednesday, April 30; Selby, Thursday, 
May 1; Thorne, Friday, May 2; and 
Doncaster, Saturday, May 3. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter 
has appointed his visitation courts to be 
held as follow :—Exmouth, April 23 ; 
Coylton, April 26; Ashburton, May 6, 
The Venerable Archdeacon will hold 
visitation courts at Exeter, April 22; 
Collumpton April 24; Honiton, April 29. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester has 
signified his intention of holding a Con- 
firmation in the church of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, on Tuesday, the 6th of May 
next. 

_ The Lord Bishop of Winchester has 
issued orders for a course of Confirma- 
tions throughout Surrey during the ap- 
Ene summer, The following are 

is Lordship’s arrangements :—May 3, 
Epsom church (morning); Clapham 
church (afternoon). May 5, Kingston 
church (morning); St. Anne’s church, 
Wandsworth (iieenoen) May 6, St. 


James's church, Bermondsey (morning) ; _ 


St. Saviour’s church, Southwark (after- 
noon), 


berwell (afternoon). May 8, Lambeth 


church (morning); St. Matthew's church, | 
| Bell, Rev. Chas. Dent, to the C, of 


Brixton (afternoon). May 9, Chertse 
church (morning); St. John’s chapel, 


Richmond (afternoon). May 10, Mit- | 
cham church (morning). May 15, Rei- | 


_ May 7, Camberwell church | 
(morning); St. George’s church, Cam- | 


(afternoon). May 16, Bletchingley 
church (morning) ; Oxted church (after- 
noon). May 18, Godstone church 
(morning). July 2, Cobham church 
(morning); Leatherhead church (after- 
noon). July 3, West Horsley church 
(morning); Trinity church, Guildford 
(afternoon), July 4, Godalming church 
(morning) ; Chiddingfold church (after- 
noon). July 5, Bagshot chapel (morn- 
ing); Chobham church (afternoon). 
July 6, Crondall church (morning) ; 
Crookam church (afternoon). July 7, 
Farnham church (moruing). The Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol intends 
holding Confirmations at Bitton and at 
Pucklechurch on Tuesday, the 15th of 
April, and at Yate on Wednesday, the 
16th of April. 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 
Chapman, Rev. James, to the New 
Bishopric of Ceylon. 

Anderdon, Rev. Wm. Hy., to the C, of 
Reigate, Surrey. 

Anderson, Rev. Matthew, to the P. C. 
of St. Paul’s, Herne Hill, Camberwell, 

Annesley, Rev. Francis, to the R. of 
Clifford Chambers. 

Baker, Rev. Geo, Augustus, to the C, 
of Ibstone, Oxon. 

Bayldon, Rev. John, to the C. of Creech 

t. Michael, Somersetshire. 

Beaumont, Rev. Jas. Ackroyd, to the 

P. C. of St. Paul’s, Leeds. 





St. Mary’s Chapel, Reading. 
Bellman, Augustus Frederick, C. to the 
C. of Hemsby, in Norfolk. 




















































of Clapham, meer 

Blewitt, Rev, J., to the P. C. of Abery- 
schan, Monmouthshire. 

Bonwell, Rev. James, C. of Liverpool, 
to the P. C, of St. Philip's, Stepney, 
Middlesex. 

Boucher, Rev. John Sidney, to the C. 
of Condover, Salop. 

Bond, Richard, Clerk to the C. of Pul- 
ham, St. Mary the Virgin, with St. 
ae Magdalen annexed, in Nor- 
olk. 

Bradshaw, Rev. John, to the V. of Hose, 
Leicestershire. 

Bradley, Rev. J. C., to the Incumbency 
of Oakworth, in the parish of Keigh- 
ley, Yorkshire. 

Bramah, Rev. Joseph W., of Merton 
Coll., Oxford, to the C, of Kibworth 
Beauchamp, Leicestershire. 

Brine, Rev. John Percival, to the Cu- 
racy of St. Mary’s, Leeds. 

Bryan, Rev. J. 

tolph, Horsehouse-in-Coverham, 
Yorkshire. 

Carver, Rev. D., of Gonville and Caius 
Coll., Camb., to the C. of Warham 
All Saints, Norfolk. 

Charlton, Rev. C. D., C. of Kingston and 
Iford, to the V. of Laughton, Sussex. 









































- Oriel Coll., Oxford, to the C. of Bod- 
ington, Northamptonshire. 

Clarke, Venbl. Archdn., R. of Eastham, 
and Canon of Chester Cathedral, to 
be Chaplain to the High Sheriff of 
Cheshire. 

Clyde, Rev. Jas. Burdon, to the V. of 

radworthy, otherwise Bradfordis- 


Devonshire. 

Collinson, Rev. H. K., Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Stockton, to the V. 
of Stannington, nr. Morpeth; pat., 
the Bp. of Durham, 

Cookson, Rev. Cha., Minor Canon of 
the Cathedral of Peterborough, to the 

* office of Surrogate for that Diocese. 

Corfield, Rev. W., to the V. of Birling, 
Kent. 


Coll., Oxford, to the United Rectories 


ampstead Banister, Berkshire. 
Dalton, Rev. John Neale, V. of Greet- 

ham, Rutland, to act as Surrogate for 
the Diocese of Peterborough. 





Bickersteth, Rev. Robt., to the Curacy | Dykes, Rev. L. P. D. B., to the of 


.» to the C. of St. | 


Charrington, Rev. Nicholas Geo., of 


worthy, with the chapel of St. Pancras, | 





Coulthard, Rev. Robt., Fell. of Queen’s | 
of Sulhampstead Abbas, and South. | 
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Keyworth, Notts, 

Earle, Rev. John Chas., to the P, C, of 
the District Church of Christchurch, 
Bradford, Wilts. 

Ebsworth, Rev. John Joseph, of St. Ed. 
mund Hall, Oxford, to the C. of 
St. Thomas, Stourbridge, W 

Eckersall, Rev. Chas., of Christ Ch,, 
Oxford, to the R. of All Saints’, Wor. 
cester ; pat., the Queen. 

Edwards, Rev. J., to the R. of New. 
town, Montgomeryshire, 

Egerton, Rev. Wm. Hy., to the V, of 
Ellesmere, Salop. 

Estridge, Rev. John Julius, V. of Gus- 
sage All Saints, and C. of Winter- 
bourne Clenstone, Dorset, to the R. of 

_ Puncknowle, in the same county, 

Eyton, Rev. C. W., to the R. of Wor- 
thenbury, Flintshire. 

Evans, Rev. J. W., late C. of Wiggen- 
hall, Norfolk, to the New Chapelry 
District, and Church of the Holy 

| Trinity, Stowupland, Suffolk. 
Farley, Rev. Wm. Meymott, tothe (, of 

Hoddenham, Bucks. 
Fenwicke, Rev. Gerard Chas., of Uni- 
versity College, Durham, to the R. of 
| of Stockerstone, Leicestershire. 


oe 





Fenn, Rev. Nathi. Vincent, to be C, of 
| St. Clement’s, Ipswich. 
| Franken, Rev. Chas. Wm., to be C, of 
St. Helen’s, Ipswich, 


a 


: Gardner, Rev. Robert, Assistant Minis- 


| ter of St. John’s Chapel, Devonport, 
' to be Minister of the New Episcopal 
| Church of St. Michael, at Stoke 
|  Damarel, Devon. 
, Gillmor, Rev. Clotworthy, to the V, of 
Dartford, Kent. 
Goodenough, Rev. Dr., to the R, of 
Broughton, Oxfordshire. 
Gregson, Rev. John, to the V. of Sutton 
Courtney, Berks. 
Grant, Rev. F. B., to the R, of Shelton, 
| Staffordshire. 
Groom, Rev. J., C. of Padiham, to the 
C. of St. John’s, Live l. 
Guy, Rev. H. Wills, oF Exeter Coll., 
xford, to the R. of Winterbourne 
Clenstone, Dorset. 
| Haddon, T. C., C. to the C. of Free 
. thorpe, in Norfolk. 
Hawthorn, Rev. R., to the V. of Staple- 
ford, Cambridgeshire. 
—_ Rev. John, to the R. of Rad 
ington, Somerset, 
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Hayter, Rev, Geo, Goodenough, of St. | Mayow, Rev. Philip Wynell, to the P. 
idwell, Exeter, to be one of the Bod- | and augmented C, of St. Paul, at 

leian Lecturers in that city for the year | Easton, in Wells, Somersetshire. 

ensuing. | Measor, Rev. Hy. Paul, tothe C, of Fel- 
bay, Teer. James, to the R. of St. | mersham, Beds. 

Helier, Jersey. | Mitchell, Rev. St. John, to the P. C, of 
Hill, Rev. Reginald Pyndar, to the C.of | Brown Edge, Staffordshire. 

Si. Lawrence, Evesham. | M‘Neill, Rev. Robert, to the V. of Shit- 

Rev. Wm., R. of Thelveton, lington, Beds. 

Norfolk, to the R. of Scole, in thesame | Morgan, Rev. John, to the C. of Mer- 

County, by dispensation from his thyr Tidvil, Glamorgan. 

Grace the Abp, of Canterbury. Morgan, Rev, Rich., to, the V. of Aber 
Hopper, Rev. Augustus M., Fellow of | avon, Glamorganshire. : 

St. John’s Coll., Camb., to the Paro- | Mungean, Rev. Wm. Martin, to the C, 

chial Chaplainey of Horningsey, Cam- of St. Peter’s, Southwark. 

bridge. Nevison, Rev. C., to the C. of Down- 
Horn, Rev. Thos», R, of Mursley, Bucks, ham, Cambridge. 

to be Rural Dean for the Northern | Newman, Rev. Wm. i to the R. 

Division of the Deanery of Mursley. of Badsworth, Yorkshire; pat., Earl 
lloskins, Rev. W. E., R. of the united Fitzwilliam. 

rishes of St. Alphage and St. Mary, | Norman, Rev, Manners Octavius, to the 

Northgate, Canterbury, tothe V. of St. | -V. of Stonesby, Leicestershire. 

John’s, Margate. | O'Neill, Rev. O. Z., to the C, of Sheep- 
Huntley, Rev. John Thos., to the R. of | wash, Devon, | 
St. Mary, Binbrooke, Lincoln. | North, Rev. Jacob Hugo, to Trinity 
Jebb, Rev. John B., to the C. of Ches- Church, Greenwich. 


—— 


terfield, Derbyshire. Paget, Rev. T. B., to the V. of Welton- 
Johnstone, Rev. Chas., toa Canonry Re- | cum-Melton, Yorkshire. 

sidentiary in York Minster. Pellew, the Hon. and Rev. E,, Canon of 
Jones, Rev. Chas., to the V. of Paken- Norwich, to the Incumbency of St 

‘ham, Suffolk, James’s Church, Bury St. Edmund's, 


Jones, Rev. John, R. of St. George, to | Phelps, Rev. John, P. C. of Burcombe, 
to be Rural Dean of the division of the near Wilton, to the R. of Little Lang- 
Deanery of Rhos, Denbigh. ford, Wilts. 

Kennicott, Rev. R. D., Incumbent of | Pickford, Rev. Edwd. M., to the C, of 
Horton, near Blyth, to Trinity Church, Adderley, Market Drayton, Salop. 
Stockton, vice the Rev. H. K. Col- | Pope, Rev. Alex., to the C. of Ogborn 

_Tinson. gt. George, Wilts. 
Kerty, Rev. Wm., to the P.C. of St. | Prickett, Rev. J. J., to the P. C. of 


Thomas, Bethnal Green. Markington, Yorkshire. 

Killpack, Rev. W. Bennett, of Corpus | Pughe, Rev. R., tothe ?. C. of Mostyn, 
Christi Coll., Camb., to the Assistant Flintshire. 

_C. of Devonport. Pycroft, Rev. Jas., to the P. C. of the 

Kingsmill, Rev. J., to the Chaplaincy of district of St, Mary Magdalen, Barn- 
Pentonville Prison. staple ; pat., the Crown, 

Lewis, Rev, John Barnaby, to the C. of | Rees, Rev. Chas, D., to the V. of Llan- 
West Pennard Somersetshire. werthol, Brecknockshire, with the en- 


Light, Rev. J.,tothe C. of Coley, Yorksh. dowed Grammar School at the same 
Lowder, Rev. Johu, C. of Christian Mal- place. 
ford, near Chippenham, to the P. C. | Reginald, Rev. H. P., to the C. of St. 
ofthe District Church, at Derry Hill, Lawrence Evesham, Worcestershire. 
near Calne, called Christ Church. Rolfe, Rev. G. C., Incumbent of Harley, 
Madden, Rev. Wyndham Monson, to Oxfordshire, to the Chaplaincy of the 
the P. C. of the Holy Trinity, Fare- Witney Union. 
ham, Hants. | Rolleston, Rev. Wm. Lancelot, to the 
Maynard, Rev. John, to the R.of Sud- |  V. of Lowesb , Leicestershire; pat., 
bourne-cum-Cappellade, Oxford, Suf- Sir F. G. Fowke, Bart. 
folk. | Rudall, Rev, Edwd,, Domestic Chaplain 
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to the late Earl of St. Germain’s, to be 
the same to met me Earl. 

Savage, Rev. J. Chapman, to the R. of 

Scott, Rev. Edwd. D., Fell. of Queen’s 
Coll., to the V. of Carisbrooke, Isle 
of Wight. 

Skally, Rev. J. J., to the C. of Newent, 

to be Chaplain to the Newent 

Union Workhouse, Gloucestershire. 


Stopford, Rev. Chas., to the R. of Barton 
on Northamptonshire. 
Sutctiffe, 


Rev. Wni., C, of Farn- 
worth, or. Bolton, to the P. C. of 
Weeton, Kirkham, Lancashire. 


Swanton, Rev. F., Minor Canon of Win- 
chester Cathedral, to the V. of Barton 
Stacey, Hants. 

ao Rev, J. M., to the Vicarages 
of Fifield and Idbury, Oxon. 

Taylor, Rev. H. J.,to the C. of Dulver- 
ton 


Taynton, Rev. Wm., to the Perpetual 
and augmented Curacy of Barton St. 
David, Somersetshire. 

Townsend, Rev. Thos., to the V. of Cold 
Aston, Gloucestershire. 

Tyler, Rev. J. Endell, B.D., R. of St. 
Giles's-in-the-Fields, London, to the 
Canonry of St Paul’s, vacant by the 
d. of the late Rev. Sydney Smith. 

Wake, Rev. Baldwin, M.A., to the Y. of 
Ketton with Tixover C., Rutland. 

Walsh, Rev. Wm. Perceval, to the V, of 
Stanton Harcourt, in the county of 
Oxford. 

Walters, Rev. Chas., to the R. of Weeke, 
Hants. 

Watson, Rev. Andrew, to be Chaplain to 
her Majesty’s Ship Vanguard. 

Waugh, Rev. Jas. Hay, . C. of Cerne 
Abbas, to the R. of Corsley, nr. War- 
minster, 

Wharton, Rev. Geo., V. of St Johns’ 
— »to the R. of Stanford-le- Hope, 


‘ 

Wharton, Rev. H. J., to the C. of Nov- 
wood, Surrey. 

White, Rev. Thos,, to the V. of Kirk- 
hammerton, Yorkshire. 

Whitfield, Rev. H. J., V. of Grand- 
borough, Bucks, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Mornington. 

Whitter, Rev. W., to the R. of Bridford, 
Devon. 

Wickham, Rev. Hill Dawe, to the Chap- 
laincy of the Union Poor House, situate 
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within the Parochial district of Chig 
Church, Frome. | 
Wildman, Rev. Yates Samuel, to tp 
Chaplain to the Sheriff of Berkshire, 
Wilkin, Rev. Arthur, to the R. of Barton 
nr Penrith. 
Wilkins, Rev. J. S., to the Curacy of 
Paul’s, Islington. 
Rev, T. H., to the ©, of 
Putney. 
Williams, Rev. Chas., Fell. and Tutor of 
Jesus Coll., Oxford, to the P. C. of 
Holyhead, — 
Williams, Rev. Robt. Price, to the R, 
of Scartho, Lincolnshire ; pats., Jesus 
Coll., Oxford. 
Wylie, Rev. Geo., to the R. and Parish 
Church of Newnham with Mapledu- 
well, vacant by the D. of the Rey, 
Richd. Hunter. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED, 


Allen, Rt. Revd. Joseph, Lord Bishop 
of Ely. 
Briscoe, Rev. Alan, R. of Sulhamstead 
Abbas, with Sulhamstead Bannister, 
Berks. 
Baker, Rev F. P, R. of Little Cressing- 


am. 

Carew, Rev. Gerald, R. of Anthony and 
Sheviock, Diocese of Exeter. 
Carringham, Rev. A. J., R. of Barrow, 
Suffolk. 

Champneys, Rev. Hy. Wm., R. of Bads- 
worth, Yorkshire. . 
Coddington, Rev. H., V. of Ware cum 
Thundridge, Herts, at Rome. 

Corke, Rev. Edwd., V. of Bywell St. 
Peter’s, Northumberland. 

Courtney, Rev. John, R. of Sanderstead, 
Surrey. 

Gilbert, Rev. Hy. Robt., R. of Cantley, 
Norfolk, at Rome. 

Grenfell, Rev. Algernon, one of the Mas- 
ters of Rugby School. 

Grylls, Rev. Thos., R. of Cardynham, 
Cornwall, and Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. 

Hewson, Rev. Wm., D.D., Chancellor of 
St. David's, and V. of Swansea. — 
Holden, Rev. W., Assistant Chaplaia of 
St. Oswald’s Hospital, Worcester. 
Isham, Rev. V., R. of Lamport, North- 
amptonsbire. 

, Rev. Edmd. Dawson, P. C. of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate Street. 
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Rev, Wm., at Mansfield, Notts, 


Rev. R. G. 
Rev. Thos., V. of Owthorme, 


it 


Newman, Rev. Lawrence Gibbon, at 


Pye, os James, P.C. of Nether Dean, 
Bedfordshire. 
Sawer, Rev. John, late C. of Christ's 

Chapel, St. John’s Wood. 


: 


Smith, Rev. Sydney, Canon Residenti 
of St. Paul's, & of Combe Florey, 
Somerset, and V .of Halberton, Devon. 

Swan, Rev. Francis, late Prebe of 
Lincoln, R. of Wintringham, V. 
of Kirton, Lincolnshire. | 

Walker, Rev. Thos., R. of Standon, 
Staffordshire. 

Webber, Rev. Thos., R. of Castle Mac- 
adam, C, Wicklow. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD: 


March 1st. 

In a Co tion holden on Thursday 
last, the following degrees were con- 

Masters of Arts —E. Nath. Conant, 
St. John’s; Rev. W. Richards, New Inn 
Hall; Rev. J. Murray Dixon, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; Rev. T. Robinson Green, 
Exhibitioner of Lincoln; Rev. W. Poole, 
One! 


Bachelors of Arts—Sir Graham Gra- 
ham Montgomery, Bart., Ch. Ch., Grand 
Comp.; G. Drake, University; Julian 
Pratt, Trinity ; G. Gordon, Brasenose. 

March 8th. 

In a Convocation holden yesterday, 
the Rev. Archibald Malcolm, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was admitted 
ad eundem, 

_Ina Congregation holden at the same 
poor the following degrees were con- 


Master of Arts—The Rev. W. 
Groome Holmes, Wadham. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. Lloyd, Student 
of Ch. Ch.; Arthur Spencer Douglas 
Harris, Ch. Ch. 

In a Convocation to be holden on 
Thursday the 10th of April, at two 
O'clock, the following regulations will be 
submitted to the House. 

The Examiners for the Mathematical 

tships have elected for the senior 

scholarship, Hugh D. Harper, B.A., 

Scholar of Jesus College, and for the 

junior scholarship, Robinson Thornton, 
Scholar Ku St. Tohu's College. 

‘xaminers appointed by the trus- 

tees of Dean Irelands scholars ips, have 


, announced to the Vice-Chancellor that 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, demy of Magdalen 
College, is the successful candidate for 
the vacant scholarship. Mr. Smith ob- 
tained the Latin scholarship in 1842, 
There were sixteen candidates. Magdalen 
College has now two Ireland scholars, 
Mr. Conington having been elected last 


ear. 
The following Notice is in circulation 
among Members of Convocation :— 


REQUISITION TO THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
OF OXFORD. 


We, the undersigned Members of Con 
vocation, finding that the University of 
Oxford has been precluded, by the inter- 
vention of the Proctors, from publicly ex- 
way | its opinion upon the Ninetieth 

ract for the Times, deem it a duty to 
state our deliberate conviction, that a 
formal act of the University, on the sub. 
ject, is still imperatively required, And 
we hereby respectfully request, that at 
the earliest opportunity which may seem 
to you fitting, you would be pleased to 
lay before the Board of Heads of Houses 
and Proctors, this our earnest entreaty, 
that notwithstanding the temporary ee 
struction which has occurred through 
advantage taken of the form of our aca- 
demical constitution, the matter may be 
again submitted to Convocation. 

Oxford, Feb. 13, 1845. 


March 15th. | 
Mr. Henry Barnes Byrne, Scholar of 
Oriel College, was, on Tuesday, elected 
to the University Latin Scholarship, 
There were thirty-six candidates, 
Mr. H, Wentworth Acland, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls, has been appointed 
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Lee's Lecturer in Anatomy, vacant by the 
re jon of Dr. Kidd. 

Thursday, Frederic William Fos- 
ter, of the Collegiate School, Sheffield, 
was elected to the Lusby Scholarship. 


March 22nd. 

Tn a Convocation holden on Saturday, 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity was con- 
ferred, by decree of Convocation, upon 
the Rev. John Medley, M.A., of Wad- 
ham College, who has been nominated 
Bishop of New Brunswick. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master” of Arts — Frederic Metcalf, 
Fellow of Lincoln. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. A. Buckmaster, 
Ch. Ch.; Sydney G. Selwyn, Fellow of 
New College. 


To the Reverend the Proctors.— Oxford, 
Feb., 1845, 

We, the undersigned Members of Con- 
vocation, understanding that you have 
resolved to put your negative upon the 
ag oe relating to the Ninetieth Tract, 
in Convocation, on Thursday the 13th 
instant, beg leave to tender to you our 
cordial thanks for a determination which 
we consider to have been demanded by 
the principles of our Academical Consti- 
tution, 

The above address to the Proctors, 
was presented on Saturday, the Ist inst., 
by the Rev. C, Marriott, The following 
answer has been returned by the Senior 
Proctor :— 

“« My dear Marriott,—I beg to acknow- 
ledge, on behalf of myself and my col- 
league, the address which you were com- 
missioned to present to us, in reference 
to our interference with the proposed 
measure respecting the Ninetieth Tract. 

“In our joint behalf I beg to return 
you our sincere thanks, and through you 
to those members of Convocation who 
have signed the address. 

“ It cannot but afford us much satisfac- 
tion to have the concurrence of such a 
body of members of Convocation in the 
exercise, Which under the circumstances 
we felt it our duty to make, of the powers 
entrusted to us by the University. 

“ I remain, faithfully yours, 


“if. P. Gurtiemarp, Sen. Proc. 
“ Trinity College, March 4, 1845.” 


CAMBRIDGE |% 


March 1st, , 
The Rev, J. Lodge, M.A,, who 
twenty-three years has disc 
duties of princi 1 Librarian of this Upi. 


versity with ability and zeal, has ¢. 
his intention to resign that office, 
Yesterday the Scholarship founded 


Dr. Davies, formerly fellow of King’s, 
and afterwards Provost of Eton College, 
for the greatest ficient in classical 
learning, was adjudged to Frauklin Lush. 
ington, of Trinity College, 


March 8. 

Yesterday two of the eight Scholar. 
ships, founded by the Rev. William 
Bell, D.D., Prebendary of Westminster, 
and late Fellow of Magdalene College, 
for the sons or orphans of clergymen, 
were adjudged as follows :—1. John 
Llewellyn Davies, of Trinity. 2. David 
James Vaughan, of Trinity. 

Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following Graces passed the Senate;— 

To confer the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity by Royal Mandate on James Chap- 
man, M.A. of King’s College. 

To confer the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity by Royal Mandate on Charles 
John Vaughan, M.A. of Trinity College, 

To appoint Mr. Maddison of Catha- 
rine Hall, Deputy Proctor, in the absence 
of Mr. Goodwin, 

Ata congregation yesterday, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—G, T, Or 
lando Bridgeman, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—Otty well Robinson, 
Trinity ; W. F. Wits, King’s J. Har 
rison, Queen’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—Crompton Hutton, 
Trinity; W. Brownrigg Smith, St. John’s, 

At the same congregation the following 
Graces passed the Senate :— 

To petition both Houses of Parliament 
for the Repeal of that part of an Act 
passed in the 6th and 7th years of the 
reign ofhislate Majesty King WilliamlV. 
which provides for the Union of the Sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

To add the Lady Margaret's Professor 
of Divinity to the number of persons who 
A ty? the Select Preachers. 

t being the opinion of the 
Syndicate that it wgnld be desirable t 
appoint a New Curator before any fur 
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steps are taken in laying out the 
ae Botanical Garden : 

To allow Mr. Biggs, the present Cu- 
rator, who has held the office thirty-two 
years, a retiring pension of 80/. per an- 
pum, being the amount of his present 


On the recommendation of the Hulse 

Trustees, to grant a piece of land, not ex- 

halfan acre, part of the Hulse 

y in the parish of Sandbach, for 

the site ofa new School and a dwelling- 
house for the teacher. 

To grant a sum, not exceeding 50/., 
for the expense of setting up and arrang- 
ing, in the room adjoining the Wood- 
wardian Museum, the’ Swainson collec- 
tion of Birds, Insects, &c., presented to 
the University in 1843, so as to render 
the same conveniently accessible ; and to 
appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Page, 
aod Mr. Smith of Caius College, and Mr. 
Jenyns, and Mr. Babington of St. John’s 
College, to superintend the said arrange- 
ment, 

To allow Mr, Glaisner, late Senior | 
Assistant at the Observatory, a gratuity 
of 20/., on the recommendation of the 
Observatory Syndicate, for his services 
during the last year in taking observa- | 
tions with the Northumberland telescope. | 

It gives us much pleasure to observe | 
the name of Mr, Frederick Peel, second | 
son of Sir Robert Peel, in the first class | 
of the Classical Tripos this year. We | 
not only cordially sympathise in the sa- | 
tisfaction which the Right Honourable | 

net must naturally feel at this event, 
but we also congratulate the University 
on having her hard-earned prizes sought 
and won by an alwnnus so distinguished 
as the son of the first Minister. | 

On Monday, February 27, W. John- 
son, Esq., was elected a Fellow of | 
King’s, 

On Saturday last, — Bendyshe, son of | 
John Bendyshe, Esq., of Kneesworth, in | 
this county, was admitted a scholar of | 
King’s, 

CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1845. 

Examiners:;— Rowland Williams, M.A., | 
King’s; Wm. Gilson Hum hrey, M.A., | 
Trinity; William Spicer ood, M.A., 


St. John’s; Henry hring, M.A., Mag- | to consider the 
dalene, 
First Class.—Ds, Holden, Trin.; Ren- | 


ll, Trin., eq. ; Knox, Trin. ; Macleane, 
tin.; Cox, Joh.; Peel, Trin. 


VoL. XXVII.—April, 1845, 


| 
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Second Class,—Ds. Newport, Pemb. ; 
Bristed, Trin. ; Phillipps, Pemb.; Light- 
foot, Trin. ; Alderson, Trin. ; Davenport, 
Chr. ; Fiske,Trin., eq,; Blenkin, Corp, ; 
Buxton, Trin.; Bryans, Trin.; Fussel, 
Trin. ; Cayley, Trin. 

Third Class.— Ds. Russell, Joh.; 
Thompson, Qu. ; Jefferson, Joh.; Clive, 
Joh. ; Layard, Chr. ; Yeoman, Trin, 

March 15. 

At a congregation held yesterday (the 
last day of term) the following gentlemen 
were admitted to the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity by Royal Mandate :—Rev. Jas. 
Chapman, King’s College,’ Bishop of 
Ceylon; Rev. Charles John Vaughan, 
Trinity College, Head Master of Harrow 
School. 

At the same congregation the following 
were admitted to the degree of Master of 
Arts :—T. H. Barstow, G. Brimley, A. 
Cayley, W. Falgate, J. Finch Fenn, W. 
Newton Harriott, Hugh A. Johnstone 
Munro, Ottywell Robinson, B. Webb, 
T. Lawrence Yeoman, all of Trinity Col- 
lege ; H. Fenwick, R. Bickersteth Mayor, 
W. J. Metcalfe, C. Frederick Rothery, 
J. J. E. Steel, W. Greive Wilson, all of 
St. John’s College; F. Fuller, St. Peter’s ; 
E. Atkinson, Clare Hall, J. Russell 
Woodford, Pembroke ; H. Christopher 
Barker, Caius ; T. Gajeton Ragland, 
Corpus Christi; W. Henry Parr, Catha- 
rine Hall; R. Godolphin Peter, Jesus; 
A. Westmorland, Jesus; S. KR. Carter, 
Emmanuel ; W. Castlehow, Emmanuel. 

At the congregation, yesterday, the 
Vice-Chancellor gave notice of the ap- 
proaching resignation of the present ex- 


_ cellent Librarian, Mr. Lodge, in conse- 


quence of the much lamented continu- 
ance of his ill health, The office of Libra- 
rian will be vacant on the 25th instant, 
and the Vice-Chancellor has appointed 
Wednesday, the 2nd of April, for the no- 
mination of two candidates by the Heads, 
and Thursday, the 3rd of April, for the 
election of a new Librarian. The elec- 
tion will begin at nine o’clock, a.m, 

The Vice-Chancellor has also given 
notice to the members of the Senate, that 
early in next Term, a Grace will be pro- 
posed for the np Paver of a Syndicate 

esirableness of appoint- 
ing an Assistant Librarian, who shall be 
a Graduate of the University above the 
Degree of B.A.; and, if the appointment 
be thought desirable, to consider what 
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duties should be assigned to such an 
officer, and the amountand source of his 
salary; and to report thereon to the 
Senate. 

We print a list of the candidates for 
the office of Librarian, with some addi- 
tions and corrections :— 

Rev. J. Power, M.A., Fellow of Clare 
Hall, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 


Hall, 10th Wrangler in 1821; Rev. J. | 


J. Smith, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Caius College, 10th Wrangler, 1828 ; 
G. M. Kemble, Esq., M.A., Trinity 
College, B.A. 1830; C. W. Goodwin, 
Esq., M.A., Fellow of Catharine Hall, 
9th Sen. Opt. and 9th of Ist class, 1838; 
Rev. W. R. Griffin, Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s, Senior Wrangler, 1837 ; 


J. Edleston, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Tri- | 


nity College, 15th Wrangler, and 1st 
of 2nd class, 1838; Rev. Mynors Bright, 
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Fellow of Magdalene College, 27th Sey, 
Opt. and Ist and 2nd class, 1840, 
Yesterday the two gold medals, gives 
annually to the two commencing Bache. 
| lors of Arts who, having obtained Senior 
Optimes at least, show themselves the 
greatest proficients in classical learning, 
were adjudged as follows :-—F, Rendall, 
(29th Wrangler and First Classic, brack. 
eted), Trinity College; T. F. Knox, 
(14th Senior Optime and Third Classic), 
Trinity College. 
On Monday last, the following gentle. 
men were elected Fellows of St. John’s 
_ College:—Robt. Bickersteth Mayor, B.A, 
| 1842], and Stephen Parkinson, B.A, 
| [Senior Wrangler, 1845). 
| On Tuesday last, the Moral Philo. 
sophy prize of this College was adjudged 
| to Ds, Smalley. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


Anstey, Rev. Chas., at Rugby. 

Berkeley, Rev. G. C., at Southminster V. 

Broome, Rev. J. H., Minister of St. Peter's, 
Bushey Heath. 

Croft, Rev. Richard, at North Ockendon R., 
Essex. 

Garrett, Rev. Wm., at Rome. 

Gleadowe, Rev. R.W., Minor Canon of Chester 
Cathedral. 

Green, Rev. Fredk., of Belle Vue, Marston, 
Somerset. 

Henning, Rey. E. N., at Long Sutton, nr. 
Somerton. 

Manstield, Rev. Joseph, at Bath, 

Maskell, Rev. W., at Broadleazee, nr. Devizes. 

Mayow, Rev. P. W., at Barkway. 

Morrell, Rev. G., at Adderbury, Oxfordshire. 

Osborne, Rev. T. F., at Calcutta. 

Pretyman, Rev. J., at Aylesbury V. 

Thomas, Rev. W. Jones, at Kington V. 

Thompson, Rev. Hy., at Wrington KR. 

Tomlinson, Rev. W. R., Shirfield R., Hants. 

Yates, Rev. E. T., at Aylsham V. 


Or Davucurexrs—the Lady of 


Appleton, Rev. Richd., at Kirkdale D. 

Bowyer, Rev. W. W., at Florence.. 

Curteis, Rev. Cyril T., at Sevenoaks. 

Deedes, Rev. Gordon, at Willingale R., Essex. 

Dixon, Rev. R., at King William's College, 
Isle of Man. 

Field, Rev. J., in the Porbury, Reading. 

Gorse, Rev. Hy., at Epsom. P 


Greenstreet, Rev. W. G., at Pattingham V. nr, 
Wolverhampton. 


_ Hyatt, Rev. G. T., at Broughton V., Wilts, 

| Isaac, Rev. W. Lister, at Brighton, 
Lawrence, Rev. C., Senior, at Penmark, 

| a a Rev. E. J., at St. Mary’s R., Bed- 

ord. 

| Mann, Rev. W. Moxon, British Chaplain at 

_ Coblentz on the Rhine. 

_ Melville, Rev. H., of the East India College. 

| Morgan, Rev. M. B., V. of Liansamlet. 

Newcombe, Rev. C. G., Upr. George-st., Bry- 
anston-square, 

Pigott, Rev. J. B., at Buchan Lodge, Sussex. 
eens Rev. Edwd., R. of West Kington, 

| Vilts. 

Sowerby,Rev. C.B. ,at Ashton-upon- Mersey R. 

Stocker, Rev. H. W. B., at Horsforth, York- 


| Hart, Rev. Joshua, V. of Otley, Yorkshire. 


| shire. 
| Walford, Rev. Ellis, at Dallinghoo R. Suffolk. 
Watson, Rev. Joshua, at Lansdowne-crescent, 
Cheltenham. 
| White, Rev. Jas., at Bruton V. 
Wilson, Rev. W. D., Great Bircham, Norfolk. 


MARRIAGES. 


Baldwin, Rev. W., to Sarah, second d. of the 
Rev. T. Crowther, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 

- Blanchard, Rev. Richd. H., of North Allerton, 

| to Frances, eld. d. of the late Ralph Creyke, 

Ea9» of Rawcliffe Hall, York. 
| Buckler, Rev. Wm., R. of Lchester, to Mary 


Ann, relict of Robert England, Esq, o 


Hainbury House. 


' 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


“won, Rev. Robt. Kerr, to Susan, d. of the 
ow the Lord Bp. of Madras. 

Houlbrook, Rev. W., Incumbent of Wyke, nr. 
Halifax, to Fanay, only d. of the late John 
Bicke, Esq., of ——— 

Mathias, Rev. W. B. Stewart, to Margaret, d. 
of Mr. Lingley, of Frodsham, 

Morton, Rev. Thos., late C. of St. Andrew’s, 


—-——- -_ 
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Plymouth, to Miss Knight, of Oxford-st., 
Plymouth. 

Templer, Rev. Hy. Skinner, eld. s. of the Rey. 
J. Templer, to Frances Ann, eld. d. of the 
Rev. J. Badcock, of Seaton. 

Wait, Rev. W. W., to Sarah Lucy, fourth d, 
of the late Jas. M. Pierson, Esq, of Hitchin, 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :— 


Rev. Isaac Altham, C, of Attenborough 
with Bramcote, Notts. 

Rev. W. Baldwin, Minister of My- 
tholmroyd, Yorkshire, 

Rev. R. H. Brandling, from his work- 
men, at Middleton Colliery, near Leeds, 
with a silver cup, as a mark of gratitude 
for his kindness to them for many years. 

The Rev. James Bromley, B.A. [1843], 
of Catherine Hall, and of the Lye, Stour- 
bridge, has been presented with a beauti- 
ful pocket communion service, by the 
Stourbridge National Sunday Schools, as 
a mark of their esteem. 


Rev. George Campbell, (late Minister | 


of Lofthouse), with an address and a piece 
of plate, on the occasion of his retirement 
from the Curacy of Triarn Barnet, as a 


Battersea, lately Incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Mile End, an elegant silver inkstand, 
value 30/, a handsome Bible, value 5/, and 
a purse of sixty sovereigns, as a renewed 
testimony by the congregation of the 


_ value which they attached to his minis- 


| a period o 


try, and the affectionate gratitude with 
which they still remember him. 

Rev. John Mickle, Vicar of South Le- 
verton, with a silver cake basket, by his 
late parishioners of North Leverton, on 
his leaving the Curacy, which he had 
held eighteen years. 

Rev. Chas. Phillott, Officiating Minis- 
ter of the parish of East Teignmouth for 

f 27 years, with a massy silver 


_ salver, from the congregation and parish- 


mark of the affectionate regard of the | 


members of his congregation. 

Rev. Mr. Crowther, Assistant Curate 
at Chatteris, with an address and bible, 
from the inhabitants, in acknowledgment 
for the faithful and unflinching zeal he 
had evinced in the discharge of his minis- 
terial duties. 

Rev. John Neale Dalton, late C. of 
Walthamstow. 

Rev. Saml. Jas. Goodenough, with an 
elegant silver candelabrum for six lights, 
on his retiring from the Vicarage of 
Hampton. 

Rev. T. C. Grover, C. of Swavesey, 
Cambridgeshire. F 

Rev. W. W. Gurney, late C. of Brat- 
ton Clovelly, Devonshire, rector of Ro- 
borough, has been presented with a splen- 


did silver inkstand, by his former parish- 
loners, 


Rey, 


Thomas Jackson, M.A., of St. 
Mary 


ae Hall, Oxford, Principal of the 
‘ational Society’s Training Institution, 


ioners, on his retiring from that ministry. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Eron CoLLeceE.—The annual examina- 
tions for the Newcastle Scholarship (of the 


_ value of 50/. per annum, to be held for 
| three years, founded by the Duke of New- 


castle, in 1829), which commenced on 
Monday, 3rd March, were concluded on 
the Friday following. The scholarship 
was adjudged to Day, K.S., the son of the 
Rev. H. T. Day, Vicar of Mendlesham, 
Suffolk, and the gold medal to Back, as the 
boy who stood second in the examination 
for the scholarship. The number of can- 
didates was thirty-six, and the following 
were selected by the examiners (G. Corne- 


| wall Lewis, Esq.,student of Christ Church, 





Oxford, and the Rev. W. L. Sampson, of 
King’s College, Cambridge) as having par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves :—Mr, 
Herbert (son of Earl Powis), M‘Niven, 
Hornby, Welby, ma., Simmonds, K.S., 
Wayte, K.S., Ranken, and Beaumont 
(first Prince Albert’s prizemen of 1844), 
The Easter holidays terminate on Satur- 
day the 5th of April. The school now 
numbers nearly 750 pupils, 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


The annual meeting of the Cambridge 
District Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was held 
on the 22nd of February, the Rev. Dr. 
Graham, Master of Christ’s College in the 
chair. The report for the past year stated 
that there had been an increase of 3,136 
publications upon the number circulated in 
1843. The sale of books and tracts to 
non-members was stated to be gradually 
on the increase, which seems to prove the 
gratifying fact of a greater demand by the 
public for the Holy Scriptures and for re- 
ligious publications. The treasurer’s state- 
ment was of a very satisfactory nature; it 
showed the amount of subscriptions and 
donations to the Cambridge Committee to 
be 114/. 18s. 6d., besides 137/. received on 
account of the Parent Society, and trans- 
mitted to its treasurer in the course of the 
year. The amount received for the sale 
of books was 3732. 4s. 1d., and of school 
stationery, 58/. 16s. 8d. A grant of 30/. 
was recommended to be made to the Pa- 
rent Society for general purposes, In the 
conclusion of the report, reference was 
made to the magnitude, extent, and variety 
of the operations of the Parent Society in 
all quarters of the world, and the pressing 
demands which were constantly made 
upon its resources; but it was hoped that 
it was not necessary to dwell at any length 
on the importance of giving it that earnest 
and cordial support to which itis so justly 
entitled, from the zeal which it has always 
manifested for the best interests of man- 
kind. 

Ata meeting of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, recently held, an official announce- 
ment was made, that non-resident mem- 
bers will be allowed to vote by proxy on 
the &th of May, when the question of dis- 
solving or remodelling the Society will be 
discussed and decided, 


CHESHIRE, 


Cuester CatrueprRaL.—The amount 
already subscribed for the restoration of 
this ancient ecclesiastical structure is 
nearly 3,0001, including a second donation 
of 1002 from the Marquis of Westminster. 
The cost of the works already contracted 
for and in progress is 2,504/, and the 
complete restoration of the choir, it is ex- 
pected, cannot be effected for less than 
50000, 

DEVONSHIRE, 


Tne Wetsa Bisnorrics.—Ata meet- 
ing of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Exeter, beld at the College Hall, on Tues- 
day the 11th of March, petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for the 


THE MONTH. 


repeal of the statute which provides 
‘ieruaiie of the Diocese of SA saph +1 
that of Bangor, were unanimously adopted, 
At the same meeting an address was voted 
to Earl Powis, and an address to the 
Queen was agreed on, praying her Majesty 
graciously to give her assent to the intro. 
duction ofa bill for carrying out the views 
of the petitioners.— Western Luminary, 

The late R. Saunders, of Exeter, has 
left 500/. to the Devon and Exeter Hos. 
pital, 500/. to the Exeter Dispensary, 300/, 
to the Exeter Charity School, 200/. to the 
Deaf and Dumb Charity at St. Leonard's, 
2007. to the Devon and Exeter Female 
Penitentiary, 200/. to the Lunatic Asylum 
at St. Thomas’s, 200/. to the Devon and 
Exeter Infant School Society, 200/. to the 
Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor, 200/. to the Insticution of the 
Blind at Exeter, 100/. to the Exeter Epis- 
copal Sunday School, and 100/. to the 
Diocesan Society for the Promoting of 
Christian Knowledge. All these gifts are 
free from legacy duty. 

The Bishop of Exeter has given 500. 
towards supplying churches and schools 
in the destitute districts of his diocese, 


ESSEX, 
The Queen Dowager has contributed 


20/1. in aid of the funds of the district 
church of Lexden.and Stanway. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A beautiful monument, in the decorated 
style, has been erected in Gloucester Ca- 
thedral as a memorial of the late Rector 
of St. Michael's, the Rev. J. Kempthorne, 

St. Mary pe Crypt Cuvurcnu, Giov- 
CESTER.—At a numerous meeting of 
parishioners held in the vestry, the Rev. 
A. Sayers, rector, in the chair, to take 
into consideration propositions “for the 
new pewing of the church, for the re- 
moval of the north and south galleries, 
and the extension of the west gallery— 
the whole to be done on the responsibility 
of the Rector, and without any expense to 
the parish,” three resolutions were pro- 
posed and carried ; the first relating to the 
co-operation of the churchwardens with 
the Rector in carrying out the design ; the 
others conveying thanks to the sub- 
scribers to the good work, and to the 
Rector “for the very liberal offer he bas 
made in respect to the proposed altera- 
tions in the church, and also for the labo- 
rious efforts he has used to accomplish 
this desirable object.” The complete te 
storation of this beautiful old chureh 
therefore now a matter of certainty ; 
the parish is about to commence the fe- 
storation of the exterior. The removal 
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EVENTS OF 


the unsightly side galleries and hideous 
pews will give quite a new effect to the 
nave, A new East window of great 
beaaty—an Obituary window to the 
memory of the late Rev. J. G. Dowling— 
will be completed ina few weeks. The 
south side of the church will soon be 
thrown open to the public, and Grey 
Friars will be considerably widened, by 
the contemplated alterations. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Winchester has 
consecrated a new peas in the parish of 
Brown Candover. ‘The decaying state of 
the ancient fabric, and the inadequacy of 
its accommodation for the increased popu- 
lation of the place, having been repre- 
sented to Lord Ashburton, the chief land- 
owner of the neighbourhood, his lordship 
most liberally offered to erect a new one, 
at his sole expense, and entrusted to Mr. 
Thomas Wyatt the task of executing the 
work in sach a manner as should be at 
once convenient and tasteful, showing in 
every part that “ reverent comeliness,” as 
the Bishop himself expressed it, the most 
befitting a structure raised to the worship 
and honour of Almighty God. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


The Vicar of Mansel Lacey has pre- 
sented a handsome service of silver plate, 
for the use of the altar in his parish 
church. It consists of a flagon, chalice, 
paten, and alms plate. Each piece is of 
solid silver, and bears the following in- 
scription :—“ To the church of Mansel 
Lacey, from Richard Lane Freer, B.D., 
Vicar, 1845.” 


ISLE OF MAN. 


Kine WrtitAm’s CoLLece.—The whole 
of this building, with the exception of the 
chapel, which is in progress, has been com- 
pleted within twelve months from the fire 
which destroyed it, Jan. 14, 1844. The 
principal and students have returned to 
their lodgings. The library is ready for 
the Teception of books; and the bishop 
has inserted an advertisement requesting 
contributions to it, 


: KENT. 

Coptam.—The long pending suit re- 
*vecting the vicarial tithes of this parish, 
has, at length, been decided by the Barons 
of the Exchequer in favour of the Vicar. 
The labours of the workmen employed 
Se ae noration o. the antique church of 
gage ( anterbury, are nearly con- 
a te The new pewingis completed, 
ne Deing of the best foreign oak, has a 
beat appearance. 
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LANCASHIRE, 


New Cuurcu at Fartsworts.—QJas- 
Smith, Esq., of Gorton, has subscribed the 
handsome sum of 200/. towards the erec- 
tion of a church in the district of Fails- 
worth, near Manchester. 


MIDDLESEX. 

The new church in St. Giles, Endell- 
street, is on the point of completion. Its 
title is Christ Church, St. Giles, and it is 
remarkable as being the first sacred edifice 
dedicated to the Protestant religion erected 
in London, in which the entire accommo- 
dation is free to the public. The building 
is designed in the early English style of 
architecture. The tower is a conspicuous 
object both from Long-acre and Holborn, 
The cost of the edifice does not exceed 
4,500, although 1,000 free sittings are 
provided. 

In consequence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s letter to his clergy, the re- 
cent innovations in the church service have 
been withdrawn at Tottenham, Waltham- 
stow, Layton, and Edmonton, and a requi- 
sition to the ministers of Stoke Newington 
and West Hackney to effect the same 
object is now in course of signature. 

French Prorestant  Episcopab 
Cuurcu.—This sacred edifice, the first 
stone of which was laid by the Lord Bishop 
of London, on the 2nd of January last, in 
Bloomsbury-street, Bloomsbury-square, is 
now in rapid progress; and it 1s expected 
that it will be ready for consecration in 
the autumn. It is intended for the use of 
the descendants of the Ancient Conformist 
French Congregation of the Savoy in the 
Strand, and of other foreigners using the 
Liturgy of the Church of England trans- 
lated into French. A charity school has 
long been connected with this interesting 
congregation; and a new school-house, 
attached to the church, is also in the course 
of erection. It is to be hoped that the 
contributions which are now being col- 
lected for these good objects, may prove 
sufficient to carry out the designs of the 
French Church Committee. 

Proceedings are about to be instituted, 
in the Court of Arches, against the Rev. 
Frederick Oakeley, with reference to the 
letter recently addressed by him to the 
Lord Bishop of London. 

We are authorized to state, that there is 
no foundation in the report that the bishop 
received a communication from the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford concerning the letter 
addressed by Mr. Oakeley to the Vice- 
Chancellor. — Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

Tue REGISTRATION Act AND CHURCH 
BuriaL.—On Tuesday, the Rev. Thomas 
Wharton, of the Cemetery Parsonage, St. 
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John’s Wood, Mary-le-bone, attended be- 
fore Mr. Rawlinson upon a summons, 
which had been issued upon an informa- 
tion, which ran thus:—“ Whereas infor- 
mation hath this day (17th March) been 
laid before me, John Rawlinson, Esq., one 
of the police magistrates of the metropolis, 
sitting at the police court ir. Mary-le-bone, 
within the metropolitar: police district, by 
Henry Pope, of St. Joha’s-place, Camber- 
well-new-road, in the county of Surrey, tal- 
lor, that you onthe 23rd day of February, 
in the year of our Lord 1845, at the burial- 
und at St. John’s-wood, in the parish of 
ary-le-bone, in the county of Middlesex, 
and within the metropolitan police district, 
did bury and did also perform the funeral 
service for the burial of the dead body of 
James Holland, for which no certificate 
that the burial of the said James Holland 
had been ordered by any coroner was at 
any time delivered to you, the said Thomas 
Wharton, being the minister so officiating 
at the said funeral, and did not within 
seven days after so burying or performing 
the funeral service on the body as afore- 
said, or at any other time give notice 
thereof, and that no such certificate had 
been delivered as aforesaid to Charles 
Berson Breary, who then was, and for 
three months before that time, and ever 
since has been, and now is the registrar of 
the All Souls’ district, in the said parish 
of Mary-le-bone, within which district the 
said James Holland died.” 

Mr. Gell attended, agreeably to instruc- 
tions received by him from the registrar 
of All Souls’ district; the latter of whom 
was acting under the direction of the re- 
gistrar-general, to support the information 
which it had been found necessary to lay 
in consequence of many cases of neglet 
to register deaths having been mad 
known from time to time to the proper 
authorities, who now felt themselves 
bound to take up the matter, with the 
view of correcting what was amiss. 

The latter part of the clause in the act 
of parliament of the 6th and 7thGeorge IV., 
appertaining to the offence, runs thus:— 
“And every person who shall bury, or 
perform any funeral, or any religious ser- 
vice for the burial of any dead body, for 
which no certificate shall have been duly 
made and delivered as aforesaid, either by 
the registrar, or coroner, and who shall 
not within seven days give notice thereof 
to the registrar, shall forfeit and pay any 
sum not exceeding 10/. for every such 
offence.” Proof was given, by the evi- 
dence of witnesses, that notice of the burial 
had not been given to the registrar within 
the period specified by the act. 


The Rev. Dr. Spry made some obser. 
vations to the effect, that in so extensive, 
parish as St. Marylebone, the cle 
whose performance of the rites of 
ture &c., were almost daily of an arduogs 
nature, depended in a great measure Upon 
their officers with regard to such a matter 
as was now under the consideration of the 
court. Bh iy 

The neglect to register in due time 
was not disputed by the rev. defendant, 
who, throughout the inquiry, made no ob 
servation whatever, except on the 
pleading not guilty, either in defence of, or 
excuse for his omission. 

Mr. Gell said, that in the laying of the 
information no other object was 
than that of showing the rev. defendant 
that he had acted wrong, and that he might 
see the necessity of being more circun- 
spect, as to the registering burials in fa- 
ture; he (Mr. Gell) had other cases ofa 
similar nature, but not in the same locality 
as above alluded to, and he hoped that 
what had taken place would gain publicity 
through the press, so that the necessity for 
laying other informations, of a like nature, 
may be avoided. 

Under all the circumstances there was 
no penalty inflicted, and Mr. Gell con- 
sented tothe summons being considered 
as withdrawn. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Sr. Mary’s Cuurcu, Norrincaay.— 
We understand that Earl Manvers has 
entrusted the restoration of the chancel of 
this church to Mr. H. M. Wood. Mr. 
Cottingham superintends the restoration 
of the other parts of the edifice.—Derby- 
shire Courier. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. T. Meyrick, M.A., Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, who lately was 
announced to have quitted the University 
of Oxford, has since formally joined the 
communion of Rome. Mr. Meyrick was 
immediately connected with Mr. Newman, 
as a contributor to the “ Lives of the Eng- 
lish Saints.” —ecord. 

The Oxford Diocesan Board of Educa 
tion has just issued its sixth annual report. 
It states that the number of masters and 
mistresses sent out from the traming 
schools during the year had been rathet 
below the average of former years. With 
respect to the condition of the middle ot 
commercial schools the report remarks 
that favourable mention may be made, At 
Cowley, Newbury, Bicester, and other 
places, these schools have been established, 
and were working remarkably well. That 
at Hungerford, in consideration of the 
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‘ae circumstances of the place, had 
heen 8 During the year all the 
schools established by the board had been 
visited by inspectors appointed with the 
sanction of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. T. Law, son of the venerable 
snd now superannuated Bishop of Bath 
snd Wells, has addressed a letter to the 
Times, defending himself from the charge 
of mal-administration of the affairs of the 
diocese. In reference to the episcopal 
revenue, he says—“ During the latter part 
of the year 1843 the episcopal revenue fell 
off sadly, in consequence of that wretched 
piece of legislation, the Episcopal Func- 
tions Act; and since that act came into 
operation my parent has not received 
under the act one farthing ; in consequence 
of which his account is more than 50004, 
in debt, myself being personally respon- 
sible,” 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Burrerton Cucrcn, TRENTHAM, situ- 
ated on the Butterton estate, about mid- 
way between Newcastle and Whitmore, 
has been consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of Lichfield. ‘The church, which will seat 
about 250 people, is a handsome structure 
of the early Norman character, having 
deeply carved circular-headed windows, 
and of achaste simplicity throughout. It 
is erected of stone raised in the neighbour- 
hood. In the internal arrangements, the 
cruciform shape has been adopted, the 
tower being in the centre, terminated with 
aspire. Only two pews are appropriated, 
the rest being free for the accommodation 
of the neighbouring population. The cost 
of the building, including timber from the 
estate and stone collected on the spot, is 
about 30002; the greater part of which 
was provided for by the will of the late 
W. Swinnerton, Esq., and partly by the 
uberality of Sir W. and Lady Pilkington. 


SURREY. 
Rowsery at Kew Cuurca.—On Sun- 
‘ay, 23rd February, Kew Church (which 
“ands in the centre of Kew-green) was 
entered hy some thieves, who carried away 
«box which contained the parish registers, 
and abook, in which was entered a list of 
charitable bequests belonging to the parish. 
«he object of the robbers was probably 
_ Communion-plate, but that is in safer 
keeping, 
_ WARWICKSHIRE. 

Pe cowhd COLLEGE, BrirMInGHAM.— At 
sad a board of Queen’s College, 
Dr. Jobe e 4th of March, the Principal, 

‘wounstone, in the chair, a letter from 
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the Rev. Vaughan Thomas having been 
read, communicating the Rev. Dr. Warne- 
ford’s intention to give to the college an 
additional thousand pounds, on the motion 
of the Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton, the 
most warm and grateful thanks of the 
council were presented for the same, A 
donation of 10/, has been given by Edward 
Armfield, Esq. The Dean of the Faculty 
has also received from the executors of 
Benjamin Guest, Esq. a legacy of 1004 
free from duty. We trust that this first 
example of the late Benjamin Guest, Esq. 
will be followed by others.—To the honour 
of this town (Birmingham) the Queen’s 
College has taken the lead, both of the 
metropolis and the provinces, in the in- 
troduction of the collegiate system for the 
protection of its students, Still, however, 
funds are wanting to comple the collegiate 
rooms, to found and endow professorships 
and scholarships, to diminish the expenses 
of collegiate residence, and, in a word, to 
complete the system of collegiate education. 
Education here, as in all other schools of 
medicine and surgery, is found to labour 
under the disadvantage of wanting much 
to make it a moral and religious training, 
a course of instruction in general literature 
as well as natural science, an engrafting of 
the feelings, habits, and manners of the 
Christian, the gentleman, and the scholar, 
upon the acquirements of professional 
knowledge.—By the royal charter of in- 
corporation, the college is for ever able 
and capable, in the law, to take, purchase, 
receive, hold, possess, and enjoy, for the 
use and purpose of the said society, to 
them and their successors, any goods and 
chattels whatsoever; and also able and 
capable, in the law, notwithstanding the 
statutes of mortmain, to take, purchase, 
hold, and enjoy any lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments whatsoever. 

The Bishop of Worcester has consented 
to become patron of the Birmingham Pro- 
vident Institution. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The committee for the erection of a 
monument to Bishop Ferrar, have chosen 
an advantageous site in Halifax parish 
church, and given the execution of the 
work to the hands of the able sculptor, a 
native of Halifax, Mr. J. B, Leyland. 

East ArpsLeY.—The works connected 
with the rebuilding of the church are in 
satisfactory progress. The Earl of Car- 
digan subscribes 1001 towards the rebuild- 
ing of the church, and sustains also the 
expense of the chancel; 100/. to the pro- 
posed National and Sunday school, and ten 
guineas per annum in support of it; and 
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gives the present houses and farm building, 
commonly known as Ardsley-hall, as ma- 
terials for the erection of the parsonage. 
The total value of his lordship’s contribu- 
tion towards these several objects cannot 
be less than 1000/. 

Tue Late Da. Beck wits, oF York.— 
The monument to the memory of this 
munificent benefactor, consists of a high 
tomb of the decorated period, surrounded 
by pinnacled buttresses. The cover of the 
tomb will be of black marble, having the 
inscription in incised brass. On the tomb 
will repose a whole-length effigy of Dr. 
Beck with, the size of life, in white marble. 
The head will be a faithful likeness; the 
sculptor, J. B. Leyland, having had the 
advantage of carving and modelling the 
bust previous to the doctor’s death. The 
tomb is to be placed in the east end of the 
south aisle of York Minster. 

Pupsey.—John Farrer, Esq., of Grove- 
house, has recently suggested to the Rev. 
David Jenkins, incumbent of Pudsey, the 
great advantage of another church in this 
gee place. The situation Mr. Farrer 

as pointed out is Low Town, containing 
a large population; and for effecting the 
desired object, he has offered to give an 
acre of ground for the site of the church 
and the churchyard; half an acre for a 
parsonage-house ; 200/ towards the erec- 
tion of the church, and 100/. towards the 
clergyman’s residence. Through the exer- 
tions of this gentleman, a school has been 
lately built in the contemplated district, 
the site of which he also gave. 

WALES, 

Tae Wetsn Brsnorrics.— Letters have 
been received from the Vale of Clwyd, 
and from different parts of England, ex- 
pressing strong feelings with respect to the 
union of the dioceses of St. Asaph and 
Bangor; aad stating that petitions are 
getting up against the measure, both 
clerical and parochial.— Chester Courant. 

Dioceses or Sr. Asarn AND BANGOR, 
—A meeting of the clergy of the archdea- 
conry of Montgomery was convened at 
Welshpool, on Thursday, the 6th of March, 
to take into consideration the propriety of 
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addressing her Majesty and the 
bishop of Canterbury, and petit a, 
two Houses of Parliament inst the pro. 

osed union of the sees of St. Asaph and 

angor, the Venerable Archdeacon Clive 
in the chair. Addresses and petitions o 
the above subject were UNADimows!; 
adopted by a large and respectable a. 
sembly. Letters also, were read from 
several of the clergy, regretting their yw. 
avoidable absence, and expressing their 
cordial approbation of the object of the 
meeting. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


Tue Bisnop oF CaALcurra.—Private 
letters from India contain the melancholy 
intelligence that the Bishop of Calcutta, 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, was suffering from 
severe indisposition ; his medical advisers 
had recommended a sea voyage as the best 
means of restoring his health. His lori- 
ship intended returning to England im- 
mediately ; but as he was at a distance of 
800 miles up the country from Calcutta, it 
was apprehended that this great distance 
would be almost too much for him to a- 
complish without very great fatigue. lt 
is now thirteen years since his Lordship 
quitted his native country. The following 
letter from his son, with reference to bs 
lordship’s intentions, has appeared in the 
newspapers, “ Sir,—Permit me to inform 
you that the Bishop of Calcutta has m 
intention of resigning his bishopric. His 
visit to this country, should he be spared 
to return, will be only temporary, with « 
view to recruit his health, which has su’- 
fered severely during his recent visitation 
He proposes to take a furlough of eighteen 
months, and to retarn to India in time to 
consecrate the new cathedral. The state 
of his health may possibly alter this at 
rangement, but such is his present design. 
He has engaged a passage by the Oriental 
steamer, which leaves Calcutta on May 
10th, and may be expected in England 
about the end of June. May God gr 
ciously answer our prayers in his behalf: 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, Danie 
Wilson.—Islington, March 11, 18465. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





How can a private letter from the Editor be forwarded to “‘ L. de R.?” Meantime be 
will see in the Reviews in this Number a work noticed which seems likely to pro" 
very convenient to him as a work of reference. ' 

A second letter from ‘* Rathmicus” was received after the letter it referred to was ™ 
print; and the Editor is rather glad it happened so. ‘Temperate discussion is anything 
but useless, and there are points connected with this subject which require considerat!™ 


and the views of different persons. 





